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° PREFACE. 


Turse youumxs are the result not of theory, but of 
experience. If it had been otherwise, they would 
never have been offered to the world. Education is 
too important a matter for theory. The risks of 


mistake are too fatal. 
But when the Providence of God has forced upon 


us the practical consideration of a particular subject, 
and given us opportunities for testing the principles 
on which we have acted, it can scarcely be presump- 
tuous to bring the conclusions at which we, have 
arrived—whether through success or failure—into a 
definite form that may possibly be useful to others. 

And there are occasionally periods in life when, 
after having waited in the earnest hope that some 
other person would give utterance to opinions and 
facts generally ignored, though fully known, we are 
at last urged to speak ourselves, from the sense of a 
necessity which no longer admits of delay.” 

Under a feeling of this ‘kind some things contained 
in the following pages have been written. Whether 
what has been said is true or false, wise or unwise, 
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the world must judge: but the one sole desize of 
the writer has been to base the principles of education 
upon the teaching of God in Nature and Revelation. 

It is this teaching alone which canmake any advice 
authoritative. But we must all gain strength and 
confidence in the work of education by discovering— 
if we are able to do so—that the lawg for the train- 
ing and government of children, which wọ have 
gathered from general opinion and tradition, or 
worked out by personal experience and thé efforts of 
our individual intellect, are really no other than those 
primary laws upon which the One Great Ruler of all 
has based His own Government, and which are only 
not seen and acknowledged generally, because they 


work so naturally and uniformly that we submit to 
without being conscious of them. 


Boxcuvnoy, 
May 15, 1865, 
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PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE OBJECT OF EDUCATION. 


Tr is written in the Book of Ecclesiastes, ‘ there is 
no new thing under the sun.” That which we call 
new is but a fresh combination of old materials—a 
fresh deduction from facts previously known. And 
if this is true in politics, science, and art, so is it 
much more true in morals. For morality is a system, 
not, like the discoveries of science, perfected through 
the’ workings of different minds in different ages, 
but complete in itself from its-very commencement. 
To the commandments of God nothing can be added, 
and from them nothing can be subtracted. Educa- 
tion, therefore, which, according to the usual accep- 
tation of the word, may be termed the guiding or 
leading of the young mind in the way which will 
best enable it to obey the commandments pf God, 
can by no possibility be founded upon any prin- 
ciples in the nineteenth century which were not 
equally in existence, and equally binding, at the 
1 Eccles. i. 9. 
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time when, after the Fall, man’s probation began. 
Of every book upon education it may justly be said, 
« that which is true is not new, and that which is new 
is not true.” And from this considerhtion it would 
at first sight follow, as a natural sconséquence, that 
to bring before the world any remarks upon a subject 
acknowledged to be thus exhausted, must be not only 
useless but wearisome. If we can, only say what 
others have said before us, why waste our time in 
the repetition? There is but one answer to this 
objection. Every age, and every phase of society, 
has its own characteristics, its own dangers, and its 
own fallacies, and will therefore necessarily view the 
subject of education in a manner peculiar to what 
may be called its own idiosyncrasies. 

In the days of chivalry, education was carried on 
through the medium of the training which pages and 
squires received in the castles of the feudal barons, 
and the instruction given to young maidens by the 
lady who presided over the mysteries of leechcraft, 
and the intricacies of tapestry-work. A book upon 
education, written at the time of the Crusades, if 
such could be found, even though it might embody 
the soundest principles, would, except by a few 
thoughtful persons, be regarded merely as a literary 
curiosity. It would have little or no influence upon 
the present generation, simply because, however true. 
it would not meet its necessities. And in a emilee 
though in a less degree, the educational books even 
of a hundred years ago are likely to be regarded 
rather as quaint than instructive, 

The remarks addressed to our great grandfathers 
and grandmothers, as they sat in upright chairs, 
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neveg resting against the backs, seem misapplied to 
us, as we lounge upon sofas, or luxuriate in every 
imaginable form of easy position. The cautions need- 
ful in days when drinking was a fashionable vice, 
and coarseness @f thought and action was openly 
tolerated, are inapplicable to a state of society in 
which self-restraint is demanded by the laws of 
society, and language, however insidious and sug- 
gestive, must, as a first requirement, be polished. 

The age of railroads and electric telegraphs has 
needs as it has duties of its own; and before any 
ideas upon education can affect the generation of 
the day, they must be clothed in the words to which 
it is accustomed to hearken, and illustrated by the 
allusions with which it is familiar. 

But whilst this reason for the repetition of old 
truths under new forms certainly exists, the funda- 
mental fact that the object of education has in all 
ages been recognized to be the same, remains un- 
altered; and it is consequently evident, that before 
any advantage can be derived from an inquiry into 
the principles on which education is to be conducted, 
it must be thoroughly understood what the object is 
at which it aims. Theories and systems may be 
clever, ingenious, and plausible ; they may even pro- 
duce a result highly satisfactory in a certain sense ; 
but, if those esults are not such as were sought for, 
the theories and systems must be confessed to be 
failures. Ps 

To educate rightly is, as it has been said, to guide 
and lead the young mind in the way which will 
best enable it to obey the commandments of God. 
This will probably be acknowledged by all serious 
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and thoughtful persons as an explanation fynda- 
mentally correct, although there may be differences 
of opinion as to the mode of its expression. 

Will it be considered a startling assertion to add, 
that this is in reality only a secondary object ?—that 
there is another for which we must and do work 
every hour, every moment, in the secrecy of our 
hearts, in the depths of our privacy, amid the turmoil 
of business and the distractions of pleasure, ‘in the 
haunts of vice and in the sanctuary of God ?—an 
object which on this side the grave we can never 
know; which, if we did know, we could never hope 
to understand ; but which is true, enduring, unalter- 
able, as the Eternal Counsels of the Almighty, sincé 
it belongs to an Omniscience which has foreseen the 
end of every human being from the beginning; and 
according to that foreknowledge, though. not apart 
from human will, has prepared the sphere in which 
throughout Eternity he shall fulfil the purpose for 
which not earth only, but the universe—not man 
alone, but the angels, were created. 

Bishop Butler remarks that, in considering the 
constitution of this present world, “we must ac- 
knowledge that as there is not any action or natural 
event, which we are acquainted with, so single and 
unconnected as not to have a respect to some other 

- actions and events; so, possibly, each of*them, when it 
has not an immediate, may yet have a remote natural 
relation to other actions and events, much beyond tke 
compass of this present world.”! And he adds, that 
further thought will “lead us to consider this little 


1 Analogy, Part I., chap. vii. 
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scen@ of human life, in which we are so busily 
engaged, as having a reference, of some sort or other, 
to a much larger plan of things. Whether we are 
any way related to the more distant parts of the 
boundless universe into which we are brought, is 
altogether uncertain ; but itis evident that ie course 
of things which comes within our view is connected 
with somewhat past, present, and future, beyond it 
So that we are placed, as one may speak, in the 
middle of a scheme, not a fixed, but a progressive 
one; every way incomprehensible ; incomprehensible, 
in a manner, equally with respect to what has been, 
to what now is, and what shall be hereafter.” * 
Being thus incomprehensible, we might suppose 
that a conviction, however strong, of the existence 
of such a scheme would exercise but little influence 
on our aétions at present. We may possibly, pro- 
bably, even certainly, be working for the completion 
of some mighty purpose of the Most High; but if 
we know not what it is, it must be to us as if it were 
not. Such would be the first hurried reasoning of 
our minds. Yet more careful consideration will, in 
all likelihood, bring us to a different conclusion. 
The conviction that every individual redeemed 
through the Blood of Christ has a place marked 
out for him, „duties to be performed, trusts to be 
fulfilled, purposes for which he is to work in the 
life on which he will enter at the Resurrection, 
though it may not directly influence onr conduct 
with “regard to our earthly life, must and ought to 
do so as regards our preparation for Heaven. And 


1 Analogy, Part I., conclusion. 
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looking upon education as but another term for such 
preparation, one effect which it will probably have 
will be that of destroying our confidence in systems, as 
distinguished from principles. ” x 

The present age is one which may peculiarly be 
called the age of systems. Everything undertaken, 
more especially if it refers to the training of the 
young, is to be carried on upon sone definite plan. 
This is a fact so commonly recognized that one of 
the formulas of inquiry used, when persons are 
anxious to gain information from those who under- 
take to educate, is what system they pursue? It 
is the vaguest of all vague questions. It may mean 
—Do you give your lessons in French or Eng- 
lish? Is your aim classical or scientific? Have 
you paid teachers, or do you instruct yourself? Or, 
it may also mean—Do yon trust to discipline as your 
motive power, or do you depend wholly upon love? 
Do you carry out strictly the doctrines and rules of the 
Church; or, on the other hand, do you profess to be 
a so-called Liberal, recognizing all creeds and all 
sects without distinction? And as the question is 
vague, so, necessarily, the answers given will be 
vague; but the very fact that the inquiry is thought 
necessary proves that the existence of systems is 
recognized as a fundamental basis of education. 

And why should it not be ? 

The answer will best be given by examining into 
the aim ind the advantages of system. A system is 
a mode of action by which it is supposed wo shall be 
able to attain, in the most direct manner and the 
most perfect degree, some specified object. If a 
young man intends to enter the army, he is sent to 
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a miktary college; there he is instructed in certain 
branches of knowledge, and drilled according to 
certain rules. Whether he is vicious or virtuous, 
clever or dull, a fixed system is provided, and upon 
that he is trained. The one object is to make him a 
good soldier; and if a hundred young men present 
themselves, in the course of the year, as destined for 
the army, the same rules, with regard to military 
duties, will be applied to all alike. The aim is clear, 
the system has been well considered, and the result 
is, therefore, upon the whole, satisfactory. 

So it is with all other professions — with all 
trades and occupations. Give a definite object, and 
a system is not only desirable, but necessary ; per- 
fection cannot be attained without it. 

But if, as it has been suggested with regard to the 
training óf the young, we know nothing of our ulti- 
mate object ; if the purpose for which we are to labour 
is hidden; if the results to be finally produced are 
utterly beyond our comprehension,—then are systems 
not aids, but stumbling-blocks; not good, but infinitely 
mischievous. 

This may be seen more clearly if we consider that 
in the idea of a definite and peculiar moral system 
of education there is always involved the exaltation 
6f some one guiding principle above, if not apart 
from, others.- A 

As, with the heathen Stoic, indifference to worldly 
ĉnjoyments was recognized as the one chief element 
of goodness, and with the Christian Jesuit obedience 
is considered the virtue to which all others must 
bow ; so, in the present day, we sometimes hear of 
love, or reverence, or honour, or the sense of duty, 
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without reference to rewards, spoken of as the main- 
springs by which the whole machinery of education 
is to be worked. And being, as they are, princi- 
ples excellent in themselves, we may perhaps have 
wondered why it is that in almost all cases the pecu- 
liar systems based upon them are found in the end 
to fail. 

May it not be for this reason? A system, what- 
ever it may he, must, so far as it is a system, act 
without regard to the varieties of character; it must 
aim at producing the same tone of mind in every 
individual subjected to its influence; and the first 
elementary truth in education—hecause lying at the 
foundation, as it would appear, of all God’s dealings 
with man, and all His purposes for him—is that we 
are neither required, nor intended 
tone of mind. Harmony, 
creation; and if we striv 
end in producing discord. 

But it may, perhaps, b 


„to have the same 
not melody, is the object of 
e for melody, we shall but 


e said, the command given 
us is, “ Be ye perfect, even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect.” 1 If, therefore, the perfection of 
God consists, as we know it does, in the equal balance 
of all His attributes, is it not each man’s duty to 


strive, so far as he may, to attain a similar balance 

in his own character ? š 
Unquestionably ; and 

that the actual attaj 

by eyery human being would be 

mysterious purposes of God in creation, 

that there are two kinds of 


1 St. Matt. v, 48, 
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perfeciion—perfection in degree, and perfection in 
kind. God alone is perfect in degree; His creatures 
are only perfect in kind. All goodness, all power, all 
beauty, are included in the idea of the one great 
Makerand Father of all. To His children He gives 
certain portions of this perfection, so that they may 
exhibit different phases of it; and this distinguishing 
gift—whether erergy, or love, or generosity, or the 
spirit of self-sacrifice, or whatever it may be—is 
essential, as marking the kind of perfection for which 
the individual is destined. But as, in consequence of 
human imperfection, every strofg natural inclination 
has a tendency to exaggeration, and consequently to 
sin, therefore this peculiar characteristic requires to be 
balanced by others, to be checked and trained—not 
in order to annihilate it, for that would be attempting 
to thwart tlie will of God in its creation—but that it 
may be kept in such just proportion as to fit it for the 
work to which it is destined. We see the use of such 
strong tendencies, and yet the necessity of keeping 
them in due proportion to the rest of the character, 
in the working of human affairs. A man is, we will 
suppose, gifted with certain qualities which enable 
him to plan and carry out a wise and benevolent 
work. Without these he could not have succeeded ; 
and yet these yery same qualities, if not controlled 
and balanced, will in the end outgrow their useful- 
ness, and ultimately mar the very object which at first 
they helped to attain. To aim at a perfectly equal 
balance of character is therefore absolutely necessary; 
whilst, at the same time, to attain it is impossible. 
There is a book from which we draw our wisest 
maxims of morality, and which we profess to make 
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our chief guide in education, that might —*if we 
would give ourselves the trouble to examine it—lead 
us to some very manifest conclusions upon the sub- 
ject. The Bible has many offices to perform ; none, 
perhaps, may be more important, in a secondary 
degree, than that of setting before us the mode in 
which the All-Wise God has seen fit to train individual 
characters. And when we look into it with this idea 
in our minds, one fact strikes us at the outset—that 
whatever such training may have been, it did in no 
way tend to destroy the marked distinction in in- 
tellect, temper, affection, betyeen man and man. 
Abraham, Joseph, Moses, Samuel, David, Hezekiah, 
Jeremiah, St. Peter, St. Paul, St. John, how sepa- 
rately, how vividly, they stand forth before us ! How 
evident is the action and reaction of their natural 
dispositions, and the circumstances in which they 
were placed! How entirely are they the same 
persons—exhibiting the same special characteristics 
throughout the whole course of their lives! 

This will be seen more plainly if w 
or two instances more minutely. Jos 
St. Paul were persons who filled most prominent 
parts in the history of God’s dealings with man. 
They were trained, if ‘the expression may with 
reverence be permitted, under the especial Eye of 
God, with a view to their filling very important 
offices on earth. Let us consider how far such train- 
ing afltcted their distinct individuality. J 


e examine one 
eph, Moses, and 
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Tun character of Joseph is one felt more easily than 
it can be described ; but that human affection, both 
quick and deep, was its distinguishing trait will 
scarcely be disputed. Sensitive, clinging, sym- 
pathizing, open-hearted, we follow the course of his 
eventful life with a continually recurring pang that 
one appareritly so little fitted to endure sorrow should 
have been compelled so largely to partake of it. 

The marked characteristics of his disposition 
exhibit themselves from the very commencement of 
his history. He was the child of Jacob’s old age, 
and his confiding gentleness was doubtless fostered 
by the tenderness lavished upon him by his father— 
both for his own sake and for the memory of his 
mother. When he dreamed a wonderful dream, and 
his childish imagination was excited by it, the brothers 
who hated him were the persons to whom he turned 
for sympathy ; when sent on his solitary journey to 
seck for tidings of them, no feeling of drea seems 
to have entered his heart ; and when they carried out 
their cruel plans, and sold him to the Ishmaelites, 
there was no upbraiding: only in the anguish of his 
soul he besought them, and they would not hear. 
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He was brought down into Egypt—a captive— 
the victim of a wrong which might well have 
turned every gentle feeling into rankling bitterness 3 
but adversity had no such power over him. Destined 
to be the ruler of a great nation, ‘his warm affections 
were yet in no way to be uprooted: they needed only 
to be governed; and when the temptation which 
presented itself was resisted, the strength which 
his principles had by that resistance acquired was a 
safeguard for his future life. 

There is no need to continue the story in detail, 
Even if we have read ‘it at no other time, we have 
probably, year by year, as the appointed Sunday 
lesson occurred, looked for it as for the “ very lovely 
song of one that hath a pleasant voice,” 1 , We have 
watched the rise of Joseph from 


a prison to a palace, 
the successive interviews with 


his brethren, the 


', and the burst of overpower- 
ing feeling; which “ the Egyptians and the house of 
Pharaoh heard,” when at len 
secret was revealed. It is all known to us, all 
familiar, though sacred as the prayers of our infancy, 
But in its sacredness we may not forget its human 
` truthfulness. ‘Joseph was a man “ subject to like 

passions as ourselves”; and the character impressed 

upon him at his birth remained with him, and can 

be traced till his death. Tf we would know whether 


years aad prosperity could chill the warmth of ‘his 

affections, we may think upon the grief evinced fop 

his father’s death, the mourning “with a great and 

very sore lamentation,” ? commemorated even by the 
1 Ezek. xxxiii. 32, ? Gen, 1. 10, 


s 


gth the long hidden ` 
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people, of the land; and the tenderness which 
expended itself doubtless upon Ephraim’s children of 
the third generation, as well as upon the children of 
“ Machir the son of Manasni) ” who “were brought 
up upon Joseph’s Knees.” + 

Such was the individuality of Joseph, perhaps the 
most interesting of all the characters in the Old 
Testament. That he was a wise ruler, just and true, 
serving his earthly sovereign as he served his Ged, 
and that the events of his early life fitted him for 
the office he was to fulfil, are facts equally important 
and instructive. But the point which we are now 
called upon to remark is, that in training him, as no 
doubt God in His wisdom did train him, to be the 
ruler of. Egypt, his distinctive qualities were left un- 
touched, or, at least, were only guided and cultivated. 
There were*features of his character which, when 
developed by circumstances, fitted him for the post 
he was to occupy in Egypt ; but there were also other 
and more striking characteristics, educated by an inner 
“discipline, which, unless we conceive them to have 
had no aia a idea inconsistent with the infinite 
wisdom of the Creator—must have been given him 
with a view to some duty or office connected with a 
higher and more enduring existence. 

As Joseph lived, so he died, and so he will rise 
again. Can it be that his love, his tenderness, his 
sympathy, shall be without purpose in Eternity ? 

Moses comes before us with a very differen? claim 
upon our interest. We are told, in the Book of 
Numbers, that he was the “meekest of men”; but 
probably the comment which we all make upon the 

1 Gen, 1. 23. 
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words is that of wonder. We think of , Moses 
striking the rock in his impatience, and it would 
seem that he was not meek. 

Yet we must remember that meekness does not 
necessarily imply insensibility of slowness of feel- 
ing, but only strict self-control, united with un- 
selfishness and sympathy. The most excitable person 
may, with such counteracting qualities, become the 
meckest; self-control keeping the eager impulse 
under subjection, until unselfishness and sympathy 
have had time to make themselves heard, and by 
placing the irritating circumstdhees in a just light, 
to remove or soften the cause of offence. 

Self-control is, however, a hard lesson; and until 
it is thoroughly acquired, a person born with an 
impetuous temperament will be liable to sudden 
outbreaks of wrath. Moses at the beginning of his 
career, and at its conclusion, appears, in this respect, 
like two distinct persons; and yet examination 
seems to show that he never lost his natural excita- 
bility. For it must be remembered that God has 
not implanted in our nature any passion which, neces- 
sarily and irresistibly, leads us to sin. Unjustifiable 
anger is doubtless a great offence, but the quick 
feelings and the energy of disposition which, when 
distorted and exaggerated, constitute sinful anger, 
are in themselves innocent, and may even be pro- 
ductive of great good. Moses, impetuous by nature, 
became “the meekest of men,” that is, he learnt to 
control his instinctive feelings, so as not to indulge 
them on wrong occasions, or in a wrong degree; but 
the characteristics still remained, They had a work 
to do on earth, and have doubtless a work to do also 
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in the unseen world; and whatever may be the 
mystetious connection between the glorified body 
and the renewed soul, and whatever the effect of 
matter upon mind, we may not think that when 
we meet the great Hebrew Lawgiver, before the 
judgment seat of our Redeemer, it will be in any 
form, or with any qualities, but those which shall 
enable us at once to recognize him in his distinct 
individuality, ` p 

We will cursorily glance at his history as an 
evidence of what has been asserted. 

On the very first occasion when Moses is brought 
before us in Scripture, his impetuosity, quick 
sympathy, and unselfishness, though mingled with 
singular timidity, are exhibited. He spied an 
Egyptian smiting a Hebrew, and he slew the 
Egyptian, and hid him in the sand. The following 
day he interferred in a quarrel between two of his 
own countrymen,@nd then in alarm fled from Egypt. 
In Midian he again appeared in a similar character, 
as the champion of the daughters of Reuel, in their 
contest with the shepherds. 

During the whole period of the wonderful inter- 
course between the Almighty and the chosen 
deliverer of Isracl, the impetuosity of Moses’ 
character was displayed continually. When the 
miracles, which” he was enabled to work, failed of 
their effects upon the king’s heart, he ventured to ex- 
postulate with God, in words which could only have 
been suggested by the disappointment of an im- 
patient spirit. The overtasking of his own powers, 
when, at the very outset of the journey through the 
wilderness, he undertook himself to decide the 
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quarrels which arose amongst the people, is an 
evidence that his was no naturally calm and prudent 
mind. The appeal made by his father-in-law, 
“Thou wilt surely wear away, both thou, and this 
people that is with thee: for this thing is too heavy 
for thee,”! shows the consciousness entertained by 
those who watched him, of the eagerness, which 
would almost necessarily tend to exaggeration in 
action; whilst the ready compliance with Jethro’s 
suggestion is a proof of the control which he was 
learning to exercise over his own impulses. 

The circumstances which followed the giving of 
the law are another and very striking testimony 
to the impetuosity of Moses’ character. When he 
descended the Mount, and heard the voices of the 
people shouting in their idolatrous worship, his “anger 
waxed hot, and he cast the tables (of the law) out of 
his hands, and brake them beneath the mount.”? Ti 
was a just anger—more than jast—it was holy ; 

À; but it was anger still, and the punishment inflicted 
upon the people is in accordance with it. Moses 
burnt the calf in the fire, and “ ground it to powder, 
and strawed it upon the water, and made the 
children of Israel drink of it.” And when he had 
thus humbled them to the dust, he gave the fierce 
command to the sons of Levi, “Go in and ont from 
gate to gate throughout the campy and slay every 
man. his companion, and every man his neighbour.” # 

The prayer which followed that terrible vengeance 
is surely also the prayer of no calm mind. Oh, this 
people have sinned a great sin, and have made them 


1 Exod, xviii. 18. ? Exod. xxxii, 19. 3 Exod. xxxii. 20, 27. 
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gods of gold. Y JorSW; if Thou wilt forgive their 
sin,—and if not, Wiot me, I pray Thee, out of Thy 
book which Thou hast written.”! Neither was ita 
quiet unimpassioned spirit which could have dared 
to utter that awful request—“ I beseech thee, shew 
me Thy Glory” ?—immediately after the exhibition of 
the Almighty’s vengeance. That such a request was, 
in its measure, granted, is a sufficient proof, if any 
were needed, that ardent feelings, however enthu- 
siastic, ave, when duly controlled, acceptable in God's 
sight, if only they are directed into their legitimate 
channel, 

In singular contrast with the great jealousy exhi- 
bited by Moses for the honour of the Almighty—a. 


jealousy which was again showed in the case of ‘the 


rebellion of Korah—is the fact that in the one in- 
stance in which his private actions were condemned, 
his conduct was such as to cause the comment to be 
inserted which has given rise in many minds to so 
much astonishment— Now the man Moses was very 
meek, above all the men which were upon the face 
of the earth.” 3 

Yes, Moses was meek. He hing controlled and 
subdued himself to meekness where his own honour 
was at stake; but when the glory of his God was 
concerned he was still what he was at his birth— 
zealous, ardent, even hasty, in his impulses and his 
actions ; and God, as it would seem, did not will that 
he should be otherwise. a 

And yet, for an angry word and a hasty action, 


1 Exod. xxxii. 31, 32. ? Exod. xxxiii. 18. 3 Numb. xii. 3. 
VOL. I. c 
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Moses was denied the one 85t thiging of his life— 
he was forbidden to enter the PYhised Land. 

There must have been some overpowering cause 
for a discipline so severe, and so rigidly carried out. 
It may be that when men have âll but attained the 
self-restraint which converts their natural charac- 
teristics into settled virtue, God is pleased to test and 
purify them more thoroughly in order that every re- 
maining particle of dross may be purged away, and 
they may be fully fitted for their work in another 
state. From the day when the decree was given— 
“ Because ye believed Me not, to sanctify Me in the 
eyes of the children of Israel, therefore ye shall not 
bring this congregation into the land which I have 
given them” !—the life of the eager-hearted leader of 
Israel must have been one long struggle between the 
impatient yeaiings of his natural disposition and 
the submission demanded by God. 


We see it throughout the whole of the Book of 
Deuteronomy. It is a book containing no mere 
repetition of laws: it is the outpouring of the 
Strongest patriotism, of the most ardent longing for 
a people’s welfare ; but it is also the revelation of 
a secret bitterness of regret in the heart of Moses, 
which betrays itself in the constantly recurring 
reference to the punishment that had fallen upon 
him. “The Lord was angry with me for your sakes, 
saying, Thou shalt not go in thither.”? “And I 
besought the Lord at that time, saying, O Lord God, 


.. «+ I pray Thee, let me go over, and see the good 


1 Numb. xx. 12, 2 Deut. i. 37. 
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land that is beyond J ore YS that goodly mountain, and 
Lebanon.” 1 “But I must die in this land, I must 
not go over Jordan : but ye shall go over, and possess 
that good land.” ? „He was not to enter. He was 
but to gaze from afar on a picture the foreground 
of which alone was clearly discernible. The deep 
valley of the Jordan intervened between him and 
“that good land.” From the heights of Pisgah he 
could catch but a glimpse of Gilead and the distant 
hills of Naphtali; and though Jerusalem, the des- 
tined centre of his nation’s glory, may have been 
visible through the opening of the descent to Jericho, 
yet the limits of the country of his hope— “ the 
utmost sea and the desert of the south” — were 
hidden from him. 

And yet so much had he dwelt upon if im iuiagina- , 
tion, that he speaks of it in the lxuguage of one to 
whom every feature of the landscape and every pro- 
duction of the soil were familiar. “ The Lord thy 
God bringeth thee into a land of brooks and waters 
that spring out of valleys and hills ; a land of wheat, 
and barley, and vines, and fig trees, and pomegranates ; 
a land of oil olive, and honey ; a land wherein thou 
shalt eat bread without scarceness; a land whose 
stones are iron, and out of whose hills thou mayest dig 
brass.” And even when directing them as to the 
solemn ceremonies by which their entrance into their 
inheritance was to be marked, he turns aside, as it 
were, to mark the distinctive outline of the scenery 
to be connected with it. Ebal and Gerizim—the 
mountains of blessing and of cursing—were fixed 


1 Deut, iii. 28, 25: 7 Deut. iv. 22: * Deut, viii. 7-9. 
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for ever in the knowledge™S*the people by he de- 


scription given, lingeringly and tenderly, as though 
they belonged rather to a home of promise than 
of memory. “Are they not on the other side 
Jordan, by the way where the sun goeth down, in 
the land of the Canaanites, which dwell in the 
champaign over against Gilgal, beside the plains of 
Moreh ?’’? 

To see the land of this vivid faith, to approach so 
near, even to its border, and yet to be debarred from 
entering, was a punishment the severity of which 
can never be appreciated till we realize the distinctive 
characteristics of the man on whom it was inflicted. 
Yet, after the long tempestuous life, and the one 
hitter disappointment, the last blessing of Moses 
shows 2 fulness of confidence and rest which brings 
with it the conviction that the imperfection of human 
impetuosity had at length been subdued into 
exulting trust; and that the meck 
the most eager-hearted of men, 
work in a future and a sinless 
none like unto the 
upon the heaven in 


an 
est, yet, perhaps, 
was ready for his 
world. “'There is 
God of Jeshurun, who rideth 

thy help, and in His excellency 
on the sky. The Eternal God is thy refuge, and 
underneath are the everlasting Arms: and He shall 
thrust out the enemy from before thee ; and shall say, 
Destroy them. Israel then shall dwell in safety 
alone: the fountain of Jacob shall be upon a land of 
corn and wine; also his heavens shall drop down 
dew. Happy art thou, O Israel: who is like unto 
thee, O people saved by the Lord, the shield of thy 


1 Dent, xi, 30. 
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help, apd who is the sword of thy excellency! and 
thine enemies shall be found liars unto thee; and 
thou shalt tread upon their high places.” ? 

So Moses the servant of the Lord died there in 
the land of Moab, according to the word of the Lord. 
And He buried him in a valley in the land of Moab, 
over against Beth-peor : but no man knoweth of his 
sepulchre unto this day.” * 

One more illustration of the marked differences 
between the best of men may be taken from the 
characters belonging to the Christian dispensa- 
tion. Moses and St. Paul were’ both impulsive, 
earnest, energetic; both laboured devotedly for the 
service of their Almighty Lord ; both were permitted 
to contribute largely to the establishment of His 
Kingdom upon earth. Yet we feel that they were 
essentially ‘unlike. In what did this dissimilarity 
consist ? 

Perhaps the first and most obvious distinction 
may be found in a characteristic in St. Paul, which 
we are often inclined utterlftey condemn, so rarely ' 
is it controlled sufficiently to work for good. For 
want of a better term, it may be called self- 
reliance. Now, it is evident that this quality may 
lead a man to presumption: it may induce him to lean 
on his own understanding, rejecting the counsels of 
God. But itis also certain, though perhaps not at 
once equally evident, that without it no great work 
of good can in this world be carried out; uñless, as 
in the case of Moses, it may please God visibly to 
interpose His own power, and exhibit it the more 


1 Deut. xxxiii. 26—29. 2 Deut. xxxiv. 5.6.7 
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through the very weakness of the instrument He 
vouchsafes to employ. 

If St. Paul had not been an Apostle, he must 
still have been a distinguished man. He had opinions, 
purposes, determinations of his own; he was by 
nature bold. Comparing him with Moses, and 
imagining him placed in the same position, we feel 
that his character must have exhibited itself differ- 
ently. The commands of God would have been 
equally obeyed by both; but where Moses shrank 
back with timid reluctance, St. Paul would, as we 
cannot but imagine, haye thrown the energy of his 
will into the work, and confronted its difficulties with 
exultation. In Moses, impetuosity was the excite- 
ment of a moment; in St. Paul it was the burning 
ardour’ of a life. Throughout the whole career of 
the great Hebrew Lawgiver, we aro~ continually 
carried back to the Almighty as the immediate 
Director of his determinations. So strongly, indeed, 
is this displayed that, without the fact of this guid- 
ance, it would seem impossible for Moses, being what 
he was, to have done what he did. He might have 
felt for his countrymen, he might have committed 
some hasty act in their defence; but by nature he 
was, as it appears, timid in working out his wishes, 
however strong might be the impulse which awakened 
them. Even if he had been capable of forming laws 
for the Israelites, he was clearly not capable of an 
act soabold as that of carrying them ont of Egypt; 
still less of leading them through the wilderness, and 
bearing with their murmurs and their rebellions for 
forty years. 


St. Paul might have done it; for St. Paul, asa 
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man, feared no difficulties, and had a steadiness of 
aim which nothing could alter. And if St. Paul had 
been left in the darkness of Judaism, he might have 
been Antichrist in the independence of his dauntless 
spirit, and the st®ength of his wonderful intellect. 
Is it in the least necessary that such independence 
and strength should be crushed, before the sinful 
human creature is admitted into the presence of his 
Maker? A cursory glance at St. Paul’s life would 
seem to teach us otherwise. 

The outset of his history shows the power of inde- 
pendent thought and action, excited in a wrong cause. 
Tt was this which made him turn aside from the 
gentler counsels of Gamaliel, and take part in the 
condemnation of Stephen; and thesame characteristic, 
when sanctified by the Spirit of God, led him after- 
wards openly to give up the prejudices of his birth 
and education, fearlessly to proclaim salvation to the 
Gentiles, and without regard to the consequences to 
carry on the controversies which that act necessarily 
involved. And it is very remarkable that the inter- 
position of the Almighty appears in searcely any 
instance exerted, to check this independence of 
character. Whilst, in the case of Moses, even the 
minutest details of law and conduct were regulated 
by special command, in that of St. Paula freedom 
of conduct was permitted which the Apostle himself 
plainly recognizes. We see it in his missionary 
journeys, begun, indeed, by express commend, but 
carried out in conformity with human plans; and 
only in one instance interrupted by the command 
not to preach in Bithynia, but to go at once to 
Europe. The circumcision of Timothy, and the 
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omission of the same rite in the case of Titus, were 
the decisions, as it would evidently seem, of human 
judgment, The opinions respecting the advisability 
of marriage under certain circumstances, sent to the 
Corinthian Church, were expressiy stated to be, in 
some points, the result of his own consideration of 
the subject ; whilst in explaining his conduct, or in 
excusing himself when blamed, St. Paul constantly 
brings forward reasons which would have been worse 
than needless if an express command had been issued 
in each separate case. Thus, he says, speaking of his 
change of mind with reference to his intended visit 
to Corinth, .“ When I therefore was thus minded, 
did I use lightness? I call God for a record upon 
my soul, that to spare you I came not as yet unto 


Corinth,” 1 And so in another place, “Id 


ermined 
this with myself, that I would not come again to you 
in heaviness.” 2 


And once more, 
mitted an offence in abasing mysel 
be exalted, because I have preached t 
of God freely? In all things I h 


from being burdensome unto you, a 
myself.” $ 


“Have I com- 
f that ye might 
o you the gospel 
ave kept myself 
nd so will I keep 


In these and in many 
plainly that the Apostle, 
and divinely inspired 
certain limits, to carry 
the mode which seeme 
best ane! wisest; thou 
whilst asserting this in 


other instances, we see 


għ we must not forget that 


1 2 Cor. i. 17, 23. 2 2 Cor. ii. 1, a 2 Cor. xi. 7, 9. 
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At what point the Divine guidance and the pecu- 
liarities of the human mind met, it is as impossible 
for us to decide, as it is to discover which of our 
thoughts are given us by the direct interposition of 
the Holy Spirit, and which are the result of what 
may be termed natural causes. The only fact of 
importance to the present subject is, that the inde- 
pendent working of St. Paul’s vigorous character 
was in no way crushed by the obedience required by 
his Christian profession, or by the fact of his Divine 
inspiration. And as scope was given to this vigour 
in action, so was it also permitted in thought. St. 
Paul’s intellect, his originality, and, if the expression 
may, without irreverence, be used, his worldly 
wisdom, are exhibited in his public addresses as well 
as in his*written Epistles. Looking at his speeches, 
made under different circumstances, we are at once 
struck by their variety, their definite aim, and the 
boldness with which every point that can be turned 
to advantage is seized upon. In his speech to the 
Athenians, perhaps the most remarkable of all, the 
line of his argument is Christian only in a very 
remote degree. Addressing a heathen people, he 
reasons upon the principles of natural religion, and 
from them leads the way gradually to revelation. 
When addressing his own countrymen, he gives the 
story of his conversion at length, and enlists their 
attention, at the very opening of his speech, by 
declaring his adherence to the strictest principles of 
their law. But when he speaks to Felix, the profli- 
gate heathen, he passes over the miraculous portion 
of his story; and in his defence lays the chief stress 
upon his love of law, peace, and order; at the same 
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time strongly asserting his own innocence—a form of 
self-respect according well with the Roman sense of 


did the Apostle neglect to seize any point which 
might fairly be turned to his own advantage. Before 
the Roman officer he claimed the privileges of a 
Roman citizen, and thus secured himself from the 
degradation of Scourging. When Pharisees and 


Sadducees were mingled in one council hesdeclared 
himself “a Pharisee, the son of a Pharis&p,” 1 


i n, and whose dedication to a 
Spired teacher, would, it might 
» Subdue, if not ufferly crush, the 


Am 
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upon? How many thoughtful parents have loved 
an ideal child, and formeds for it, even before its birth, 
an ideal system of education! How many, instead 
of accepting their children as they have been given 
them, with all their distinctive traits, have, by the 
power of imagination, invested them with qualities 
which they did not possess, but which it was con- 
sidered right that they should possess; and acting 
upon that preconceived determination, forced them 
into professions or positions in life for which they 
were unsuited, and thus fatally marred their pros- 
pects! Itis the case with almost all, more or less. 
We make ourselves our children’s Providence, and 
then marvel that we fail to attain the object for 
which have laboured. Regardless of the charac- 
teristic&which God has implanted in them, and 
which must be intended for the accomplishment of 
His purpose, we bend and coerce in order to form 
the character and the life according to our own ideas 
of whatis best, and then sit down in disappointment, 
and lay the blame on the child, if we dare not attri- 
bute it to our Maker. 

And yet it will be said all education must be 
unsound which does not propose for itself some 
object; and the highest of all objects must be 
that of living a life in accordance with God’s 
Will. If, therefore, we strive to educate our children 
in conformity with God’s Will we must be doing 
right. Most perfectly true: but the mistake we 
make is in confounding God’s Will with God’s com- 
mand. His Will, with regard to each individual, 
is the object or purpose—the final cause, of that 
indiyidual’s creation. His commands are the laws 
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by which He teaches us how this object may best be 
attained. The knowledge of God's commands does 
not, therefore, as we are apt to think, give us a 
knowledge of His Will with regard either to ourselves 
or to others; if it did, we should be obliged con- 
tinually to go counter to the Providential circum- 
stances of life in order to place our children in the 
position in which we should have reason to think 
they would be least exposed to the temptation to 
disobey those commands. A boy with an ardent 
desire for the life of a soldier could never, for 
instance, by Christian parents, be allowed to become 
a soldier, because it is universally acknowledged that 
the military profession is open to the risk of great 
evil; and the very fact of the longing for g a life 


would imply that the boy had symp: s and 
tendencies that would peculi 


evil. Heavy as is the res 


His purposes and intentions; 
search iereverently into what that Wi 
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Hands; being quite sure that whether failure or 
success may attend our earthly projects, there can be 
but one end, and that God’s end, brought out in the 
future. 

And if we would be assured that this acceptance 
of individual characteristics is our only safe guide 
in education, we may consider briefly the effect of 
the contrary—the systematic principle. 

A child, we will suppose, is eager, affectionate, yet 
hasty in judgment, and passionate in temper. Our 
system, perhaps, is sternness and justice. We think 
it right to repel feeling; and we can and do repel it 
—externally. But the impetuosity and temper break 
forth when the child escapes our control, and the 
results are a hundred-fold more fatal than they could 
possiblythaye been if we had accepted the character 
as the inditation of God’s Will for the child’s future 
destiny, and sympathized with, and trained, instead 
of attempting to repel it. 

Again, another child may be reserved, cold in man- 
ner, shy, and exclusive. Our system, perhaps, is that 
of opennessand confidence. We insist upon unreserye, 
we display our own feelings, and expect a similar 
exhibition in return. In all probability we shall fail 
in our wish; but if we succeed, we shall have gained 
only an outward victory: the natural tone of mind 
will return when the external influence is withdrawn, 
and by the necessary law of reaction its peculiarities 
will be exaggerated. ° 

Or, to take one more example, we rely perhaps 
upon obedience—absolute obedience. If we insist 
upon it we shall have it, and the result will at first 
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be eminently gratifying; for without obedience 
the very idea of education is an absurdity. .But if 
we train the child upon obedience only, without 
reference to other principles, it will become, if weak, 
an automaton; if strong, a hypocrite. Either the 
will, from force of habit, will succumb through life 
to every more powerful will with which it comes in 
contact; or, equally from force of habit, the natural 
disposition will be concealed, and the character will 
be made to appear that which may for the moment 
be most to the advantage of the individual, 

A system, indeed, even supposing it to be good 
for one, cannot possibly be good for all: there are 
no doubt faults which must in each be alike up- 
rooted, yet even with regard to them the mode of 
dealing must in every case be a subject of eparate 
study. x 

But the characteristics of which we have been 
speaking are by no means necessarily faults, though 
they are very likely to become such. If they are to 
be ignored or crushed by system, then ig man’s 
wisdom very different from God’s. Where shall we 
find the rigidity of system in the government of 
the Almighty ? Í 


enabled to keep 
to the purity of 
an angel: “Thou shalt loye the Lord thy God with 
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all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength, and with all thy mind; and thy neighbour 
as thyself.” 1 

We want no other principles. These, and these only, 
are the perfect revelation of God, and whatever laws 
may be deduced from them are but phases and portions 
of the great whole. As the several rays of colour 
merge in the pure light; as the various attributes of 
the All-Holy One blend into one infinite perfection ; 
so the various forms of our duty to God are con- 
tained in the first of these commands, and those con- 
nected with our duty to man in the second. And 
when we base education upon any one phase of good 
instead of that which embraces all goodness, we act 
as did the heathen when they deified the attributes 
of the Almighty, and, placing them on His Throne, 
fell down and worshipped each man the god of his 
own. choice—the principle which was most akin to 
the desire of his own heart. 

The effect of that idolatry upon the morals of 
mankind—the inextricable confusion which it occa- 
sioned—is too well known to be enlarged upon. But 
we may be certain that a false principle will work a 
fatal result as surely now as it did then. 


1 St. Luke x. 27. 


CHAPTER III. 
PRINCIPLES AND RULES, 


We have arrived at this conclusion—that the object, 
of education is the carrying out of God’s Will for 
the individual; that the purpose of this Will is 
hidden from us in the Eternal counsels of God; but 
that the direction in which we are to work is pointed 
out tous by the peculiar endowments of character 
and of intellect with which every persom is gifted ; 
whilst the principles which are to guide us are con- 
tained in the two great commands—to love God 
wholly, and to love our neighbour as ourselves, 

We now come to the more difficult and intricate 
questions which concern the application of these laws 
to particular cases. 

When we look at the various conditions of man’s 
life on earth, it is evident that this application 
of the two fundamental laws must inyolve secondary 
laws, such as those contained in the Decalogue, 
whilst these again must be subdivided to mect the 
needs of civil, ecclesiastical, and domestic govern- 
ment. It is of the latter only—that is, of the laws 


required for domestic government—that we have 
now to speak. 


Were we angels, we should need none but funda- 
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mental law—for angels, as Hooker says, “ beholding 
the Face of God, in admiration’ of so great excellency, 
they all adore Him; and being rapt with the love of 
His Beauty, they cleave inseparably for ever unto 
Him. Desire to resemble Him in goodness maketh 
them unweariable, and even insatiable in their 
longing to do by all means all manner of good unto 
all the creatures of God, but especially unto the 
- children of men.”! And the nearer a man ap- 
proaches to the life of an angel upon earth, the less 
he will find himself oppressed by the restraints of 
moral secondary laws. They are but exemplifications 
of the two great primary laws, and as such he can not 
only reconcile himself to them without difficulty, but 
even cease to feel that they are laws, so far as the 
notion of law implies restraint. 

To attempt, however, to go through life without 
secondary laws of some kind, marked and well con- 
sidered, would be to act against the dictates of 
reason, and also to set aside the example which God 
Himself has given us in His own dealings with His 
creatures. For the example of these secondary laws 
and the principle of their right application is to be 
found in the mode in which God has, at two different 
periods of the world’s history, been pleased to teach. 
the people whom.He has set apart for Himself, under 
the Jewish and under the Christian dispensations. 

When the Jews were led out of Egypt, they were a 
nation in infancy. Long subjection had crushed all 
strength of mind, all settled force of purpose, all 
power of abstraction. Like children, they could be 


1 Eccles. Pol., Book I. 
VOL. I. . 
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ruled only by the visible. Earthly objects, earthly 
gratifications, were their sole ideas of reward. Im- 
patient of disappointment—led away by the tempta- 
tions of sense—it required the actual symbols of 
God’s presence to keep Him in their remembrance. 
When Moses remained in the Mount they called upon 
Aaron to make them a god, for unless they saw their 
deity they could not believe in him. When water 
failed them, they murmured; when food became 
scarce, they forgot the miseries of slavery, and 
groaned for the flesh-pots of Egypt. Miracles made 
only a momentary impression upon them, for, like 
“children, so limited were their powers of thought and 
reasoning, that miracles themselves became natural 
to them. 

To give none but abstract laws to such a people 
would have been absolutely unavailing ; əs unavailing 
as it would be to preach toa little child of that eternal 
Law, the origin of all lat, “ which hath been of God, 
and with God eyerlastingly—that Law, the Author 
and Observer whereof is one only God, to be blessed 
for ever,” 1 

For a nation in its infancy, therefore, not only 
general secondary laws, but temporary laws, or rules of 
various descriptions, were essential. They required 
limitations, warnings, minute directions, instan- 
taneous punishments; for by these only could their 
earthly and narrow minds be kept in the right path. 
If lef to themselves, they must have been the prey 
of their own passions, and succumbed to their own 
weakness. And we find that in training them God 


? Eccles. Pol., Book I. 
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did thus deal with them. He marked out distinctly 
the path in which they were to tread. He gave them 
directions for their daily use. He interposed with 
cautions at every step. He made their religion one 
of outward observaaces, which, even if they failed to 
recognize as having a spiritual meaning, yet stamped 
upon their hearts indelibly the consciousness of an 
unseen God whom they were to obey; and every 
infraction of those rules was punished without delay. 
And so He led them on, step by step, until they were 
established in their own land; and then, by slow 
degrees, He relaxed this visible interposition, and 
though he still made His rules binding upon them, 
He taught them the bitter consequences of dis- 
obedience rather by the experience of natural 
punishments, than by the immediate infliction of 
His judgments. 

The history of the Jews under the Judges is 
the history of a nation whose physical powers are 
developing, whilst the moral and intellectual powers 
are, as it were, in abeyance. The constant strife, 
the rough hardihood, the summary vengeanc® of 
which we read, all speak of such a period. God from 
time to time interposed for their deliverance, but it 
would seem as if He had willed that they should 
work out for themselves those laws of civil govern- 
ment without which a people can be but barbarians. 
Like children at school, they had their contests for 
might over right, and were compelled to recagnize 
the necessity of government by the sufferings which 
its absence brought upon them. Under the Kings 
their intellectual powers were enlarged, civilization 
spread ; wealth, and luxury, and earthly splendour 

D2 
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formed part of the national greatness. But, moral 
advancement was left far in the background. That 
was a time for solemn rebukes and prophetic 
threatenings; but there were no new laws, and 
actual miraculous interpositions were rare, and given 
yather as warnings to those who had forsaken God, 
than as encouragements to those who served Him. 
Elijah and Elisha were prophets in Israel ; for Judah 
more faithful—needed not such visible reminders 
of the Almighty’s power. 

But the Jews, as a nation, failed to respond to the 
care lavished upon them. They did the work pre- 
destined for them in the counsels of God, but their 
will was not one with His, and they were cast off. 
And then began a new dispensation—one which was 
‘to embrace the whole human race. 

It was a dispensation commenced under. different 
circumstances, at a more advanced period of the 
world’s growth. Learning, art, and civilization had 
arrived at a point which, even in these days of 
professed advancement, can scarcely be said to be 
surpassed. The writers of that period are still our 
teachers; ‘the works of its sculptors and architects 
are still our models. Mankind were adults, and the 
education of childhood was unsuited to them, 

And therefore when God vouchsafed once more 
to reveal His commands, it was in a different way. 
The laws promulgated by our Blessed Lord took the 
form of principles. The rules for their application it 
was left to the Christian Church to work out for 
itself, though directly guided at first, as we cannot 
doubt, by the Spirit of God. 


The truth of this statement has already been 
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illustrated by the life of St. Paul; but it is evi- 
denced throughout the whole of the New Testament, 
and is confirmed by the history of mankind from that 
period to the present day. We, in our ignorance and 
blindness, doubtless”are often inclined to wish it had 
been otherwise. In the midst of the controversies 
which meet us on every side, we long for more 
certain guidance, and lament that the points in 
dispute had not been clearly defined at the very 
outset of Christianity. 

But putting aside the fact that nations, like in- 
dividuals, when cultivated in intellect, will always 
make use of their powers to reason away laws instead 
of obeying them ; and that no rules, however 
stringent, will be sufficiently clear to bind those who 
have arrived at a period when the will is opposed to 
restraint; iè is sufficient for our present purpose 
to remark what the Almighty, in His inscrutable 
wisdom, has evidently pointed out to us. by His 
government of the world, namely, that a more per- 
fect obedience, a purer morality, a higher tone of 
thought are to be attained by leaving the will and 
the judgment free—when reason and intellect have 
prepared the way for that freedom—than by any 
system of rules, however perfect, or any directions for 
guidance, howevgr wise. With rigid rules, clearly 
defined ceremonies, absolutely commanded, we might 
„doubtless have had a more perfect exhibition of the 
exterior of Christ's Church on earth. But that Ghurch 
is ultimately destined for Heaven ; and the quarrying 
and polishing of each separate stone, which is to form 
part of “the Building not made with hands,” is 
undoubtedly carried on through the medium of those 
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sharp collisions - and frictions which mar the per- 
fection of its present beauty. 

When religion was to be taught to the Jews in 
their ignorance, God allowed them to make no mis- , 
takes. When it was to be taught to the whole world 
jn its intelligence, men were educated by the Very 
means of their mistakes. 

The deduction, as regards the education of in- 
dividuals, is evident: 

Rules for children; principles for adults. 

Is there any axiom more true? May we not also 
ask, Is there any axiom more neglected ? 

Let us inquire of those who are commissioned for 
a time to take the place of parents—tutors and 
governesses—what is the frequent complaint made 
against the young people approaching to manhood 
and womanhood who are committed to their charge. 
Is it not that they fail in obedience, dutifulness, and 
respect to their parents? And what is too often tho 
regret, tho sorrow—we will not call it complaint— 

of these young persons, when they, speak of their 
parents? Is it not that, as the expression ig, they 
cannot get on with them—they are afraid of them— 
they think them fidgety, interfering, particular? Tt 
may seem a vory hard thing to say ; for thero is no 
ideal to which tho world clings mor® tenaciously than 
to that of the reciprocal affection and duty between 
parents and children — most especially between 
mothers and daughters. Every young mother be- 
lieves that her little girl will grow up to be her 
cherished companion, and friend, and comfort: not 
because she is educated rightly, but simply because 


she is her daughter ; and every child dreams of a 


A 
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mother, who is to be its visible guardian angel: 
not because she’is wise, and just, and tender, but 
because, in the imagination of a child, the office of 
such a visible guardian angel necessarily belongs to 
its mother. a 

To say that the existence of this hallowed affection 
can ever be a mere dream of the imagination, will 
be at once to raise an outcry of surprise and indig- 
nation. In asserting such a possibility, it may be 
said, we put aside the fact that the relation between 
a mother and her child is recognized as sacred by 
God, and deny the evident intentions of His Pro- 
vidence. Ifa mother’s love and a child’s grateful 
duty are not realities of natural affection, where can 
we'look for anything on which, in this disappointing 
world, our yearning hearts may rest? The love 
between a thother, and child is, indeed, most sacred. 
God forbid that we should not think it so! It is the 
manifest intention of Providence that, in every case, 
it should exist. It would be folly to deny it. But 
thére are many other things, with regard to which 
the intention is evident—so evident, indeed, that it is 
impossible for any reasoning being to doubt it—whilst 
yet the failures are far more numerous than the ful- 
Alment. Mankind are intended to be happy and 
healthy ; but misery and sickness are the portion of 
nine-tenths of the human race. 

Man’s will, man’s folly, are allowed, in a very 
awful manner, to mar the merciful intentions of 
Providence; and, perhaps, in no way do they work 
more fatally than in the relation between parents 
and children. 


“My little one is such a darling, I cannot help 
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spoiling it!” The words sound almost sweet when 
uttered by a young mother. They speak of love, 
self-sacrifice, tenderness: yet are they the most 
cruel words which could ever escape her lips. r 

Not help spoiling it! Then sħe cannot help dis- 
obeying the positive injunction of God, neglecting 
the example He has Himself given. She penno 
help laying up in store for her child, sin and sin’s 
punishment; in this world, bitter regret, suffering, 
shame—it may be remorse, which shall never be 
repentance; and in the world to come—? If it 
were permitted us to question the unhappy ones for 
whom even a Redeemer’s love is unavailing, how 
many, do we think, might be numbered amongst 
them, who were once—spoilt children ? Rules for 
children—strict rules! We cannot say it to ourselves 
too often. Not severe rules, not given—that were a 
most grievous mistake—with any severity of man- 
ner; but definite rules, on the infraction of which 
punishment shall instantly be inflicted, The first of 
the Israelites, in the wilderness, who broke the rigid 
law of the Sabbath, died for his offence. God was 
then teaching a nation of children. When He after- 
wards gave His commands to the intelligent world, 
the Redeemer proclaimed the abrogation of the 
external rule, and declared that “the Sabbath was 
made for-man, and not man for the Sabbath.” 1 

This brings us to the second part of the axiom— 
Principles for adults, 

What do we see, iri the present day, with regard 
to its application to young persons ? 

It will, perhaps, be said, it does not concern them. 

1 St. Mark ii, 27, 


a 


a 
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They are not adults. True; but they are rapidly 
becoming such. The precise age when a youth 
becomes morally a man, or a young girl a woman, it 
may be difficult to determine, It will vary accord- 
ing to character. But no one will say that young 
people of fifteen, sixteen, or seventeen are, strictly 
speaking, children, or can, wisely, be treated as such. 
And, perhaps, no one actually professes to do so. 
The theory is, that as the mind enlarges, the judg- 
ment may be left more free. A right theory, con- 
sistent with common sense, and—as we have pointed 
out—with the dealings of God withman. But when 
we come to practice, what do we find? These chil- 
dren, such darlings, that it was impossible not to spoil 
them—are they darlings still? They can no longer 
be taken into their mother’s lap, and fondled and 
coaxed. Their fits of infantine passion have become 
settled ill temper. Their petty wilfulness has been 
trained into disobedience. Their shyness and timidity 
have been carefully nursed into vanity and affec- 
tation, Their childish whims have been converted 
into selfishness. What is to be done with a dis- 
obedient, vain, affected, selfish, ill-tempered girl of, 
we will say, fifteen? Talk to her of principles; 
she has no notion of what you mean! Principles 
are understood hy their application. Their meaning 
is to be learnt by degrees—by the help of rules and 
examples. There is no royal road for instruction 
in principles, any more than for instruction in any 
other branch of learning ; and, as the young girl has 
the mind of a child, she must, it is supposed, be 
treated accordingly. She is placed therefore under 
a strict governess ; she is watched, scolded, punished, 
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debarred from amusement, and taught to look upon 

‘herself as hopelessly wicked, and, in consequence, 
forced back upon the solitude of her own heart ; and, 
meeting with no sympathy, she naturally shelters 
herself under a reserve, which is considered only 
another symptem of a cold heart. At length, con- 
sidered totally unmanageable, she is sent away from 
home. If in this new sphere a better life should 
dawn upon her, will it not, probably, be years before 
her affections can be drawn towards the mother who 
so miserably spoilt her in childhood, and so hope- 
lessly misunderstood her in youth ? 

Or, take another instance, not uncommon. We will 
suppose a child not to have been so utterly spoilt, 
but only overpetted, taught to think mnch of her- 
self, to put herself forward, to give her opinion 
unasked, to be, in fact, conceited and wilful. These 
faults will assuredly not decrease as years advance. 
What we are apt to call conceit and wilfulness’ is 
often only the natural result of a too rapid growth of 
the intellectual, as compared with the moral, powers, 
Minds outgrow their strength just as bodies do. 

A clever girl, or even one who is not exactly 
clever, but who has been brought forward, and 
allowed to act and speak at twelve as if she were 
twenty, will, naturally, at fifteen er sixteen, form 
opinions of her own, and think herself competent to 
decide upon all questions with which she is, or is not, 
concerned. And this is very unpleasant to a parent. 
Little children, if forward and disagreeable, can be 
sent up into the nursery, and put ont of sight; but a 
forward girl is an offence to a mother’s vanity, She 
must be spoken to sharply—snubbed, as it is called ; 
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and the young lady is very quick to discern what 
snubbing means, and to resent it. So she becomes 
disobedient and disrespectful, and the mother talks 
to her of duty, and obedience, and self-control, and, 
finding her words “unavailing, becomes angty, and 
loses the respect of her child, and then follows a scene; 
and the gulf between the parent and the child, which 
has long been slowly opening, becomes wider ; per- 
haps so wide, that it can never thoroughly close again. 
Who is to blame? The daughter, surely! She is 
no longer a baby. She is quite aware that she ought 
to obey and be respectful to her mother, and she has 
sense enough to see that her mother has right on her 
side.- She ought to understand acting upon prin- 
ciple. Yes, indeed, she ought: she has arrived at the 
right age; but, then, whose duty was it to teach her 
to apply principle? Who ought, in childhood, to have 
educated her by rules based upon principle, and, 
through them, to have led her childish mind to the 
comprehension of the principle itself ? 

Let the fallow ground be first furrowed by careful 
and well-observed rules, and in those furrows we 
may drop the seeds of principles, with the certainty 
that they will produce a good and a plentiful crop; 
but, if we allow the ground to become hard and 
clotted, we may cast our principles upon it, but we 
must look to their being borne away upon the winds. 

Or, once more. We will suppose a child to have 
been well and carefully brought up, made td obey; 
checked when forward, taught to be considerate and 
respectful, and then to have arrived at the age when 
reason and thought begin to develop themselves. A 
strong will, a clear intellect, and acute observation, 
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are perhaps exhibited early, and the mother recog- 
nizes the fact with pride. But the habit of rule is 
strong within her. She’ likes power—she has 
the self-confidence resulting from success. Her 
child isso charming ; it is evident that the education 
has so far been successful, and how, then, can rules 
be laid aside? The young girl is so young, she must 
make mistakes; her mother must know best what is 
good for her. And the thought of having a heart, 
simple, unstained by the world, absolutely dependent 
upon one, is so very tempting both to affection and to 
vanity! The mother, therefore, continues her super- 
vision. She expects to know every thought of her 
young daughter's mind, as in the days when the little 
child prattled at her knee. She thinks it right to 
be acquainted with everything connected with her 


sations must be repeated, letters must be read; and 
in order to insure this, rules must be laid down, 
But the rules are irksome, simply because they are 
rules. The daughter has no friendship which her 
mother would disapprove. She neither writes nor 


thinking, and perhaps, in Some cases, acting inde. 
pendently, But these rules, these restraints and 
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limitations, meet her at every turn. It is grievous 
to say, but her mother, good and excellent though 
she may be, is gradually assuming the character of 
a warder set over her, to watch that she does not 
escape from prison’ Not that she really desires to 
escape ; only she would like to feel that she might 
do so. 

This is by no means an uncommon case; and it 
may be met with not only when girls are young, but 
when they are past what may be called youth, and 
yet are inmates of their mother’s home. To govern 
adults, or those approaching to the age, by rules, is 
to ignore the first principles of reason, and utterly to 
destroy the happiness of domestic intercourse. When 
persons have reached what are called years of dis- 
cretion, freedom is as essential to their moral, as 
air is to their physical, strength. 

s It is not, however, to be supposed that what has 
been here said, implies that at any fixed age, such as 
fifteen, sixteen, seventeen, or at any precise subsequent 
period, government by rules may be laid aside, and 
government by principles adopted. It is a question 
of degree. The little child of two or three must be 
absolutely governed by rules, because it is only by 
means of temporary rules that it can be taught to 
submit itself to.primary fixed laws. Tt can under- 
stand obedience: it cannot understand the love of 
God; obedience, therefore, is, for the time being, its 
primary law. The adult man or woman must (speak- 
ing of domestic life only) be left to the absolute 
government of principles, for if we attempt to lay 
down rules for young men and young women, we 
shall infallibly estrange their affections. Between 
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these two points there are many degrees, varying 
according to circumstances; and the part of wisdom 
jn education is gradually to relax our rules, so that 
the perfectly obedient child may pass into the happy 
liberty of well principled youth, and the perfect 
“freedom of full age, without any abrupt transition, 
but only with the consciousness that the strict yet 
loving government by rule exercised by a parent in 
infancy, has been succeeded by that much stricter, 
much sterner government by principle, which every 
human being must exercise over himself, if he would 
pass through this world with the respect of his fellow 
creatures, and enter upon the next with the appro- 
bation of his Maker. ; 

Tt would seem scarcely necessary to add that in 
thus advocating the enforcement of rules for chil- 
dren, it is presupposed that they are rules based 
upon principle. Subjection to rules of any king 
will indeed train the young mind to the habit of 
obedience, but it will never train it to goodness, The 
slave obeys the rule of his tyrannical master, but the 
moment he is left to himself, he obeys nothing but 
his ownimpulses. The test of the wisdom of our rules 
is the ease with which we may dispense with them 
when once the principle upon which they were based 
is firmly established. It is singular to remark how 
very few rules and what very rare punishments are 
required in the government, even of a child, who has 
in infency been trained to strict obedience, based 
upon principle. The little &ne who, when a year 
and a half old, finds that it never has what it cries 
for, will require but a very small amount of check- 
ing and thwarting in its wishes when it is three or 
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four; because by that time it will fully have learnt 
that m¢st difficult of all lessons to an indulged child 
—to take “No” for an answer. 

So, again, the child of three, who, when told to go 
jorgcome; refuses, and finds that an instantaneous 
punishment, however slight, follows its refusal, will 
need no threatening and scolding at five or six to 
compel it to obey. The child of five or six who finds 
that certain rules are laid down for its conduct, and 
that on the transgression of those rúles a penalty is 
always inflicted, will, by the time it is nine'or ten, 
keep a rule as strictly in its mother’s absence as in 
her presence. At that age the irksomeness of obe- 
dience is lessened, because the child is quite able to 
understand the principle on which obedience rests ; 
to see that it obeys its pargnts because they are the 
vicegerents of God, exercising authority from Him, 
and therefore claiming submission as a religious 
right. The sacredness of obedience once established, - 
the parents’ wishes, as well as their commands, 
become sacred. The child, though often unknown to 


itself, begins to act from a feeling of duty. t Such 


an action is not right, because my mother would dis- 


approve; therefore I will not do it.” 

Once fairly establish this idea of duty in the 
mind, and rules are comparatively needless, and at 
thirteen or fourteen the child is scarcely conscious 
of them. She goes and comes, she writes and 
speaks freely; and though a few directions may 
be necessary as guides and landmarks, there 
is no necessity to enforce them. The child en- 
forces them upon herself. At fifteen or sixteen 
her task becomes more difficult: she is ‘learning 
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to rule herself instead of to be ruled; and now 
the mother’s duty changes. She is not sò much 
called upon to command, as to counsel and advise; 
and because the child’s will is one with hers, there is 
no need for severity in this office of adviser, Sym- 
pathy, tenderness, consideration, the full exhibition 
of that marvellous depth of affection which God has 
implanted in a mother’s héart, all may be displayed 
with little or no check from external rules. And if 
we ask for the result, we may find it in the perfect 
confidence, the reverent devoted affection on the 
part of the child, and the loving delight and deep 
satisfaction on the part of the mother, which make 
the relationship between them perhaps the happiest, 
as it is certainly the holiest, of which ou nature in 
its earthly affections is capable. 

Is this an ideal picture? It need not, be so: God 
intended it to be a reality. It is our own folly 
which makes it an ideal. We strive, it may be, 
to be strict, just, true, unselfish, and indulgent in 
our dealings with our children. But we begin with 
indulgence and end with strictness, instead of 
beginning with strictness and ending with indul- 
gence; and the result is fatal. 

If it be asked, why do we thus act? the answer 
will sound severe, but it will be very true. Because 
we are selfish. We love ourselves better than our 
children. There is nothing more tempting to a 
womaa’s tenderness than her little child of two 
years old; it is tempting even to those who arè 
not mothers. The soft round cheek, the bright 
complexion, the silky hair, are so inviting to the 
eye, the broken words are so sweet to the ear, the 
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tottering steps appeal so trustingly for help, and 
the firs} demonstrations of awsdkening love are so 
inexpressibly winning, that it requires a self-denial 
greatly beyond that to which we have at all 
accustomed ourselves, to look grave or check, much 
more to punish. But ought it not to be equally 
difficult to check, reprove, or punish the disobedient 
girl of thirteen or fourteen? Her face is still 
young and fair, her voice is still sweet, her steps are 
tottering on a far more dangerous path; her love, 
when awakened, is a far more valuable treasure 
than that of the unconscious little one. Yes, but 
she is disrespectful, passionate, disobedient; she 
makes us angry; she vexes us. There lies the 
secret; it is self, after all. 

“ An unselfish mother will punish her little child, 
though it may wring her heart to do so, She will 
never fear chilling its infant heart by wise strict- 
ness; for a mother’s tenderness will make amends 
in an instant for the suffering inflicted. Very little 
children will bear a large amount of moral coercion, 
just as theyæwill a large amount of physical coercion. 
It belongs to their age; to be compelled to obey is 
natural, and they never resent it; and it is the 
feeling of resentment which makes enforced obe- 
dience injurious tp the moral character. 

‘And so, also, an unselfish mother, if by any 
unhappy weakness she should have failed, by wise 
rules, to train her child to obedience in infancy, will 
be patient and forbearing when the consequences o 
that neglect are displayed in youth. 


She will not then insist upon laying down rules, 
thwarting, and restraining. Tt is too late ; restraints 
E 
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which would have been light in childhood, are felt 
to be very heavy in youth. They will but increase 
jrritability, and widen the difference. The mother 
has “sown the wind,” and she musi be prepared to 
“reap the whirlwind ;” happy only if, by gentleness, 
love, sympathy, she can at length so far regain 
her child’s affections as to win her confidence, and at 
last, through God’s mercy, awaken principle. 

But this, in almost all cases, is found to'be a work 
that must be devolved upon others, Training away 
from home is required to mend what mistaken 
indulgence has marred. And after all, it will only be 
mending—the mark of imperfection will remain most 
probably for life. 

Alas! that so few will think of this. «Alas! that 
a direction the most obvious, the most reasonable, 
and, upon the whole, the most likely to be acknow- 
ledged in words, of all which God has given to 
guide us in education, should be so neglected, that 
it requires pages of expostulation and illustration to 
enforce it; and that, after all which can be said, it 
is probable that scarcely one in twenfy will ever 
fully carry out into practice the axion—Rules for 
children ; principles for adults. 
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OBEDIENCE. 


Tue first object of a mother in educating her, | 
. little child must, as it has been shown, be the 


enforcement of obedience. There is much to be said 
as to the principles on which this enforcement is 


to be based; but we will first inquire what is com- 
monly understood by obedience. 

A young mother will declare, “I always make my 
child attend to what I say. I had a struggle with it 
yesterday for a quarter of an hour, but I was the 
„° conqueror in the end.” 

A struggle of a quarter of an hour! Does that 
mean that the mother was coaxing, urging, entreat- 
ing, threatening, for a quarter of an hour? Then 
she was all that time teaching her child what a 
| power it had oye» her. She was instructing it in 

the strength of its own will, the effect of its per- 
tinacity. True, she gained her own way, as it is 
called, at last; but she let the child know that itthad 
a way also, and one which its mother found it very 
difficult to resist. And children are much more keen 
than we are apt to imagine, and they very soon 


learn that if they can but hold out long enough, they 
à E 2 
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will bring matters toa compromise, and so gain their 
object under another form. 

This is not the notion of obedience given us in 
the Bible. God does indeed warn, entreat, threaten 
His people heforehand ; but the’ act of disobedience 
once committed, punishment follows immediately. 

Delay in obedience is disobedience. This truth 

` ought to be implanted in the mind of a little child, 
even for its personal safety. It runs across the road 
when a carriage is coming: the mother calls it back ; 
it obeys, and is saved; it disobeys, and is knocked 
‘down. There are many things analogous to this in 
morals. No one can tell what the effect of such 
delay may be. But one thing is certain, that instan- 
taneous obedience is the only kind of obedience 
worthy of the name, and that years of miserable 
conflict between the mother and the child—conflict 
inevitably tending to the diminution of affection— 
will be spared if it can be attained, Instead of in- 
sisting upon a child’s doing what it is told, punish 
it, however gently, because it does not do so, and 
there will be no need to insist on another 
“My dear, I never speak twice,’ 
one of the tenderest, most devoted 
her children blessed her for it throu 
lives. 
And this mode of enforcin 


x t i g obedience by punishing 
disobedience will meet many very difficult cases, in 


which a child is unquestionably wilful, and yet in 
which itis quite out of the mother’s power to make it 
do what is commanded. To refuse to speak, or to sa 

a lesson, is the most common mode of torm 
with an obstinate child; and the mother de 


occasion, 

’ was the rule of 
of mothers; and 
ghout their whole 


enting 
ems it 
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necessary to carry out her commands, and begins 
with entreating, continues with threatening, and 
ends with prolonged punishment ; and after all, 
perhaps, the child is victor upon the one subject in 
dispute. But why give it the opportunity? Punish 
it at once because it refused, and the whole question 
is set at rest, and without any struggle over the con- 
tested point. It must be owned this sounds stern, 
and as disobedience is a child’s frequent fault, it may 
be supposed that the resylt of such a mode of training 
would be constant punishment. 

But there is a caution to be given on the other 
hand—one without which it must be allowed that 
such a style of education will be severe. If we never 
allow our children to disobey us, we must take care 
what commands we lay upon them. 

To come ‘when called is an act in the power of 
every child, however young. To speak to a stranger 
is not really so; for the shyness belonging to its age 
stands in the way, and without meaning to be dis- 
obedient, the child cannot instantly overcome the 
feeling. In the one case obedience may safely be 
insisted upon; in the other, it is unwise to provoke a 
contest, and therefore the wish should be expressed 
rather as a request than a command. -So, again, a 
little child can regeat after us any word which we may 
utter, and to refuse will be direct disobedience, and 
must be punished as such; but it cannot always 
remember a letter which it has learnt, and thefefore, 
when we suspect it of obstinacy, instead of insisting 
upon its remembering, we shall do well to exact some 
little penalty for forgetfulness, and let the matter 


pass. In all cases the one great point to be observed 
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is to enforce what we command, and therefore not 
to weaken our own authority by unnecessarily com- 
.manding what we cannot enforce. : 

And when we speak of punishment, it must be 
remembered that every look br movement which 
expresses displeasure is more or less punishment to 
a very little child. The mere holding up of a finger, 
or looking grave, or speaking quickly and decidedly, 
will be felt to be such, and a rap on the hand will be 
actual severity, and be recollected for hours. And 
even as children grow older, sharp instant punish- 
ments will be found to be more efficacious, and less 
irritating to the temper, than penalties which are 
delayed, though the latter may in themselves be 
more gentle. To express decided anger, and send a 
child to her room for a couple of hours, makes a 
marked impression, and opens the door for sorrow 
and forgiveness, and the rest of the day may then 
be spent cheerfully. But to look calmly sad, to give 
a grave lecture, and say that the child must go to 
bed only half an hour before her usual time, makes 
the whole day a penance. The sense of being, as it 
were, under a clond, deadens the wish to do better, 
and that must be a singularly good child who does 
not feel that it is scarcely worth while to try amid 
improve, when punishment must follow at any rate, 

With children and their parents, as with the parents 

and their God, without the sense of forgiveness there 
will be no real desire of amendment ; and it is only 
by slow degrees and under certain circumstances 
(which may hereafter þe considered) that any of 


us learn to dissociate the ideas of punishment and 
anger. 
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But as the child’s mind opens, and reason deye- 
lops, it Will become necessary not only to exact and 
enforce obedience, but to show the grounds upon 
which the duty rests; and heré we must look beyond 
the natural authority which God has delegated to 
parents, and inquire what is the origin of all law; 
for we may be sure that if we educate upon any 
principle short of the highest, if we base our actions 
upon any truth which is not fundamental, we shall 
in the end find that we have been reasoning upon a 
fallacy, and that error in practice is the result. 

That the authority delegated to parents is not the 
original basis of a child’s duty of obedience is at once 
evident from the fact that there may be cages in 
which to disobey a parent may be right. A wicked 
father, we will suppose, commands his child to steal. 
The child’ssduty is to refuse. But if the parent's 
commands were fundamentally binding, refusal could, 
under no circumstances, be permissible. ~ 

There must, then, be something higher than a 
parent’s authority—a law upon which that law rests ; 
and if the mother, whilst enforcing obedience, desires 
also to enforce principle, she must con nnay lead 
the child’s mind beyond herself, and show that her 
commands are imperative because gierived from the 
obligation of a superior law. Or, in other words, 
that Law, not Will, is the fundamental principle of 
moral government. This assertion carries us back 
very far, even to a point at which human season 
fails—the mystery of the Being and Acts of the 


Most High. 


« They err,” 


» says Hooker, «who think that of the 
Will of God to do this or that, there i 


iS nO reason 
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besides His Will. Many times no reason known to 
us; but that there is no reason thereof I judge it 
most unreasonable to imagine, inasmuch as He 
worketh all things, not only according to His own 
Will, but the counsel of His own Will. And what- 
soever is done with counsel or wise resolution, hath 
of necessity some reason why it should be done, 
albeit that reason be to us in some things so secret, 
that it forceth the wit of man to stand, as the blessed { 
Apostle himself doth, amazed thereat 2, “O the depth of 
the riches both’ of the Wisdom and Knowledge of God! 
how unsearchable are His Judgments, and His Ways 
past jinding out. That Law eternal, which God 
Himself hath made to Himself, and thereby worketh 
all things whereof He isthe Cause and Author,... , 
how should either men or angels be able perfectly 
to behold?.... Nor is the freedom of'the Will of, 
God any whit abated, let, or hindered by nieans o; 
this; because the imposition of this Law upoh) 
Himself is His own free and voluntary act.?1 // j 

In this great mystery, the eternal obligation! cf | SE 
Law, is doubtless to be found the primary necessity 
for the@unishment of sin, so that, as it would seem, 
even the mercy of an Infinite God could not pardon 
without an atonement, 


And as the Almighty teaches us 


is, that when he transgresses certain physical laws 
he inevitably incurs punishment, 


1 Eccles, Pol., Book I. 
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hand tgo near the fire he is scorched; if he runs out 
into the rain he is wet; if he runs carelessly he falls 
down. These varied forms of suffering are the fixed 
result of the transgression of certain physical laws. 

And so, as the child grows up, and its mind opens 
to the perception of the moral government of God, 
the same lesson is enforced by the observation of 
what are called the natural results of human actions. 
Intemperance, it is seen, brings disease ; carelessness 
in worldly affairs entails ruin; falsehood and dis- 
honesty are followed by distrust and civil punish- 
ment. The consequences of the actions here 
mentioned may not be universal, or in all cases 
inevitable, but the general law is sufficiently marked 
for the instruction ‘of mankind; and no one who 
suffers‘from the natural result of his own misconduct 
is allowed to impugn the justice of Providence. For 
neither the child nor the adult will usually regard 
the consequences of evil conduct as punishments 
inflicted by the direct Will of God; though un- 
questionably they are so, since it is God who made the 
law, and affixed the penalty. The lesson which men 
chiefly learn from such experiences is that Law, 
whether physical or moral, is in itself sacred, and 
may not be transgressed with impunity. 

One great distinction between moral and physical 
law must, however, be remarked, Moral law is 
absolutely one with the Will of God, and therefore is 
in its nature immutable. Physical law is sonly the 
result of that Will, and therefore may be altered 
whenever the Almighty, in His infinite Wisdom, shall 


1 Butler's Analogy, Part I. chap. ii. 
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think fit to do so. Truth, justice, benevolence, must 
always be included in the moral law of the universe, 
because they belong to the Nature of the Deity, but 
it is quite possible to conceive a state in which the 
physical laws of nature shall be so changed, as that 
fire may fail to burn, and water to drown. 

As regards our present condition, however, the effect 
of both moral and physical law is the same, and we find, 
therefore, that the idea of abstract law meets ns at 
every turn. We feel it before we recognize it, We 
act upon it without in the least understanding what 
it is which compels us to do so, For instance, the 
majority of men in a state will often for years quietly 
submit to laws manifestly injurious and unjust. What 
induces them to do so? Tt is not physical force ; 
for if all who suffered from the laws would rise 
against them, no power could withstand their efforts, 
Neither is it subjection to the will of any 


duction of centuries; and 
against any single hard law, enacted by 
some individual man, will submit almost uncomplain. 
ingly to a great many hard laws received ag an 
heirloom, and in which there is not apparently the 
working of any present will. The principle which 
keeps them in subjection is simply that of obedience 
to abstract law ; the strongest, the most enduring of 
all principles, because, whatever may be the form 
underavhich it is exhibited, it is essentially one with 
the Will of God, 
And we shall find by experience that the mind of 
the youngest child, whose reason is beginning to 
exercise itself, can be influenced by this truth, because 
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the mind, like the body, is in a child as perfect in 
kind afit is in a full grown man ; and all the appeals 
which can naturally and rightly be made to the 
highest principles in man, may, in a lesser degree, 
and under a different form, be made to the highest 
principles in a child. 

“I should like to let you have this pleasure, but 
I said that, if you were naughty, you should not have 
it, and therefore you cannot.” 

That is a very common simple speech; hundreds 
of mothers, who are trying to bring up their children 
well, may have uttered it. But very few, probably, 
have ever looked into the deep, the wonderfully 
deep principle involved in it. 

“TJ should like to do it;” there is the will. “I 
said that if you were naughty you should not have 
it;” there’ is the law: “therefore you cannot,” 
there is the submission to law: and Law as opposed 
to Will. And when we look into the government of 
God, as made known to us in revelation, may we 
not, without irreverence, .say that something of the 
same kind is discoverable ? 

“O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the 
prophets, and stonest them which are sent unto thee, 
how often would I have gathered thy children 
together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings, and ye would not! Behold, your 
house is left unto you desolate.” ! 

Who shall say that the Lord of all could net have 
saved Jerusalem if He had so willed? Who shall 
say that a love so unutterably tender could not have 


1 St. Matt. xxiii. 37, 38. 
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influenced that Will in favour of the chosen city ? 
But there was something beyond love, beyona will— 
something which men will hereafter be compelled to 
acknowledge, it may be to their everlasting woe— 
the supremacy of Law. “ Hath he said, and shall 
he not do it? or hath he spoken, and shall he not 
make it good? ” 1 
Itis only when the sacred obligation of abstract law 
is fully recognized, that any person can be safely, en- 
trusted with the task of putting that law into prac- 
tice. The mother who governs her child upon Wil] 
has as many rules for its guidance as there are 
circumstances which call for her interference, She 
, has no fear of making a law, because she has no 
fear of breaking it. She threatens and promises at 
random, because she knows that it is at hee own 
option to break or to keep her word. Arq the result 
is, naturally, the wreck of all firm principle, The 
thought of punishment is without terror; the ros- 
pect of reward is without allurement, "With i0 
certainty before it, the moral nature of the child 
rests upon shifting sand, and is drifted in ever 
direction, according to the accidental gusts of pas- 
sion or impulse. The sternest discipline of unbend- 
ing severity, so long as it is just, is better than such 
an education. Yet the mother whowis most strict in 
adherence to her own laws will be the least likely to 
be severe in her legislation, Her threatenings will 
be few, as her promises will be cautious, for her Jaw 
is made in order that it may be kept, therefore she 
will be careful in framing it, 


1 Numb. xxiii, 19, 
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The effect of the assertion of Law upon the mind 
of a chäd is very remarkable. It is as if the mother 
appealed to a principle to the sanctity of which its 
little, heart at once responded. It will beg and 
implore, and even be pettish and disrespectful, so 
long as the refusal is based upon Will; but the very 
moment the idea of Law is suggested, it sinks 
instinctively into acquiescence. And the mother 
gains the respect of her child by the fact of this sub- 
jection of her own will, even though the law, to which 
she bends, may be one which she herself has made. 
There is nothing nobler, indeed, than the submission 
to abstract law, of one who has it in his power to 
command; for such submission is the most dignified 
form of obedience. He who knows not how to obey 
Law, knows not, indeed, how to govern; and for this 
reason, that such obedience is but another form of 
government, even, that of self by self, and before 
we can hope to rule others wisely, we must be able 
to rule ourselves. 


CHAPTER y. 
OBEDIENCE (continued). 


Bur it may be asked, how is this principle of 
obedience to Law as distinct from obedience to Will 
to be inculeated, in the course of that every-day 
training by which a child’s mind is forhed ? The 
question may be answered by searching more deeply 
into the moral government of God, as displayed in 
his dealings with his creatures. ô 
There are two objects which are the aim of wise 
government; the discouragement of vice, and the 
encouragement of virtue. The first of these objects 
is to be attained by punishment, the latter by reward. 
God punishes the drunkard by disgrace and illness ; 
He rewards the industrious man by respect and 
prosperity. 
But the failure in obtaining reward is also a pun- 
ishment; and it follows, therefore, that if a man will 
not be industrious, he will be punished as surely as 
the drunkard, only it will be negatively instead of 
positively. 
Now, in these cases, it will be seen that both 
punishments and rewards are, what are called, 
natural; that is, they are Stated, fixed, or settled.! 


1 Butler's Analogy, Part I. chap. i. 
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No man is, or ought to be, angry with Providence, 
when, having omitted to sow his seed. he fails to 
reap the harvest. The mind acquiesces in“azesult 
which is known beforehand ; and, even if a law be 
considered in itself severe, yet the carrying it out is 
recognized as just. 

This truth is easy of application with regard to 
education, and it may be acted upon early and 
successfully. 

A child, we will suppose, has certain lessons to 
learn; if repeated correctly, some fixed though 
trifling reward is to be obtained. It may be merely 
a ticket, or a good mark, But when the lesson is 
learnt imperfectly, the reward is lost. A very slight 
punishment it is; so slight, indeed, that the child 
scarcely recognizes that it is punishment ; yet it is 
felt, and theeresult is greater attention for the future. 
In this instance, as in that of the husbandman, there 
is no sense of resentment; the fact that the penalty 
was natural or fixed takes from it the sting. Child 
and man, alike, are unconsciously influenced by a 
sense of the eternal obligation of abstract law. 

And natural punishments have this great advan- 
tage, that they not only remove. any suspicion of 
personal anger on the part of the inflictor, but they 
also open the goor for mercy and consideration ; 
so that the actual contriver of the punishment 
comes to be looked upon as its benevolent mitigator ; 
We sce this also in nature. An impfovidens man 
loses the blessings he might have secured, and brings 
himself into difficulties. They are the natural pun- 
ishment of his improvidence, and he acknowledges 
this. But God sends him friends who assist him, 
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and his heart is touched with gratitude, and he 
is brought to own the benevolence of the very Being 
who, in fact, inflicted the suffering. 

So a child, by forgetfulness, naturally loses some 
settled reward; but upon consideration of the cir- 
cumstances, the mother interposes, and, though she 
will not bestow the reward which has been lost, 
she gives something which makes the disappoint- 
ment less, and the child is full of love and thank- 
fulness. Or, again, even where positive punishment 
is inflicted, the fact of making it natural takes away 
half its sting. Suppose two children to be equally 
untidy in their habits: on a certain occasion one is 
punished in some unexpected mode, according to its 
mother’s will, and feels herself injured and resentful ; 
the other accepts, as a natural consequence, a fixed 
amount of forfeit, and is vexed with herself, but 
never considers for an instant that she is treated 
hardly. Such natural laws may, indeed, be foolishly 
multiplied or misapplied ; but whatever blunders we 
may make, either in forming or in carrying them out, 
will, we may be assured, be infinitely less prejudicial 
to the moral character of our children, than those 
which result from punishment’ or rewards unwisely 
given as occasion arises, It may even be said that 
an education carried on with perfect temper, perfect 
judgment, yet without general fixed rules, will be 
less efficacious in forming the character for life, than 
mae greatly inferior to it in these respects, but in 
which definite rules are laid down and fixed, and 
natural punishments follow as the consequence of 
their infraction. 


The one is the government of Will—wise and 
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good indeed, but nevertheless only Will. The other 
is the government of Law, and when the impression 
of the authority of Will is removed from the mind, 
the impression of the authority of Law will remain. 

But the pressure of natural laws is most felt when 
the will begins to be exercised. Very little children 
have not the power or opportunity of running 
* counter to either physical or moral laws, except 

in a slight degree. They are for the most part 

moved by the will of others. The establishment of 
domestic natural laws belongs, therefore, more to 
the schoolroom than to the nursery. Natural laws 

‘also are intended for the guidance of daily conduct, 

to keep us right in lesser matters. They do not 

provide for greater contingencies. A man who 

commits a great crime is not punished by natural, 

but civil lay—although civil law, when strictly 

examined, will be found to be in one sense natural 
_ also!—that is, the fact of punishment by a civil 

tribunal is natural, though the precise extent of the 

punishment is not. In like manner, a child commit- 
` ting some great offence, or exhibiting some remark- 
able goodness, must be punished or rewarded in 
some extra degree. But, in every case, the object: of 
a wise government will be the same, to stamp upon 
the mind the idea of a moral law apart from the will 
of the ruler, and to which all must alike submit. 

Tt is this idea which, when carried out in all the 
varied ramifications of human obligation, produces 
at last the principle of duty; and the superiority of 
the obedience based upon this recognition, over that 


1 Butler's Analogy, Part I. chap. ii. 
VOL. I. 
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which rests merely upon necessity, or even affection, 
is obvious to all. ò 

But, it will perhaps be said, by thus showing the 
obligation of abstract law, are we not in danger of en- 
couraging a formal obedience, which will in the end 
produce a spirit of self-righteousness? Is not the 
obedience of a Christian based upon love rather than 
upon law? 

In answer to this, it must be remembered that what 
we are discussing here is only the right theory of 
education, so far as it is placed in our own power. 
We can make a child obedient to law. We cannot 
fill its little heart with love to God. But if we do 
our part, trusting to our Masier’s aid, and praying 
to Him for guidance, we may be quite sure that God 
will do His. 


And let it be granted—though only for the sake of 


argument—that a child brought up in strict obedience 
to law, may, when he grows up to man’s estate, be in 
danger of regarding that obedience with complacency, 
instead of humbling himself before God for his un- 
worthiness; is therefore obedience to law a sin? 
Because a man may pride himself upon his justice, 
his truth, and integrity, are’ justice, truth, and in- 
tegrity evil? “Shall we continue in sin, that grace 
may abound? God forbid!” + 
But the true statement of the case is very different, 
The man who piques himself upon his obedience to 
“the moral law, does so simply because he does not 
know what that law involves. We are accustomed 
to speak of the moral law as limited to the obvious 
commands of the decalogue ; or, at least, as including 
1 Romans vi. 1, 2. 
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only those more extended applications of them which 
our Blessed Lord has given us in his sermon on the 
Mount. But, as Bishop Butler has plainly shown, the 
revelation of himself which God has been pleased to 
make in Christianity, extends the moral law much 
beyond this. ‘The office of our Lord being made 
known, and the relation He stands in to us, the 
obligation of religious regards to Him is plainly 
moral, as much as charity to mankind is; since this 
obligation arises before external command, imme- 
diately out of that His office and relation itself.”! The 
same may be said of the office of the Holy Spirit, 
and of all the duties which necessarily arise from the 
truths made known to us by revelation. They are 
all moral, all based upon eternal immutable law ; all 
therefore to be obeyed. 

And let any one, be he child or man, strive heartily 
to obey that law, and where will be his self-compla- 
cency ? Is not the truest saint most often the deep- 
est penitent, because in his earnest striving to fulfil the 
law, he awakens to the consciousness of the frequency 
of his transgressions ? 

The principle of obedience to law—as law, is un- 
doubtedly the only sure basis of moral goodness. 
But we do not find this truth practically admitted. 
What are the openly acknowledged wishes of the 
generality of parents — mothers especially? One 
longs that her little one may fully return her affection. 
Another exulis in the thought that her child will be” 
absolutely dependent upon her for happiness. A 
third trusts that, in consequence of a wise system of 
education, her children and herself may always be 


1 Butler's Analogy, Part II. chap. i. 
r2 
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one in feeling, principle, and opinion. But how few 
look upon the immorial beings to whom they have 
given pirth, as endued with independent wills, des- 
tined to walk in independent paths, and therefore 
requiring, above all things, the guidance not of a 
mother’s will, or a father’s law, but of those eternal 
principles of right, which are adapted to every 
variety of character, and every conjunction of cir- 
cumstances. e 
And yet, after all which can be said in favour of 
a character thus based upon submissoin to abstract 
law, or in other words to duty, it must be owned that 
it is not very attractive to the imagination. There 
are even persons who honestly own that they dislike 
the idea of duty; who would prefer to see a child 
acting upon impulse; who put comparatively little 
value upon a kind action, when it is prompted bya 
sense of right, instead of a sudden emotion. A hasty 
consideration of such asserted preferences would 
induce a calm-minded person to turn from them as 
unreasoning folly. But it may be questioned whether 
they strictly deserve the name. Duty—such as these 
persons picture it to themselvyes—is a very cold, dry, 
almost a repulsive principle. It never raised any 
human being to the elevation of a saint, and it would 
in ‘vain knock for admittance cat the gates of 
Heaven. And why? Because it is not duty, but 
only a portion of it. Men take a part for the whole, 
and~marvel because the distorted image they have 
formed does not attract their reverence. God, indeed, 
tells us to follow duty, and we suppose that we obey 
Him, when we strictly honour our parents, control our 
tempers, are strictly pure, rigidly honest, true in word 
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and deed. But does not God also tell us to trust our 
salvation to our Redeemer—to give our hearts to Him? 
Does He not call upon us to be tender, sympathizing, 
repentant, and humble? Is the proud man obedient 
to God’s law merely because he never infringes the 
law of external morality? Is the selfish man ruled 
by duty, because he walks uprightly in the sight of 
his fellow-men, and so never falls into open sin a 
Duty is a very large word, infinitely larger than our 
thoughts can imagine, for it is co-extensive with the 
perfections of the Almighty. ‘“ Thy commandment,” 
says the Psalmist, “is exceeding broad .’? Once only 
has mankind been permitted to see its full exempli- 
fication. Who will dare to say that the character of the 
Saviour of the world would have been more winning 
to our affections, if He had been less obedient, less 
devoted to dùty ? 

Tt is, indeed, a cruel mistake we make, when we 
allow anything short of abstract duty, in its perfec- 
tion, which is therefore duty to God, to be the ground 
of our children’s moral actions. Their affection for 
ourselves may apparently produce equally good re- 
sults for a time; but there will surely come a point 
at which, like the efforts of the Egyptian magicians, 
the power of love's sorcery will fail. Time and 
change of circurfistances tell sadly even upon the 
tenderest of earthly feelings; and though it be granted, 
as well it may be, that the beginnings of duty in the 
mind of a child are generally cold, and devoid Of that 
direct recognition of God which converts moral into 
religious principle, yet it is a great unkindness to allow 
the early, impressible days of childhood to pass; with- 
out the formation of those habits of obedience to law 
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which, when the heart is more awakened, wjll make 
the ways of religion “ pleasantness, and all her paths 
peace.” The one continually recurring lamentation 
of those who in later years have turned from sin to 
godliness, is the weakness of their resolution. N ow 
the very strength, the bone and sinew of resolution, 
is obedience to abstract law—to law, even though self- 
imposed. The child who is made to do what he has 
said he will do, simply because he has said it, who is 
obliged to keep his promise because he made it, who 
is taught that he is bound by an engagement because 
it is an engagement, may have but little thought of 
religion, and no conscious loye to God. But when at 
length he does open his eyes to the reality of his 
position in this world, when he does seek to live for 
Heaven and Eternity, those habits of submission to 
abstract right and obligation, will be of more worth 
to him than all the excitement. of feeling, however 
intense, because they will, through God’s grace, 
enable him to keep his resolutions, They are the 
means, the appointed channels, through which a 
blessing is bestowed upon his efforts to do God ser- 
vice. 

And—which is particularly to be remarked—they 
are absolutely independent of intellectual power. 
Strength of mind, consistence m 


Y, firmness of purpose, 
are to be found in the unedueated, the otherwise 


weak, and'even deficient in intellect. The little 

child may and often will possess them, when the 

man whom nations admire is wanting in them. 

“How can I do this great wickedness, and sin 

against God?”? Can, meaning not impossibility 
1 Gen. xxxix, 9, 
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as regards the will, for which, in the case of 
temptation, there is no can; but the moral im- 
possibility of breaking a law. 

This is the great safeguard for all; but if we wish 
it to be effectual, it must be acquired early. Let the 
seed-time of childhood pass, and it may never be 
ours. And what life is without it—how wasted, 
shattered—it may be utterly ruined and degraded— 
we may each ask ourselves, if not from the sorrow- 
ful testimony of our own conscience, yet from the 
memory of some wrecked life, which will surely, 
recur to us, when we tell to ourselves the tale of 
the spoilt children of impulse, whose course we have 
watched from their cradle, to their sad, perhaps even 
dishonoured, grave. 


© 


CHAPTER VI. 
JUSTICE, 


OBEDIENCE, based upon the recognition of abstract 
Jaw, is, we have seen, the primary object of all 
sound eduéation. But abstract law must, of neces- 
sity, be presented to the mind in various forms, in 
order that it may be rightly appreciated. So, light 
must be divided into the prismatic rays before we 
can avail ourselves of it for the purpose of life; and 
the first form under which the idea of abstract law 
must be brought before a child, so as to be available 
for its sound education, is that of justice. 

That this principle lies at the foundation of all 
wisdom and goodness will at once be seen, if we 
consider that justice is but another word for practical 
truth. Men are unjust in their dealings, because 
in their actions they pretend to be what they are 
not, or to do what they do not do. They are un- 
just in their judgments, because those judgments 
are founded upon untruths, Justice, like law (from 
which indeed it is inseparable), appeals instantly and 
directly to the highest principles of man’s being ; 
and the sense of justice will always be found 

peculiarly keen in a child, because the nature made 
in the Image of God, though now distorted and 
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degraded, has not, at that early age, been defaced by 
sophistry and self-interest. 

In mature age, we become so accustomed to 
meet with injustice, | and, if we are at all sincere 
with our own hearts, are so conscious of being 
guilty of it ourselves, that we learn to look upon it 
almost as a necessity. We instinctively resign 
ourselves to it for the present, looking forward to 
the day when all shall finally be set right. And the 
very fact of the tenacity with which we cling to the 
prospect of this final restitution of all things to their 
true position, shows how entirely the sense of justice 
is a part of the original constitution of man’s 
nature. 

‘And thus we find that God’s Justice was the first 
great attribute of His Being revealed to the Jewish 
nation in their condition of childhood. ‘The Lord 
your God is God of gods, and Lord of lords, a 
great God, a mighty, and a terrible, which regardeth 
not persons, nor taketh reward.” And as the 
sacredness of abstract law was declared when it was 
made known that “the soul which sinned should 
die,” so the distinction between wilful sins, and sins 
of negligence, was the just modification of that law 
when applied to a race burdened with infirmity. 

The same principle of strict justice was exhibited 
in a practical form in the very commencement of 
the education of the Jewish people. The first act 
of Moses, when he began his direct government 
of the Israclites, was to appoint judges, who were 
to hear and decide all cases of dispute, ‘table men, 


1 Deut. x. 17, 
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such as fear God, men of truth, hating covetous- 
ness.” + None might take a gift from the rich, “ for 
the gift blindeth the wise, and perverteth the words 
of the righteous ; ” * but neither might any “ counte- 
nance a poor man in his cause,” 3 

It was by judges that the Jews were ruled when 
owning no sovereign but the Almighty. And in 
after years, when the elders of Israel gathered them- 
selves together, and demanded that Samuel should 
make them a king, their plea was that his sons 
walked not in their father’s ways ; that “ they turned 
aside after lucre, and took bribes, and perverted 
judgment.” 4 x 

So, again, the faithless request being granted, 
and Samuel about publicly to withdraw from his 
office, he ended his indignant, yet earnest, expostula- 
tion, with the question, “ Whom have Ù defrauded 2 
whom have I oppressed? or of whose hand have I 
received any bribe to blind mine eyes therewith ? ” 5 

And they said, “ Thou hast not defrauded us, nor 
oppressed us, neither hast thou taken ought of any 
man’s hand,” & 

It would be useless to multiply illustrations. 
The constantly repeated charge of the prophets 
against the kings and priests of Israel and Judah, 
was that they abhorred judgment, and perverted 
all equity.”* And when those who would fain haye 
purchased pardon by penance or sacrifice, inquired 
wherewith they should “come before the Lord, and 
bow” themselves “ before the high God,” £ they were 

. 
1 Exod. xviii. 21. 2 Exod. xxiii. 8. 3 Exod. xxiii. 3. 


4 1 Sam. viii. 3. 6 1 Sam. xii. 3. 6 1 Sam. xii. 4, 
7 Micah iii, 9. 8 Micah vi. 6. 


~~ 
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answered by the solemn warning, “ He hath shewed 
thee, O man, what is good ; and what doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly, with thy God? ” > 

Justice first, mercy and humility afterwards; be* 
cause without justice, mercy and humility must be 
unreal, ; 

And does not the history of God’s dealings with 
the Jews teach us the same lesson? His favoured 
seryants, in so far as they sinned, met with no partial 
treatment. Jacob deceived his father,.and was, in 
his turn, deceived by Laban. Moses followed the 
example of the Israelites, and—though but in one 
instance—showed impatience and faithlessness, and, 
like them, he died on “this side Jordan,” and never 
entered upon the land of promise. David was the man 
after God’s own heart—the man who, above all other 
men, loved his Maker with a fervour of devotion 
which seems scarcely to belong to human imperfec- 
tion—but he committed a complicated, deadly sin, 
and though he repented, and was pardoned, yet from 
that hour the sword never departed from his house. * 

And so also, in like manner, as we may all have 
had occasion to observe, there are those whom God 
specially loves, whose characters are most in accord- 
ance with His own attributes; but the world moves 
on its appointed course, and ‘its natural laws are not 
stayed in order to save them from suffering. The 
good man who acts unwisely is punished. The bad 
man who acts prudently reaps in this life his reward.” 


1 Micah vi. 8. 
2 The writer has no wish to enter upon the very difficult and 


intricate inquiries connected with the perfection of God's moral 
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Thus must it be with us in our government of our 
children, with respect to the rules which we lay down 
for them; for as obedience is the foundation of all 
virtue in the child, so justice is the foundation of all 
good government on the part of the parent. The 
history of our lives will probably be a convincing 
testimony, if any were required, to the truth of this 
assertion. Very few, probably, are they who, in 
looking back upon the days of their childhood, do 
not feel that in some instances they were treated 
unjustly. If they examine still more closely, they 
will, in all probability, find that this memory is a 
rankling one—that they cannot crush it, though they 
may turn aside from it. It will from time to time 
start up, chilling some thought of love, some fond 
recollection of early happiness. Tt calls, as it were, 
for expiation: it cannot be softened by the soothing 
influence of time: it can scarcely even be subdued 
by the teaching of charity. Such a Memory is a 
very valuable lesson. Itis better than any sermon, 
Parents educate their children unwisely, because they 
forget that they have ever been children themselves, 
They read books upon education, searching for prin- 
ciples and suggestions ; and they do not see that Goq 
has written upon their own hearts truths to which 
the wisdom of philosophers is folly.° The experience 


government, seen imperfectly, as it must be, in this world. All 
that is flere asserted is—that which every one who considers the 
question carefully must acknowledge—that certain rewards and 
certain punishments are in this world annexed to certain courses of 
conduct, and that whatever may be in other respects a man’s vir- 
tues or vices, he is in those special instances rewarded or punished 
according to the natural laws which are alike for all. 
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of achild is a guide for the instruction of a child. 
What we felt, and thought, and suffered, our chil- 
dren will feel, and think, and suffer like us; and 
if we bear about with us the memory of injustice, 
and feel that it hag a voice, even now, erying from 
the depths of the past, let us, above all things, as we 
value our children’s love, their reverence, and their 
obedience, guard against injustice in ourselves. 

Such an one is the mother’s pet, and therefore, in 
her eyes, always in the right! It may be the eldest, 
—the first awakener of her unextinguishable love; 
or the youngest—the plaything, who is indulged be- 
cause it is the youngest; or the only boy, who is the 
mother’s pride, because he is to be his father’s repre- 
sentative. Whichever it may be, the result is the 
same. ‘Che balance of the family is upset by a sense 
of injustice, and the wisdom exhibited in other 
respects in the government of the children will fail 
to insure their goodness and their happiness. ; 

And yet, it may be said, preferences must exist. 
One child is very tractable, another very much the 
reverse ; it is impossible to feel alike to both. , Per- 
fectly true ; but there is no injustice in preferring 
obedience to disobedience, good temper to bad. An 
unjust preference is founded upon some qualification 
apart from moral goodness. We are not answerable, 
indeed, for such a feeling, but we are very greatly 
answerable for showing it. It may be difficult for a 
mother to check her natural love, and punish the 
child in whom she delights, and reward the child who 
creates only an ordinary affection; but if she does 
not do so when necessary, she is sowing seeds of dis- 
cord which will surely bear bitter fruit in Time, if not 
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in Eternity. And even if the preference is justifiable 
—if it is founded upon moral worth—it will in no 
way allow with impunity of the slightest injustice. 
Children are very quick in discerning partiality, and 
the moment it is perceived they lose their respect 
and their confidence. We can all sympathize with 
this feeling: we are all indignant when we meet 
with prejudice and partiality ; and yet strict justice 
is the very rarest of all qualities, Many things, in- 
deed, go by the name of justice: unsparing strictness, 
for instance, a stern condemnation of anything which 
looks like wrong, an unbending adherence to a cer- 
tain line of conduct. Men pique themselves upon 
such characteristics. They consider them indications 
of a firm, strong mind. They forget that God’s Jus- 
tice has reference to times and circumstances, to op- 
portunities and temptations; and that if Qur justice is 
to be like His, it must take all such Considerations 
into account, or it will bécome injustice, Therefore 
it is that men are unjust. They are so not willingly, 
nor consciously, but because they are indolent or 
impatient, biassed by affection or interest, The 
decide without inquiry; they speak and act y A 
pon 
impulse. And parents are by no means exempt from 
these failings. They may have the greatest desire 
for their children’s good, but they are not therefore 
free from selfishness. It requires time and trouble 
to investigate every little case brought before them, 
It perplexes the mind, and troubles the conscience, 
The mode adopted by the Irish judge who, having 
heard one side of a question, and being convinced 
by it, felt it a mere waste of time to listen to the 
other, suits with the press of occupation or amuse- 
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ment better than. a careful search into facts, which 
may probably lead to the discovery of unpleasant 
truths. 

And there are certain broad statements upon which 
it is always easy for haste or indolence to fall back 
when questions are complicated, or demand an incon- 
venient’ expenditure of time. A good child is always 
more likely to be in the right than a bad one; there- 
fore it is supposed that the report of the former is 
safely to be admitted against the latter. This is an 
error common to persons who would shrink back, 
indignant, at the accusation of injustice. Or, if it 
should be a case of favouritism, the elder child, who 
is the pet, must necessarily know better than the 
younger one, who is not so. Or, on the other hand, 
elder children are always tyrannizing over the 
younger ones. Let any one of these assertions be 
firmly rooted in a mother’s mind, and the hope of 


justice is vain, for every question is prejudged. The 


children know it to be so. They will not appeal to 
their mother, for they believe it to be useless. But 
natural instinct leads them to seek for justice amongst 
themselves. They establish a species of moral Lynch 
law, and strive to restore the balance of justice by 
injustice. The favourite is disliked, teased, perhaps 
persecuted. The mother’s preconviction is strength- 
ened. Still greater partiality is shown, still greater 
revenge taken, and the result is a breach of family 
harmony which may last for years. 

‘And all this time the mother is desirous of acting 
rightly. She even believes that she is doing 50- 
The evidence of facts is before her, and it is in vain 
to dispute them. Only—she was in fault at the com- 
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mencement, she began with injustiee, and the end is 
discord: 

It is not asserted that a family brought up upon a 
system of injustice will never turn out well. God 
uses the faults of parents and teachers as means of 
discipline for the children; and if only those could 
be expected to do rightly who are brought up upon 
right principles, the world would be in a much worse 
condition even than it is. But if children treated 
unjustly ever become religious and high principled, 
it will be not because of their education, but in spite 
of it. And in scarcely any case will the parent 
receive that reward of affectionate respect, which is 
the only reward really to be valued. i 

It is a matter for very serious self-examination in 
all persons who have the care of children, especially 
all who are conscious of being themselves exit. 
able, changeable, sensitive, carried away by impulse 
A poetical temperament, verging upon that of if 
genius, is peculiarly liable to the aberration of moral 
principle which leads to injustice. Persons pos- 
sessed of such a temperament make romances with 
regard to their children’s characters.: They idealiz 
them; they never see them in their true Sete 
They are dazzled by what they think to be bears. 
or talent, and upon these supposed gifts they en a 
certain virtues, which, in all probability, E 
exist at all, or at least only partially; and wh 
called upon to decide some question concernin T 
children, it is upon this imaginary basis E 
rest a decision, which, probably, in nine cases out z 
ten, will be unjust. 

But indolence, impatience, and parti E A 
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the only sources of injustice. A preoccupied mind, 
or even the weakness and irritability consequent upon 
ill-health, will produce the same results. To be 
strictly just, requires, in fact, a very watchful and 
continual self-discipline ; and we must all know that 
to theorize upon a wise system of education for a 
child is easy, and to practise a similar system of 
education upon ourselves very difficult. And yet if 
we do not practise before we begin to theorize—still 
more, if we do not carry on that practice unremit- 
tingly, we may cast our books of instruction into 
the fire, and scatter our lessons of wisdom to the 
winds, for they can be of no avail tous. A sincere 
love of truth, calmness, patience, good sense, and 
self-control, all are essential to justice. How often 
are they to.be found united in one character? How 
often do we meet with any person of whom it may 
be said “he or she is perfectly just? ” 

To act justly ourselves is, indeed, most difficult, 
and yet more difficult must it be to enforce the duty 
upon children. But this consideration must. be left 
till we enter upon the inquiries connected with the 
necessity of education in truth, which is the foun- 
dation and corner-stone of justice. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
LOVE EXHIBITED IN TENDERNESS AND SYMPATHY. 


Axsrracr law, implicit obedience, strict justice! 


They are very dry-sounding, uninviting names—one , 


can fancy a young mother assenting hastily to what 
has been said about them, because she does not 
know how to express her dissent; and then turning 
away, and secretly rejoicing, in the thought, “It is 
all very good, very right; it may succeefl with some, 
but it does not suit me. My child shall be brought 
up upon a principle of love.” 

And is the young mother wrong? Is not God 
Love? If we are eyer to be like Him, must we not 
each, in our measure, be now filled with Love? And 
when Faith shall be no longer needed, and Hope 
shall have become present joy, will not Love abide 
for ever ? 

The mother is right. Her instinct is a true one. 
Tf love is not named as the foundation stone of all 
right influence and guidance, it is because, in a 
mother’s breast, it is presupposed always to exist. 
There is no need to tell her that she is to love, 
Nature has taught her the duty, and enabled her to 
perform it. But there is great need that she should 
be told how to show her love wisely; and great 


o 
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need, also, that others, who are .entrusted with the 
task of%education, and yet have no such maternal 
instinct to assist them, should be enabled so to 
regard the children entrusted to them, as to deal 
with them in the spirit of love, though they may not 
have the actual feeling of affection. 

There is much talk of love in the present day. It 
is to be feared that a large portion of it is unreal. 
We sce advertisements in the newspapers, which 
tell us that for twenty, thirty, forty pounds a year, 
young pe@ple are to receive all the care and tender- 
ness belonging to a home. We hear of the interest- 
ing charge which a governess undertakes, when she 
receives a pupil; and of the anxious solicitude of 
those who are appointed to stand in the place of 
parents. It is all very well. It may be very true. 
For twenty founds a year, a child may receive the 
same amount of care and tenderness which it 
received at home, for there it will, perhaps, have 
had neither. A governess may look upon her pupil 
as an interesting charge; and those who stand in the 
place of parents may feel anxious solicitude; but 
experience, unfortunately, shows that a great deal 
of all this profession of feeling is mere educational 
cant, and the first thing for us all, if we would per- 
form our task welli—whatever it may be—is to look 
at it truly. 

There is a light, in which every child, for whom 
we are in any way responsible, may be ‘regarded, 
which will at once awaken interest. The immortal 
soul is preparing for Heaven or for Hell, and we are 
called upon to assist in the preparation. But that 
thoughtis not one which will always be present to us. 

G2 
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There is another light, the light of our own past 
trials, our sufferings, and our sins, which will touch 
our hearts to the quick, when we look at the children 
standing at the entrance of the weary way which we 
have traversed, and think of their fearlessness, their 
ignorance, their bright expectations, and the certainty 
of their disappointment. But the matter-of-fact 
pusiness of daily life leaves but little leisure for 
such considerations. 

Education is no matter of romance, either for the 
mother or governess. It is a wearing,” fretting, 
unexciting duty. It is conversant, indeed, with prin- 
‘ciples high as the heavens, perfect as God’s perfec- 
tion, and deep as the mystery of His Being, but 
those principles are exhibited under forms in which 
they can often scarcely be recognized, even by per- 
sons who think most seriously. The irritation caused 
by forgetfulness, negligence, inattention, petty deceit, 
little vanities, hasty tempers—these are the trials 
which present themselves, and which must be met at 
the moment, without preparation, without reflection, 
Where is the romance of love which will withstand 
them? Where is the governess, or even the mother, 
who can, in such case, trust to her affection as her 
guide ? n 

And yet without affection, law is powerless, justice 
has no lasting influence. What is to be done ? 

Vipst, above everything, make no pretence. What 
we do not feel, let us not profess to show. If 
we have not the feeling of affection, flattering words 
and caresses are but shams ; and no one is so quick as 
a child in discovering a sham, or in resenting it. 

But there is a state of mind always connected 
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with affection, atid there are words and actions con, 
sequent upon affection, which yet may be so far dis- 
sociated from it as to be exhibited in perfect sincerity, 
where the actual feeling of affection, as it is com- 
monly understood, does not, and cannot, from cir- 
cumstances, exist. 

We see one who is a stranger to us, suffering; we 
are not perhaps acutely touched by the sight, yet 
we speak gently and tenderly—we show sympathy 
in our manner and words, and we do our utmost to 
relieve the suffering. No one accuses us of insincerity 
in this, though probably we could not have been more 
kind: if the sufferer had been the dearest friend we 
possessed, The only distinction is, that in the one 
case tenderness and sympathy are the result of a 
mind trained to consider the needs of others—whilst 
in the othex they would have been spontaneous. 

And it is this phase of affection—this exhibition of 
tenderness and sympathy based upon principle, as 
distinct from impulse—which will be found espe- 
cially requisite if we would make the task of educa- 
tion easy and pleasant. It is the key by which to 
unlock the closed doors of the stubborn heart. 

Tf we would know how to apply it wisely, we may 
once more look to the teaching of the Bible. 

The first thing, which strikes us in connection with 
the subject, is the different relationship in which God 
is exhibited to His creatures in the Jewish and in the 
Christian dispensation. To the Jews He was st first 
the great Lord of all, the Eternal Jehovah, observant 
of their misery, listening to their cry, and inter- 
posing to rescue them from suffering. : 

God spake unto Moses, and said unto him, “T 
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have also heard the groaning of the children of 
Israel, whom the Egyptians keep in bondage; and I 
have remembered my covenant. Wherefore, say 
unto the children of Israel, I'am the Lord, and I 
will bring you out from under the burdens of the 
Egyptians, and I will rid you out of their bondage, 
and I will redeem you with a stretched out arm, and 
with great judgments.” t 

The power of God to protect and to save was the 
first lesson which the Jews had to learn. It was 
taught them by miracles, for miracles were the exhi- 
bitions of Omnipotence, and it was not until actual 
experience had convinced the Jews—if anything could 
convince them—that personal love and tenderness 
were mixed up with this Providential care, that 
Moses could make a still closer appeal to their 
feelings, and say, “Do ye thus requite,the Lord, O 
foolish people and unwise? Is not He thy father 
that hath bought thee? Hath He not made thee, 
and established thee? Of the Rock that begat thee, 
thou art unmindful, and hast forgotten God that 
formed thee. And when the Lord saw it, He abhorred 
them, because of the provoking of His sons, and of 
His daughters. And He said, I will hide My face from 
them, I will see what their end shall be: for they 

* area very froward generation, childgen in whom is no 
faith.” * 

The title of Father thus claimed by Moses for the 
Sovexeign Lord of all, is but seldom repeated in the 
Old Testament. David, indeed says, “Like as a 
father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them 


1 Exod. vi. 5, 6. ? Deut. xxxii. 6, 18, 19, 20. 
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that fear Him. And by the mouth of the pro- 
phet Jeremiah, the Almighty declares, “I am a 
father to Israel, and Ephraim is my first-born.” * 
And again, as in ethe prophecy of Malachi, “If 
then I be a Father, where is Mine honour ps But 
the spirit of the Old, Testament, it will scarcely 
be disputed, is that of the government of a just, and 
watchful, and loving Lord ; apart from His people, 
and guiding them by His unerring wisdom, rather 
than by His personal sympathy. 

Under the Gospel dispensation, the relationship 
between God and His people is instantly and mar- 
yellously altered. “My Father and your Father— 
my God and your God! *” Who has ever heard these 
words, and pondered upon them, without a thrill of 
wondering love, which, could it but continue, would 
make every, labour of obedience light, every pang of 
suffering easy to be borne? When He who was one 
with the Father became one also with us; when He 
“pore our grief and carried our sorrow,” and 
was made “like unto us‘in all things,” sin only 
excepted, our relationship to God became a new 
relation. “For ye have not received the spirit of 
bondage again to fear; but ye have received the 
Spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father.”* 

The duties which were difficult to the Jew became 
easy to the Christian. The obedience which required 
threatening, and warning, quick punishment, and 
present reward under the Old Testament, was the 
natural, almost involuntary impulse of the follower of 
Christ under the New. 


1 Psalm ciii. 13. 3 Mal. i. 6. 
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Why, then, were not the Jews treited as the Chris- 
tians? Why did not God youchsafe to dwell visibly 
among them—to be one with them,—to give them 
evidence of His personal sympathy, and to win their 
obedience by the love of the human, rather than the 
awe inspired by the Divine Nature ? 

There must be an answer to that question, hidden 
amongst the unfathomable mysteries connected with 
God’s scheme for man’s salvation, and especially 
with the fact that the time for His full revelation 
of Himself in “the Man Christ Jesis ”? was not yet 
fully com>. Into this it would be presumptuous 
irreverence to inquire. But there is another answer 
lying on the surface of thought, which will be suffi- 
cient for the subject now under consideration, Tho 
Jews were a nation of children;—and the first im- 
pression which it is necessary to imprint upon a 
child’s mind, if we would permanently influence it 
for good, is that which is awe, when directed to 

- God—reverence, when directed to man, 

This is not in accordance with the theories of the 
present day. We have cast off our old notions of 
respect for age, authority, position. We believe that 
if such feelings are to be entertained at all, they 
must be the result of love, not its foundation. But 
the Bible and reason would seem to teach us ot 
wise. There can be no doubt that in dealing with 
the Jews, God first impressed them with the sense 
of Hig sovereignty, and His power; and then ex- 
hibited to them His tenderness, under the form of 
watchful care for their happiness. Even as Moses 
reminded them, “Thou shalt remember all the wa 
which the Lord thy God led thee these forty years 


her- 
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in the wilderness.’ Thy raiment waxed not old upon 
thee, nejther did thy foot; swell, these forty years. 
Beware that thou forget not the Lord thy God— 
who led thee through that great and terrible wilder- 
ness, wherein were fiery serpents, and scorpions, and 
‘drought, where there was ro water; who brought 
thee forth water out of the rock of flint; who fed 
thee in the wilderness with manna, which thy fathers 
knew not, that He might humble thee, and that He 
might prove thee, to do thee good at thy latter end.” 2 

Tt is true, no doubt, that in some peculiar instances 
a closer, more human sympathy, if the expression 
may be allowed, is observable. Moses, Samuel, and 
especially David, approached their Maker with a 
freedom of feeling which belongs almost to the 
Christian dispensation; but they were taken out of 
the Jewish people—exalted above them. They were 
not in the condition of childhood, and, therefore, did 
not require its discipline. Their minds had reached 
that more adyanced state in which tenderness is 
insufficient to satisfy the cravings of affection ; but 
when the desire for personal sympathy is awakened, 
and the fulness of devotion is excited only as this 
desire is satisfied. 

And does not reason teach us a somewhat similar 
lesson? A childs brought into thesvorld perfectly 
helpless, and this helplessness lasts much longer than 
that of any of the animal creation. Its first expe- 
rience connected with its fellow-creatures is that of 
absolute power. It lies in its nurse’s arms, and 
whatever may be its feeble will, it is useless to exert 


1 Deut. viii. 2, 4, 11, 15, 16, 
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it. Upon this follows the experience of watchful 
care; butitis a care exerted only for its, physical 
wants, for as yet the child has no mental needs, and 
neither will it, as a general rule, have any which 
involve suffering, and demand aid, for several years. 


There may be precocious children of six or seven: 


years of age, who begin to perplex themselves with 
all the difficulties belonging to sixteen or seventeen, 
but they are exceptions, and it is of the generality 
we would now speak. Young children do, indeed, 
think, that is, they ask puzzling questions, but not 
such as would show that their little minds are dis- 
turbed beyond the moment. Their giete, like their 
joys, are either physical or imaginative They have 
no real mental trials, and therefore sympathy, in 
the strict sense of the word, as implying mutual 
mental and moral comprehension, is not required by 
them. 

But tenderness they do require, and that very 
greatly, for they are timid and nervous, and shrink 
from those who deal roughly with them ; and so we 
find that gentle words and loving caresses are the 
teachings of nature—the instinctive impulse of a 
mother’s affection. Yet this tenderness is not in the 
least incompatible with absolute authority on the one 
side, and a sense of reverence on the other. In fact 
when persons try to lessen reverence by placing 
themselves on a level with their little ones, instead 
of winning them, they are actually offending against 
natural instincts. The children were born powera 
in order that they might trust. They were bor, 
ignorant, in order that they might respect. *They 
have as yet no mental development to enable dicen 
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so to embrace the idea of God’s Providence that it 
may bega support to them. This abstract idea is 
exhibited to them under a human form. Parents 
are a little child’s Providence, and parents, therefore, 
are naturally intended to be loved, because they are 
reverenced—not reyerenced because they are loved. 
This truth is by no means universally recognized. 

We may sometimes see persons endeayouring to 
win their children’s affections by making them their 
playfellows; by allowing them, as they say, to be 
perfectly free, or, in other words, to take liberties. 
We find mothers waiting upon their children ; making 
themselves their slaves. We sometimes hear of a 
young mother’s determination to do everything for 
her child with her own hands; not even to let a 
nurse dress it, because she desires to make it cling 
wholly to herself. 

All this sounds well, but there is surely a fallacy 
in it, for the result is not quite in accordance with the 
intention. We do not find that these children, the 
engrossing object of their mother’s affection when 
little, remain so entirely devoted to her when their 
minds enlarge. She has been their playfellow, their 
slave, their nurse ; but she forgot that she was their 
mother, and the time has arrived when they have 
given up their infant games, when they are beginning 
to wait upon themselves, and no longer require a 
nurse, and of course they no longer require her. 

And let a mother strive as she will to win her 
child’s love by this unremitting attention to its little 
wants, she must, in the end, find herself incapable of 
contending with the superior attractions of a good 


nurse. 
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A baby, for instance, is sent for to the drawing- 
room. It is frightened by the sight of strangers, and 
turns instantly toitsnurse. A little child is ill and fret- 
ful, and it is soothed by the home atmosphere of the 
nursery, and is, therefore, sent-there. Tt feels pain, 
and immediately complains to the nurse. It is, in 
short, absolutely free with her, as it is with no one 
else. And mothers are sometimes distressed at this. 
They are even jealous of the affection shown the 
nurse. Nothing can be more absurd. It is the 
child’s physical helplessness appealing to physical 
support; and so long as the mind is undeveloped, 
the instinct of helplessness will teach it to turn to 
the quarter from whence it can most readily obtain 
support. So, again, the mother attempts to be the 
child’s playfellow, and for a time the little one is 
satisfied, whilst, exerting its’ infant tyranny, it com- 
pels its mother to amuse it; but give ita companion 
of its own age, and the mother is set aside, The 
one is a reality, the other asham, and the child 
this instantly. 

: The mistake in all these cases is that of confound- 
ing tenderness with sympathy. The former belongs 
to infancy, the latter to advanced childhood Aaa 
youth. We cannot sympathize with a little baby, or 
: i > 
even with a child of three or four, years of age, for 
sympathy, in such cases, implies the being Ant to 
imagine ourselves in a state of infancy, to feel as 
the ghild feels. And even when the mind begins to 
open, and the moral nature to develop, sympath 
P ; : y 
must, at first, take the form of condescension, rather 
than of participation. The child’s mind is formed 
for this; it does not expect more, and if more be 
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attempted, the position assumed will be false, and 
reverencê will be destroyed. ; 

Tt must not, however, be supposed for a moment, 
that in saying this it is intended to imply that a 
mother should not always watch over the physical 
needs of her children, and when needful provide for . 
them herself. There are very many cases in which 
the. latter duty is a positive, and even a primary 
necessity. All that is meant is, that it is a mistake 
to suppose that by so doing a permanent hold upon 
their affections can be gained. No doubt, if she 
neglects them physically, she will lose their affections, 
but the reason will be because such neglect is sinful, 
and the children unconsciously feel that it is 50, and, 
therefore, cease to respect her. 

‘A mother’s real hold upon her children is mental 
and moral; °and when, without attempting to be her 
child’s* playfellow, she insists upon respectful obe- 
dience; when she exercises her gentle authority so 
as to assist the awakening conscience; when she 
satisfies the desire for information by instruction, and 
charms the vivid imagination by poetry and healthy 
fiction; above all, when she directs her little one’s 
thoughts to God, and by leading it to pray, opens the 
door of communication between the visible and the 
invisible world, ard gives an outlet for those yearnings 


~ after the Bternal and the Infinite, which lie hidden in 


the breast of a child, even as in that of a full-grown 
man, she is laying the foundation of a love which 
will last when physical needs have ceased; and which 
will be as much stronger and deeper than any af 
fection based upon temporal necessity, 28 mind is 
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superior to matter ;—Eternity to time Immortality 
to death. e. ee 
Such love is the love of reverence, But it is of 
slow growth, or, rather, its growth is for some time 
imperceptible ; therefore, too often it does not satisfy 
a parent, and the love of companionship is accepted 
instead. And it demands self-control ; and maternal 
feelings are very difficult of control. It needs sound 
judgment; and sound judgment is the result of 
thought and observation. Much more easy is it to 
give way to feelings as circumstances arise; to be 
the child’s playfellow one moment, and its impatient 
instructress the next; to be a slave to the little one’s 
wishes, when it happens to suit us, and to repri- 
mand those wishes sharply when slavery happens not 
to suit us. We see the effect of such education 
amongst the lower orders. Tt requires ‘no thought, 
no self-discipline: it is a kind of moral living from 
hand to mouth, which suits the poverty of our mental 
and spiritual endowments, The only misfortune is, 
attaining its end, The 
love produced by such a system will, like the seed 
Sown upon stony ground, spring up quickly; but 
ess of earth—no foundation 


ent of reverence must 


derness; and yet some 
persons are not tender, They mean to be very good 
and kind to their children, but they have naturally 
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a cold, stiff manner, and they cannot overcome it. 
And there are others who really do not thoroughly 
interest themselves in their little ones until they 
have ceased to be little. They think them trouble- 
some, and put them aside in the nursery, supposing 
that in due time, without any effort of theirs, they 
will come forth, ready to be operated upon by some 
theory of perfect education. The first case is a mis- 
fortune, but, as it is nothing more, its effects will 
not be so permanently injurious. Children learn to 
read and understand coldness of manner, when it 
does not proceed from coldness of heart, and tender- 
ness may be shown jn many ways besides caresses 
or fondling words. But the second case is simply a 
sin, and it must expect sin’s punishment. We may 
leave children to a nurse to be dressed, because it is 
probable thas through life they must be more or less 
dependent for their bodily needs upon their inferiors 
in station; but if we leave them to her to be taught 
their little lessons, or guided in their prayers, we are 
abdicating the position of responsibility in which 
God has placed us; and as we have given up our 
duty, we must also give up our reward. 

As a general rule, however, all persons are tender 
to babies and very little children: their helpless- 
ness awakens the feeling, and it is recognized as 
true, though there may be nothing like affection 
mixed with it. But there are two kinds of ten- 
derness; one is the mere expression of natural in- 
stinct, the other, the result of earnestness of 
thought and purpose. Tt is the latter only which 
can leave 2 permanent impression. The first a880- 
ciation of ideas which a child should have with its 
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that of being brought by her to 
eee ee fn that thought there well arise, 
even in the mind of the little one’who can only lisp 
its prayer, the sense of sin, whenever it has pee 
naughty, and the entreaty for forgiveness ; and. w it h 
the assurance of forgiveness from the mother’s lips 
there may be the expression of tenderness, deep, 
unspeakable—not the mere impulse of the moment, 
but that tenderness which will win the childish heart, 
and sink into its very being; and which will be read 
and understood unconsciously, through words, and 
looks, and tones, that to the careless observer may 
seem only to tell of respect and obedience. The 
child who associates the idea of its mother with its 
God, will reverence that mother even before it knows 
what reverence means; and one loving caress will 
then come with more power from her than a torrent 
of embraces from one who is but the minister to ay 
little temper and fancies, Only let us have patience, 
Love is like every other of Heaven’s natural gifts: 
it will bear fruit all the more richly because we give 
it time and opportunity to take root. 

But we come now to sympathy—the second exhi- 
bition of the principle as apart from the impulse of 
love; and so much the more rare and difficult of 
attainment, as it requires self-restraint instead of 

‘self-indulgence ; the control of impulse instead of 
the yielding to it. Tenderness, at least when shown 
to little children, is to most persons very easy, very 
pleasant. Sympathy, when exhibited towards youth, 
is difficult. 

The dispensation of Christians is a dispensation 


of sympathy. The Divine nature was for a time 
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concealed, and Christ took upon Himself réally our 
griefs and cares, and became one with us, This 
assertion scarcely requires to be exemplified. In the 
New Testament the fact meets us at every turn. 
Let us see, but in one or two instances especially, how, 
by means of this human sympathy, our Redeemer 
educated His disciples—those who were the nearest 
and dearest to Him—those who were to be the 
Teachers of the World—the patterns for all ages. 
“ Let not your heart be troubled: ye believe in 
God, believe also in Me. In My Father's: house are 
. Many mansions: if it were not so, I would have told 
you. I go to prepare a place for you. And if I go 
and prepare a place for you, I will come again, and 
receive you unto Myself; that where I am, there 


ye may be also.” * 

“Ye are they which have continued with Me in My 
temptations. And I appoint unto youa kingdom, as 
my Father hath appointed unto Me; that ye may eat 
and drink at My table in My Kingdom, and sit on 
thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” * 

“Pather, I will that they also, whom Thou hast 
given Me, be with Me where I am; that they may 
behold My glory, which Thou hast given Me : for 
Thou lovedst Me before the foundation of the world.” * 

This is the exhibition of the sympathy of compre- 
hension, a sympathy which can understand and ap- 
preciate the sorrows and the yearnings of others; 
and that, it must be remembered, at a time when the 
horror of coming agony and death might seem to 
render all such considerations impossible. 

2 St. Luke xxii. 28-80. 


1 gt, John xiv. 1-3. 
St. Jol : 3 St, Jobn xvii, 24. - 
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«his is my Body which is given for you: this 


do in remembrance of Me.” + ‘ My Soulis exceeding - 


sorrowful unto ‘death: tarry ye here, and’ watch. 
Simon, sleepest thou? Couldest not thou watch 
one hour? Watch ye and pray, lest ye enter into 
temptation. The spirit truly is ready, but the flesh 
jsweak.?? Hereis the claim of reciprocal sympathy, 
and the exhibition of sinless human feeling which 
may be soothed by it. ‘ 

Tt seems almost wrong to take these few instances 
as if they were all; whereas every act of our Blessed 
Lord was the expression of a sympathy personal and 
individual, as well as compassionate ; but they may 
suffice to illustrate the two particular phases under 
which this virtue may be shown, and which, in our 
dealings with each other, and especially with young 
persons, we sometimes forget to distinguish. 

The sympathy of comprehension requires that we 
should throw ourselves into the circumstances and 
position of other persons, so as to realize in our 
minds what they are at the moment thinking or 
feeling, This is more difficult in the case of children 
and young persons than in those of our own standing, 
Memory is not so great an assistance to us in this 
task as we might expect. As life goes on, our early 
years are mapped out in large divisions, and we can 
recall general impressions, but details of feelings are 
lost to us. And even if we are able to remember, 
we find that it is an effort to do so. When called 
upon to act we are too busy, too hurried, to pause 
and consider what would have been the effect of 
similar conduct on ourselyes in former years, A 


1 St, Luke xxii, 19. 2 St. Mark xiv. 34, 37, 38. 
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certain line or manner perhaps irritated us then ; or 
we were hardened instead of softened by reproaches ; 
or we were indignant when particular regulations 
were made; or we felt ourselves unjustly treated by 
some special punishmonts. All this may have been 
true. But we say to ourselves, “ we were young and 
foolish then; we know better now. It would be 
impossible to make the fancies of youth a rule for 
the government of mature years.” It may be impos- 
sible, or at anyrate it might be unwise, but certain itis, 
that if we cannot recall and do not carefully weigh 
these young and foolish fancies—if we cannot make 
allowance for them, and show our sympathy by con- 
sideration for them, even while perhaps we reprove 
and check them—we may enforce obedience upon 
our children or our pupils, but we shall never gain 
their love. , 

And so also with regard to imagination, longings, 
dreams, aspirations, morbid feelings, if we have for- 
gotten that we ever had such ourselves,—if we can 
make no allowance for them,—if we avoid any men- 
tion of them, or turn from them with coldness or 
ridicule,—we shall, indeed, succeed in checking them, 
—that is, we shall shut them up,—and perhaps we 
shall think that we have crushed them ; but they will 
only be withdrawn from our view to be raised as a 
parrier between us and the heart which we are seeking 
to influence, and when we strive to enter that heart 
we shall find that its gates are closed against us. < 

‘Therefore it is that when the intellectual and moral 
faculties in children begin to develop themselves, 50 
create definite needs, it becomes the duty of 


to j 
i who watch over them, to mark the form which 
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those needs take, and to direct:their government 
- accordingly. But this is difficult—much more diffi- 
cult than to dress and undress a baby, or to play 
hide and seek with a child of three years old. We 
-are apt to talk as if moral culture was a task of such 
engrossing interest that no one could be wearied with 
it. But let us try to act as well as to talk. Let us find 
ourselves worn in body and sorrowful in mind, forced 
to rouse all our energies, arid listen to some tale of 
supposed hardship on the part of a child eleven or 
twelve years old ; let us endeavour to throw ourselves 
fully into her feelings, to give her advice, to speak 
gently when our nerves are strung to a pitch of irri- 
tability, to be patient when the conversation is ocen- 
pying the only leisure moments we could seize for 
rest or recreation. We shall not find our duty so 
engrossingly delightful as we had been apt to imagine, 
And neither shall we be so satisfied with our own 
powers of sympathy as to find any great satisfaction 
in exercising them. They who are the most earnest]. 
desirous of using this power as a means of moral ai 
ence, are the most conscious of failure in effecting 
their purpose. Their words may be sinking into the 
heart of the hearer, but to themselves they will often 
sound dead and ineffective. They may appear to 
give a full attention to the confession of weakness, 
ore aie fr sonal yet thay may bo esi 
: £ iness and impatience, They 
may strive to be gentle and tender, but they will 
know their own imperfection of manner, and the 
very fear of repelling will increase what may be na- 
tural awkwardness. Above all things, they will desire 
to be true ; and weariness, and deadness, and distrac- 
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tion, will, frequently ‘check the feeling of affection, 
even when it really exists, and make them feel almost 
insincere when they attempt to show it. There is 
nothing delightful in-all this. 

To sympathize heartily, naturally, and constantly, 
a person must be thoroughly unselfish, and gifted 
with sound sense, exercised with tact and self-control. 
Need we wonder, then, that those who, acting upon 
the impulses of self-gratification, spoil their children 
of three years old; acting upon the same impulse, 
too often chill and repel their young daughter ‘of 
thirteen. Such cases are very sad to watch,—sad 
both for parents and children as regards the present, 
and still more sad because the effects of such 
estrangement are so fatal for the future. Ifamother 
fails to win the confidence of her child, that confi- 
dence will be given elsewhere. But confidence can- 
not exist without sympathy, and sympathy cannot 
exist without unselfishness. We come back to the 
same point again and again. The root of bad edu- 
cation is selfish love. People often forget that there 
is such a thing. Love presupposes, to most minds, 
a feeling in which self is forgotten in the happiness 
of the person loved. But it is not so. Love is 
perhaps more often selfish, and therefore more often 
self-deceiving, than any other passion of, the human 
heart. Even a mother’s love may be selfish; and 
when it is, selfishness will be its recompense. 

Tt is not said that this reciprocal neglect is right 
able. The faults of a mother can never justify 
dience of a child. If the subject now to be 


ere the duty of children and young per- 
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matter. But what is here said is addressed to 
parents, guardians, teachers, guides and instructors 
of the young generally; and they are earnestly en- 
treated to consider whether absence of sympathy 
may not be at the root of that lamentable failure in 
education which too often drives those just entering 
upon life, and about to encounter its fiercest tempta- 
tions, to seek aid and counsel from any persons ex- 
cept those whom God has pointed out as their safest 
and most natural protectors. 

-It is not difficult to gain the hearts of those who 
are entrusted to our care. A young mind—the 
mind of a girl especially—of eleven or twelve, of 
fifteen, sixteen, even seventeen or eighteen, is very 
impressible. The affections are strong, and ve 
easily touched. Only show an interest in what in- 
terests them, and they will be found quite ready to 
open their hearts upon subjects of taste and amuso- 
ment; and when the door of the heart is ever so 
little ajar, a kind word, or a little thoughtful act, will 
cause it to open still wider. A tone of sympathy in 
pain or fia si will bring out the hidden 
sorrow ; a reproof, given with encouragement i 
of anger, will soften the proud spirit, fnd TE ee 
the penitent confession ; and when once that point is 
reached the victory is all but won. 

No, the difficulty is not with the children, but with 
ourselves. Young people will not trust us if we are 
not worthy to. be trusted, They will not respect us 
if we are inconsistent. They will not love-us if yw 
are selfish and irritable, They will not listen to ‘A 
when we bid them give their hearts to God, unless 

. they see that we have first given Him our oak 
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But it may be said there are natural barriers, 
differences of temperament ; want ,of self-confidence 
on the one hand, shyness and reserve on the othe, 
> It is very true. Noone can venture to assert that 
in every case tenderness and sympathy will open the 
heart which we are longing to gain, and yet the ex- 
ceptions must be rare, if we take sympathy in its 
largest sense, as including reciprocity as well as com- 
prehension of feeling. 

When our Blessed Redeemer bade His disciples not 
to be troubled in their heart, but look forward to the 
t many mansions” in His Father’s House, He showed 
that He understood, and would fain comfort, their 
secret grief. When He said to His chosen disciples 
that His soul was “exceeding sorrowful,” and bade 
them “tarry and watch,” He confessed His own 
human, though sinless, infirmity, and sought for 
consolation in the sense of human sympathy. 

And who could resist such an appeal ? Even look- 
ing to ourselves, are we not touched by the acknow- 
ledgment of suffering or anxiety on the part of one 
whom nature tells us to reverence and rest upon ? 
And if called upon to confess a weakness, are we not 
ready at once to accept the counsel, and to be in- 
fluenced by the wishes of one who owns to have felt 
the power of a like temptation ? 

There may be great natural reserve, shyness, Or 

ride in the child, or the young girl whom we desire 
to direct aright, and for a long time the citadel of 
the heart may seem to hold ont against us. We may 
e unable to offer comprehensive sympathy, be- 
rant of what is passing in the mind. 
k down our own barriers (a very 
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difficult undertaking with many people, and there- 
fore never attempted )—and speak of the difficulties or 
troubles which we have felt ourselyes—the case must 
be indeed rare in which reserve will hold out 
against us. 

And parents have a special opportunity of prac- 
tising this reciprocal sympathy. They have the 
same temporal interests as their children. Their 
joys, sorrows, hopes, and fears, must be fundamentally d 
derived from the same source. And we may often 
have remarked as a fact, though we may never haye 
inquired into its cause, that the strongest affec- 
tion between a mother and a daughter will be found 
where there has been some great common subject 
of anxiety. In the case of poverty, or anything 
approaching to poverty, the joint exertions of the 
mother and her child will seem to-creaté a tie much 
stronger than natural affection. Great anxiety for 
any absent member of the family will produce th 
same effect. Anything, indeed, which brings the 
interests of the mother within the comprehension a 
the child, will have a tendency to produce this str A 

- feeling. 

There is a great lesson to be learnt from this, Too 
many mothers make playthings of their little ones 
in the nursery, and then send them to the schoolroom 
to live a life apart under the care of the governess ; 
and after a certain number of years suppose the A 
will ‘come forth musicians, artists, Eeee 
linguists, and, as a matter of conrse, affectionate 
and sympathetic daughters. ` It is strange the 
do not see that, as regards information. and Ril 
complishments, they have sown the right seed, snd 
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therefore may expect an answering harvest ; but that, 
as regar@s the feeling towards themselves, they have 
sown no seed at all. p 

What the child needed was to be made to feel one 
with her mother. But she has had no opportunity. 
They have lived separate lives. The mother has had 
her cares, but she has never even hinted at them, 
much less given the least idea that her young daugh- 
ter’s sympathy could be a comfort to her, Perhaps, 
indeed, some of these cares have been such as could not 
be told, but there are many little ways of keeping up 
affectionate interest without touching upon sorrows 
which probably only God can comfort. A very little 
child may be made to feel that her mother is soothed 
by having her with her; and may learn to delight 
in being useful to her. The love thus awakened is 
much stronger than that which results from any 
efforts of the mother to amuse or interest. ` More 
especially is this the case as years go on, and thought 
deepens. Whenever it is possible to confide ina 
young girl, to give her a share, either in sorrow or 
in joy, something js done towards strengthening 
affection; for in youth there is an actual craving 
for this sense of ‘usefulness, this feeling of being 
helpful to some one. j 

‘A mistake is often made here—a grieyous and 
fatal one. Kind, good, unselfish parents, or friends, 
weary themselves for the young; they sacrifice their 
own wishes, tastes, pursuits; they exert themselves 
in illness; they rush from one scene of excitement 
and amusement to another, and all to make those 
whom théy so dearly love happy. But they cannot 
succeed. They are chasing a phantom, and it flies 
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from them. The reality lies“ at their own door. 
Instead of making themselves useful to thè young, 
if they would only make the young useful to them, 
they would.be able to tell a very different tale. 
What these bright, gay, apparently thoughtless girls 
want is not amusement, but the feeling that they are 
necessary to the friends they live with, necessary in the 
sense of usefulness and sympathy, as well as affection, 

Doubtless there are difficulties in the way of this 
mutual understanding in every-day worldly matters 
between the heads of a family and its young members, 

But there are difficulties everywhere. In flecing 
from one kind, we do but encounter others. We 
may not exactly know how to make a young girl 
useful in the house, but we may begin by talking to 
her of our own occupations. We may distrust her 
prudence in important matters, but we ‘nay tell her 
our little perplexities. We may think it in vain to 
consult her when we cannot reckon her Opinion of 
value, but the very fact of asking what she thinks 
will win her interest, 

And if we do not thus attach her to horne by giving 
her home cares as well as home pursuits, we shall find 


If the daughters of a family do not share their 
mother’s interests, they will share those of some other 
person, and who that person may be is a very grave 
question, involving unforeseen dangers. Girl’ 
friendships are no light matter, though they are often 
treated lightly, They are subjects for great caution, 
and must cause considerable anxiety : yet they need 


rs 
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never be feared so long as the daughter feels that the 
mother’s cares are her cares—the mother’s sorrows 
her sorrows. 

For this is a tie more enduring than all others, 
because formed by God. He has moulded us into 
families, and though the members of those families 
may differ essentially in character, and be widely 
separated in the progress of life, yet, at the end, 
natural sympathy will be found to have survived 
all adventitious separations. No person is contented 
to die, away from his relations, though he may be 
surrounded by his friends, and those friends may be 
far more congenial to his taste. The mother will 
ultimately cling to her child, and the child to her 
mother, though, from faults of temper and mistakes 
in education, they may through life have jarred upon 
each other. But why should there be jars? Why 
should that holiest tie, which even the Lord of All 
vouchsafed to recognize, be ever loosened? Only 
let mothers meet their daughters, especially when 
advancing to womanhood, with sympathy, which 
shall be both comprehensive and reciprocal, and there 
will be little fear of reserve and estrangement. 

Upon the subject of reciprocal sympathy, one 

more observation must, however, be made, which is 
applicable to all ages from childhood upwards. 
To reprove is an essentjal part of the duty of 
parents, governors, teachers—all who have the care of 
others entrusted to them. But if reproof is ever to 
be effectual with the young, it must be the repr 
which is softened by sympathy. 4 

Tf we admonish, we must do it as those who have 
themselves felt the difficulty of obedience and self- 
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control. If we advise, it must be as those who have 
had practical experience of the necessity of advice. 
And we must not only feel this, but say it. 

Is it not a truth? Let us look into our own 
hearts. 

Do we not need God’s forbearance, His long-suffer- 
ing patience? Are our own faults so easily subdued P 
Are we so pure minded and simple, so attentive to 
our Lord’s least wishes? Are we so grateful for all 
He has done for us? Are we so mindful of His 
warnings? Or rather does not conscience reproach 
us even by the very blame we cast upon others? Are 
there not times when we admonish severely, talk of 
self-discipline, and purity of heart, and sincerity of 
purpose; and, when the door is closed behind the child 
whose heart we have been striving to reach, find that 
we have cause to cast ourselves on our knees before 
our Maker, praying that He would pardon in us the 
very faults which we have been reproving, and grant 
to us, if it may be, even that same amount of sim- 
plicity and earnestness which we have the moment 
before pronounced to be so imperfect ? 

“We lave not an High Priest which cannot be 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities ; but was 
in all points tempted like as we are, yet without 
sin. Let us therefore come boldly unto the throne 


of grace, that we may obtain mercy, and find grace 
to help in time of need,” 1 


‘hat was the character of 
each one of us for heaven, 
May God teach us to be like Him! 


Him who is educating 


1 Heb, iv, 15, 16, 
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CHAPTER VII. 
REPROOF. 


Tur consideration of the necessity of sympathy has 
already brought us to the’ subject of reproof, but 
much more remains to be said upon this point, for it 
is with regard to reproof that mothers and daughters, 
governesses and their pupils, are most frequently 
antagonistic. 

And, “ very naturally,” it will be said; “mo one 
likes to be teproved.” This is a broad assertion, the 
proof of which will perhaps be found upon examina- 
tion to be somewhat wanting. 

No one likes to be reproved ! That is, no one likes 
another mortal, erring like himself, to assume & 
position of authority to which he has no claim, and 
to reprimand without haying a right to doo. This 
is the first natural dislike to reproof. 

Neither does any one like to hear his offences pointed ` 
out and condemned coolly and contemptuously, or 
with passionate reproaches, or irritation, or fretful- 
ness of manner or tone. 

Indifference, contempt, irritability, fretfulness, ¢an 

never be agreeable. But to dislike these things is 
not to dislike reproof, but the mode in which it is 
conveyed. As we attain that age so falsely called 
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the age of discretion, and pass beyond it, we do 
indeed become more impatient of reproof in any 
form; but that is chiefly because we are unfortunately 
losing our sense of reverence,for our fellow-creatures. 
Experience is beginning to show us their faults, and 
pride is whispering that our judgment and actions 
are as good as theirs, and therefore they have no 
right to interfere with us. Women are especially 
sensitive to anything like reproof, because, except 
from their husbands, they so very seldom receive it, 
And when a husband reproves, the wife often con- 
siders herself at liberty fo retaliate, The discipline 
which a man receives in his intercourse with the 
world ;—the reprimand, for instance, which a junior 
officer must, if necessary, patiently receive from his 
superior; a barrister from a judge ; or, in fact, any 
man in a position of inferiority from the person who 
is placed above him,—is for the most part unknown 
amongst educated women ; and being thus untutored 
to submission, and consequently to reproof, they are 


not only to submit to reproof, but to be thankful for it, 
But in order to this result, it must not be reproof 
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given for the sake of reproof, because the temper of 
the reprover is excited or his command neglected. 
There arte occasions, indeed, in which this kind of 
reproof is instinctive, and therefore necessary and 
useful ; but these are exceptional cases, referring to 
single exceptional acts., As Bishop Taylor says, 
$ He who is angry with a seryant’s unwariness or 
inadyertency, or the remissness of a child’s spirit 
and application to his studies, or on any sudden 
displeasure, is not guilty of prevaricating the sixth 
commandment, unless besides the object he add an 
of degree, or unhandsome circumstances, + 
t since to reprove a sinning brother 
but an unwelcome and invidious 
t may also be understood to be 
we must not make it to 
ach, scorn, violent ex- 
bitter invectives.” 
indeed, 


inequality 
or adjuncts. Bui 
is, at the best, 
employment, though i 
full of charity, yet, therefore, 
be hateful by adding repro 
pressions, scurrility, derision, or 

God’s government of the Israelites was, 
carried on by the means of sudden and stern 
rebuke; but in their condition of childhood this was 
requisite, in order to impress upon them some definite 
idea either of the Almighty’s power, or their own 
duty. And in the government of very little children, 
we also shall find ourselves compelled to have re- 
course to a quick tone, and an instantaneous punish- 
ment, for this is the only reproof which at that age 
can be understood. As the fault is one of act rather 
than of principle, so the reproof must be of like kind. 
But children verging upon youth require to hate 
ideas recalled rather than impressed upon them, and 
anything like impatience or irritability in their ease 
will be met by 2 feeling of resentment, We do indeed 
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find, when examining our Lord’s method of dealing 
with His disciples, that there were times when 
His censures were Severe, sudden, and uhsparing ; 
but such censures were always either addressed 
generally, so that their Severity was softened to the 
individual; or they were spoken to one for the benefit 
of many; and human nature is so constituted that, in 
the presence of others, we can better beara few 
severe words than a lengthened appeal to our per- 
sonal feelings, A young girl will submit to a stern 
rebuke before her companions; but she will writhe 
* and wince, and at length shut herself up in sullen- 
ness, under a long lecture. A 
In illustration of what has been said, we may 
remark the mode in which our Saviour; as He 
was journeying to Jerusalem, addressed St, James 
and St. John, who desired to bring down fire 
from Heaven to consume the Samaritans, He turned 
and rebuked them, and Said; « 


That was a special reproof, but though Severe, it wag 
quick, and uttered for the instruction of many, ` 
So, again, under similar circumstances, He could 


the things that he of God, but those that be of 
men ;” but when, after the Apostle’s fall, his heart was 
to be touched, so that it never should turn aside 


afain,—as Bishop Taylor reminds us, “our dearest 
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example of reproof, which shall be received humbly, 
and be 1®membered permanently. It must appeal to 
the affections, 

With the mother this may be presumed to be 
natural and easy. With the governess, it must re- 
quire time, yet-not necessarily any length of time. 
Those who have the care of the young will scarcely 
be disappointed if they calculate that a few weeks of 
firmness, justice, tenderness, and sympathy, will have 
so worked upon the heart as to make it open to kind 
reproof; and very thankful for helpful advice. Tt is 
even strange to watch how quickly a child’s feelings 
‘may, through God’s grace, be so touched as to pre- 
pare the way for the reception of the good seed. 
But it is unwise to attempt grave reproof until the 
ground is thus softened. To be blind for a time is 
wise, and yery necessary, for if we begin to reprove 
too soon the heart will only become harder. 

And when at length we see that the fitting moment 
is come, we shall at first often obtain our end more 
successfully if we use rather indirect means. The 
only reproof which our Lord gave in words to St. 
Peter, after the grievous denial, which might have 
been thought to have lessened His love, was indirect, 
and couched in the form of a question: “ Simon, son 
of Jonas, lovest thou me? ” 

And a young girl whose pride will rebel at the 
direct assertion, from a comparative stranger: “ You 
were guilty of such a fault,” will respond very 
meekly to the question, “ Would it not have been 
better if you had done otherwise ? ” E 

This may seem to some persons almost an insincere 
mode of treatment. It may appear to be ignoring 
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facts, or at least to be taking.too lenient a view of 
them. The faults of the young are’ sins, and sin 
under any shape is sinful; and both in the Old 
Testament and the New is denounced unsparingly. 
It is true. Sin is thus denounced ; and, God forbid, 
that in speaking of it to young or old, to others or 
ourselves, we should ever deal with it differently from 
the Word of God! But if God hates sin, He loves 
the sinner. If it were not so, what hope would any 
one of us have of salvation? The same Saviour who, 
through the mouth of His Apostle, enumerated the 
works of the flesh ; and has told us plainly that “ they 


which do such things shall not inherit the kingdom 


of God,” * answered the accusation of the Pharisees 
against the woman taken in adultery, with the 
words, ‘Neither do I condemn thee—go 
more.” 

No words can be too stron 
of indulged sin, for there 
heart which echoes their 
must be given at the right 
When we have won the heart, we may say what we 
will of certain faults, and of the importance of con- 
quering these, so long as we express what we really 
feel. If we only talk, as a matter of course, because 
we consider it to be a part of our business, we shall 
do better to be silent. Yet more, we may not only 
speak against these faults gener: 


ally, but we may 
déscend to details, and apply them to the individual; 


we may say, for instance, in plain words: “you were 
vain, on such an occasion, selfish, passionate, proud, 


and sin no 


g to express the danger 
is a voice in the secret 
truth, but such warnings 
time and in the right way. 


1 Gal. v. 21. 
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self-willed,” conceited, or whatever the special fault 
may hate been, and we shall find that after the first 
feeling of annoyance has passed, our words will be 
received thankfully. Jt is better, indeed, to be definite 
than general. A vague reproof calls up a spirit of self- 
justification and irritability. and is sometimes very 
disheartening ; as, for instance, when a young girl is 
told “ you are so affected,” or “so awkward,” and is 
left to find out for herself in what particular way the 
affectation or awkwardness exhibits itself. But in 
all cases, if we desire reproof to be well taken, there 
must be an unmistakable, simple, earnest interest in 
the welfare of the person we are addressing ; and the 
consistency of our own conduct, the rigidness of our 
own self-discipline, must have shown that, however, 
strict and unsparing we may be with others, we are 
much more $o with ourselves. When this is the 
case, we may express ourselves as strongly as we 
think right, and so far from awakening resentment, 
we shall increase affection. 

But we shall find also that this plainness of 
speech is more willingly endured when introduced 
gradually, in the course of a private general con- 
versation, than when it is used in the.form of a 
lecture from a superior to an inferior. There is a 

round upon which we may all meet in common. 
Old and young, parent and child, governess and pupil, 
are all at school, all training for a future life. In 
administering 2 lecture we seem to put this truth 
aside. We unconsciously speak as if we stood on 
higher ground, apart from the temptations which are 
in reality common. The hearé closes up then, and 


we cannot enter. If, however, we can descend from 
12 
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this position of superiority, and fairly recognize the 
fact that in spite of external differences we aré really 
one; if we are able to draw out the half-spoken con- 
fession, to suggest the motives and feelings, which, it 
may be, the child herself only half understands ; if we 
can say, “I know that when I was your age, I had 
such and such feelings, or acted in such and such a 
way,” we give a sense of relief, of freedom to the 
burdened and wounded spirit ; and the very plainness 
of our language becomes a soothing comfort. 

To be known—understood ; is it not what we all 
crave? Is it not offen the root of a morbid desire 
for confession to men? Is it not the source of the 
unutterable rest which we feel in our confessions to 
God? We ask the friends who are dear to us as our 
own souls, to love us, though they know our faults, 
and as we repeat the words we feel that they are vain. 
No one knows us. No one can tell the history of 
our inner lives. No one can see our secret impulses, 
our unworthy motives, our base self-deceit, ‘our 
meanness and impurity in thought and feeling ; and 
no one can recall the tale of those past transgressions, 
the guilt of which is blotted out, we trust, for Christ's 
sake; but the memory of which must one day face 
us before God’s judgment seat. 

We are not known, we cannot be known. As we 
advance on our lonely path, the conviction deepens 
day by day. We must bear with it—it is our trial, 
and our punishment. And so much the more as we 
strive to be true with ourselves, so much the more 
will the pain of in any way deceiving others, even 
though involuntarily, by appearing to be what we are 
not, become acute. : 
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To tell what *we are, and what we have been ; to 
face the sorrow, the disappointment, perhaps the scorn 
and contempt, with the support of that one thought, 
at least I am no longer untrue; that is the yearn- 
ing of the heart*which has looked calmly in 
the face the contrast between its secret sins, and 
its profession of holiness. For this yearning there 
is no remedy, but to accept the approbation of men 
as our penance, and to turn from it to that Omniscient 
yet all Merciful Redeemer, “ who knows all, yet loves 
us better than He knows.” 

But the young have these feelings only in their 

erm. They are conscious of having faults, but they 
cannot discriminate between them. They have 
impulses and motives which their moral sense 
teaches them are wrong, but they view them con- 
fusedly. ‘Fhey cannot classify them so as to under- 
stand how to deal with them; and when they 
attempt to speak of them, they confound natural and 
innocent feelings with the exaggerations which ren- 
der them sinful. Not understanding themselves, 
they have a sense of self-dissatisfaction—a kind of 
self-suspicion, which destroys their peace, though it 
may not be an actual burden upon their hearts. 
The voice which tells them what it is which causes 
these uneasy feelings, is, therefore, a voice of comfort. 
To be saved the pain of explanation, and the attempt 
to confess what is not thoroughly understood, is & 

‘eat boon. At the first shock, indeed, there is & 
natural revulsion, but it quickly passes, and the 
relief of being thoroughly known, or of believing 
they are 80, and yet loved and cared for, *makes 
amends for any momentary suffering. They feel, as 
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it were, set at liberty, able to speak, and ask advice, 
without restraint, and they are assisted in the confes- 
sion of their difficulties by the light poured in upon 
their hearts, showing them from whence those diffi- 
culties came. A j 

And severe truths are also moral tonics, and we 
must all, more or less, acknowledge their strengthen- 
ing power. There are occasions, indeed, in which 
what would otherwise be an injudicious dose may be 
administered with great effect. 

Conceit is one of the few faults which may be 
reproved with an amount of plainness of speech 
inadmissible in most other cases. It is the result of 
moral or mental blindness. A veil hangs before the 
eyes, which prevents the truth from being seen; and 
-though it may be removed roughly, the effect will be 
-good. è 

Irony, also, is a species of reproof, which is some- 
times efficacious, but it must be used with extreme 
-caution. When applied to the correction of grave 
offences, it becomes satire, and is a censure so severe 
as only to be applicable to those rare cases in which 
a righteous indignation justifiably takes the place of 
sympathy. 

When Ahab summoned Micaiah to his presence. 
and bade him tell whether the siege of Ramoth. 
Gilead could be undertaken with the hope of a bless- 
ing upon its result, the ironical answer, “Go, and 
prasper: ‘for the Lord shall deliver it into the hand 
of the king,” was felt instantly as a contemptuous 
reproof of the question, which Ahab’s own conscience 
might” have answered; and the king answered 

angrily, “ How many times shall I adjure thee that 


apa 
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thou tell me nothing but that which is true in the 
name of the Lord?” 1 4 

Tn this case there was no admixture of sympathy ; 
there was, in fact, no opening forit. The guilty 
monarch, upon whom the long-suffering of God had 
had no effect, was beyond the reach of that loving 
reproof which leads to repentance and amendment. 
He might be startled by indignation, but he could 
not be won by tenderness. 

‘Axa when this point is reached in the history of 
any individual entrusted to our charge, we shall do - 
well to consider whether the task of education may 
not better be entrusted to another. 

Satire, employed for the purpose of rebuking 
serious offences, implies deep-seated contempt; and 
the exhibition of this feeling is so antagonistic to 
love and sympathy, ib creates so deep a wound, that 
when it has once been used, it is next to impos- 
sible to touch the gentler feclings, and so to win 
the heart. It js, in fact, not so much a reproof as a 
judicial punishment. We may deem it right to in- 
flict it, but when we have done so, we must be pre- 
pared for alienation of the heart from ourselves as 
its result. 

But there is a light satire, free from all bitterness, 
and appealing to the sense of the ridiculous in the 

erson addressed, which is useful as well as justifiable, 
jn those cases in which the fault attacked does not, 
upon the surface, appear a sin, but only an excusable 
yielding to custom, human infirmity, or some generally 
admitted maxim of the world. 


s 


1 1 Kings xxii, 15, 16. 
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There is no fault, indeed, wh: 
speaking, a sin; no weakness, of folly, which is not, 
in some degree, sinful; and no 
than to attempt to draw a stri 


ib; and which wil] 
effectually bar the way against the deeper reasoning 
by which we know that, upon consideration, we 
should be able to Support our own view, 

Instances of petty exclusiveness, absur 
fashion in dress, affectation and preten 
classed under the category of folly, 
to an ironical reproof, Not that s 


z er will it willingly 
be encountered again. And to be ashamed of TEA 
things is a great point gained towards thei 

a a air 
ing. We must 5 aoe 


other points. Wh 
tion of these cha 
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good-natured irony in youth. Lectures upon world- 
liness may probably have been given, but the words 
have been too serious for the examples to which they 
were to be applied, and so have failed to make an 
impression. A. graveediscourse upon the vanity and 
selfishness of some peculiar kind of dress, or a ser- ' 
mon upon pride, applied to the customary etiquettes 
of precedence in fashionable society, strikes the 
hearer with a sense of the Indicrous. Yet the 
grave discourse may have a foundation in truth; and 
there is no doubt that the assertion of precedence-is 
often associated with pride. It requires, however, 
thought and reasoning power to discover the sin 
which is hidden under such folly; and young people 
think and reason but little, and so they do not pay 
attention to what is said, for they consider it exag- 
gerated. If,folly can be knocked on the head by 
good-humoured irony, even before principle has time 
to exert itself, a great deal of apparent inconsistency 
will be avoided. It cannot, however, be too care- 
fully borne in mind, that this method of rebuke, when 
used by a superior to an inferior, can never be safely 
exercised, except where there is a strong fecling of 
affection on the one side, and of respect on the other. 
Where anything like coldness or distrust exists, it is 
fatal to real influence. The arrows of satire, and 
even of irony, are always, more or less, steeped in 
poison, and in aiming at the fault, the greatest care 
is needed, lest we should miss the mark, and only 
inflict a deadly wound upon charity. Another mis- 
take in reproving lesser defects is one which has 
been alluded to before, that ‘of generalizing. A 
child is told, “You are so affected, or so stupid,” 
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or “so blundering; ” and the raind is cast down 


by a vague sense of faultiness, which cloyds it.all, 


over, like a mist on a November day. No special 
instance of the fault has been given, and, therefore, 
no special effort can’ be made*to overcome it. But 
- tell her that she drawls her words, or puts her head 


to one side, and she knows what she has to watch 


against. Show her that she does not take care to 
move things out of her way, 
knocks them down, and she can improve. These 
defects are, indeed, only symptoms, and, no doubt, 
the root of the disease is that which we really have 
to guard against; but it is, unfortunately, the case 
with defects of manner, that, from habit, they remain, 
and entail painful consequences, even when the wrong 
principle, which was their root, has been, in a great 
measure, eradicated. An affected girl will, most likely, 
be an apparently affected woman; an awkward girl, 
an awkward woman; and the harsh-judging world will 
condemn what it dislikes, and will never take the 
trouble to inquire from what source the defect 
springs. Untidy dress is, also, a most fertile subject 
for these lighter kinds of reproof; in fact, many of 
the jars of family life, in the nursery and school- 


room, arise from it. Some children have a kind of 
talent for dress, 


6 ess. Everything they put on fits them. 
With others it is Just the reverse, 
to treat the latter case 


fault. . Children are scolded as if 
i 3 and yet, perhaps, they 
that others have in en- 


and, in consequence, _ 


Yet it is common ° 
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an actual want of? power. They are near-sighted, 
and do not see what is amiss, or they cannot 
nse their fingers rapidly and well. They want 
careful, patient teaching ; instead of it, they get 
irritable reproof; and*the consequence is, that they 
grow nervous, and dress just as badly as before, and 
will probably continue to do so all their lives, to 
their own great annoyance and that of their friénds. 


_ Real untidiness from carelessness is quite a different 


thing; but even here, we $ call find that it is no use 
to give a lecture upon it as if it was a mortal sin. 
Children do not feel that it is so, and they will never 
accept what they consider an exaggerated censure. 
They will own that their conduct is naughty, vex- 
atious, tiresome, but itis no use to call it sinful, for 
they cannot perceive its sinfulness. Constant small 
penalities, exacted according to definite rules, and, 
therefore, having the effect of natural laws, will, in 
this case, be more efficacious, and certainly less fretting 
than lectures. Unpleasant, awkward tricks, also, 
must, no doubt, be reproved, and that very sharply; 
but, as in the case of carelessness, we can never make 
a young girl own that itis sinful to be constantly put- 
ting her hand to her mouth, or resting upon one 
foot. What is required in these cases is patience 
and temper. No doubt it is most wearisome to be 
always recalling the attention to the same thing. It 
must give cause to suppose that no effort is made to 
improve ; and yet, very likely, there is a real effort, 
only habit is so strong. We might, perhaps, under 
such a trial strengthen our patience by thinking of 
our own habits in God's sight. How many things 


such importance. Tricks aré like little tormenting 
insects: constantly buzzing about us. 
overlook them, but they will thrust them: 
us; ‘and when the annoyance is felt every day, and 
all day long, it becomes almost unbearable, Even a 
very strong affection Wi} scarcely stan 
of a perpetual disagreeable, or 
trick, Say this to a child, 3 
necessity of watchfulness, and endeay 
her bad habits; but without such explanation, the 
i d keeping her 
i and 


independence is strong, 
children, will ask, “Why?” 


Sreat stress is laid upon Seeming trifles, 
Unpunctuality, again, is 
which must be constantly no 


annot get up in the morning, 
eakfast table, sh 3 b 
compelled to lie in hed. my... “able, she. may be 


: © of society, which punishes 
unpunctuality most effectually ; and if deliberately 
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carried out it will probably have some effect, though 
not all that we hope or imagine; for persons often 
reach middle life before they open their eyes to the 
moral evil of unpunctuality. To these practical 
remedies may be added; from time to time, an earnest 
appeal to a child’s right feeling and good sense. 
She may be made to see the consequences of unpunc- 
tuality, and so her better principles may be roused to 
make a strenuous effort against it. To this may be 
added with great effect one definite rule: to take first 
that which myst be done; and afterwards that which 
may be done. If it ista question between writing 
a note, and preparing to join a party for a walk ata 
certain hour—dress for the walk first, and write the 
note afterwards. If it is necessary to be ready for 
an early journey, let the carpet-bag be packed, and 
then sit dow: to read. It is but a simple rule, but 
if it can once be thoroughly rooted in the mind, it will 
be the means of avoiding innumerable trials of temper. 
And in this, as in so many other cases, what young 
people want is to be shown how they may do right, 
_ to have something distinct, marked, put before them. 
Every one feels personally the annoyance of unpunc- 
tuality. The delinquents are nearly as much pro- 
voked with themselves as their friends are with them ; 
put every time the temptation arises some excuse 
presents itself, and without a definite rule by which 
“to guide themselves they almost inevitably give way 
to it. eS 
One more remark may be made upon the subject 
of reproof, addressed to those who cannot bring 
themselves to reprove at all. This is not a very un- 
common case with mothers, and to them nothing can 
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be said except that they are alidicating a solemn 

„duty, and that upon no sin does the punishment of 
God more surely follow. As it was in the days of 
Eli, so itis now. Because his sons made themselves 
vile, and he restrained them nót, therefore God swore 
unto the house of Eli, that the iniquity of Hli’s house 
should not be purged with sacrifice nor offering for 
ever. 

And yet Eli expostulated, which ismore than many 
persons can bring themselves to do; but because he 
was not zealous for God’s honour, therefore the curse 
fell upon him. ‘ 

And is not this sin of parents more or less the 
temptation of all who are called upon to educate ? 
We speak when we are angry, we reproye when our 
attention is particularly drawn to any Special fault, 
but indolence interferes with our quickness in per- 
ceiving what is wrong, and want of moral courage 
prevents us from rebuking it when we do perceive it. 

The father continually puts off the unpleasant task 
of reproving upon the mother, and the mother is 
very glad to devolve it upon the governess, who, 
perhaps, doubting the extent of her own influence, 
thinks it better not to attempt it. 

It is easy to scold a little child, but it is byno means 
so easy to find fault with a girl of fifteen or sixteen, and 
excuses for not doing so are always ready, “It will 


do more harm than good 3 it will only irritate. Girls * 


of that age are wilful, and very jealous of inter- 
ference.” These things are easily said, and readily 
believed by a self-deceiving heart. And moral 


° 


1 1 Sam. iii, 13, 14. 
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cowardice is so cothmon, and conceals itself under so 
many garbs, that we scarcely recognize it as being 
wrong. j 

But if we have not learnt how to give pain when 
necessary, if we cannôt bring ourselves to utter an 
unpleasant truth, we may as well relinquish the task 
of education altogether; it may almost be said we 
may as well relinquish the attempt to do good under 
any form. . 

Truth is the foundation of respect, and unless we 
have the respect of the young, we shall never have 
their love. There are things most unpleasant to be 
said, for which there seems no fitting opportunity, 
which are repugnant to our taste or our reserve; but 
if it is right to say them, they must be said; and if 
we do not say them, we are educating upon a falsity, 
and we shal hereafter reap the consequence. The 
most humiliating rebuke which can be uttered is 
more palatable to the young mind than the tenderest 
sympathy of language or manner, when it is felt that 
beneath this tenderness there is a shrinking from 
expressing what is really thought. 

Truth, as the basis of reproof—truth, uttered gently, 
softened by sympathy, but pure and unalloyed'! It is 
the burden which God lays upon every individual 
soul to which he has entrusted the charge of another. 
We may fice from our duty as Jonah fled from preach- 
ing to the Ninevites, but punishment will assuredly 
overtake us as it did the prophet; not perhaps now, in 
the busy rush of the world, but in those lonely hours 
when our work is well-nigh done, and we fold our 
hands wearily and look back upon the past, and ‘trace 
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the separate courses of the young lfves which we have 
been permitted to influence, and compare what they 
have been with what they might have been, if we had 
only had the courage to reprove whensewe were 


bound to reproye, to warn whén the heart Was open 
to warning. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
FORGIVENESS. ® 


AFTER reproof comes forgiveness, a subject upon 
which there would seem but little to be said. For- 
giveness, it may be thought, is pardon, the putting 
away and forgetting the offence. And yet when we 
come to inquire, we shall find that this is not always 
the idea formed of it. 


A Kittle child is forgiven gaga iiy. Tt 
throws its arms aro fis mother’s neck, and she 


wipes away its tears, and covers it with caresses, 
and the next moment the mouth is bright with smiles, 
and the voice is ringing with laughter. But it is not 
so at amore advanced age. , Forgiveness in the mind 
of a young girl of thirteen or fourteen is often asso- 
ciated with the idea of a homily upon the offence 
which has been committed, with the addition, perhaps, 
of a warning against other faults, more or less con- 
nected with it. This is by no means an encouraging 
prospect to a child—prond, probably, and resentful, 
conscious of having been ir tha wrong, yet seeing 
many excuses for herself, and battling by the aid of 


‘a will, as yet only halionyerted to the right, against 


the strdyg temptation to stand up for her own cause, 
But let us look at some instances of rebuke and 
VOL. I. K 
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iveness in the Bible. There is one which will 
ee itself at once to us all? that of Nathan and 
Dayid. The tale by which the prophet strove to 
open the eyes of the self-deceiyed monarch to the 
extent of his iniquity, was theemost cutting reproof 
that the tongue of man could administer; and when 
it failed in its effect, the words, “ Thon art the man,” 
were like the arrow aimed at the heart which, it 
might haye been thought, would have dest; 
rather than re-awakened its spiritual life. 

A hardened sinner wonld haye been more hardened 
by it; but David was not hardened, and Nathan 
knew it; and when there is any tenderness in the 
conscience, it will respond to truth before all things. 
The prophet followed up the bold assertion, with a 
yet more bold enumeration of the sins which had 
been committed, and the punishments which were to 
follow. “ And David said unto Nathan, I have sinned 
against the Lord. And Nathan said unto David, 
Tho Lord also hath put away thy sin; thou shalt not 
die.” 1 

We hear no more of reproof, nothing even of 
warning, or exhortation. There is, indeed, the de- 
claration that God would, for the sake of others, 
inflict on Dayid a sorrow which all should know and 
understand; but, then, “ Nathan departed unto hig 
house.” 

We will turn to other examples of forgiveness in 
the New Testament. “ A woman which was asinner, 
when she knew that Jesus sat at meat in the 

Pharisee’s house, brought an alabaster box of oint- 


royed, 


1 2 Sam. xii. 13. 
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ment, and stood zt His Feet behind Him weeping, 
and began to wash” His Feet with tears, and did 
wipe them with the hairs of her head, and kissed His 
Feet, and anointed them with the ointment.”! Tt was 
the silent confession of her guilt—the silent entreaty 
for pardon. Our Lord took occasion from her con- 
duct to reproye the Pharisee in words which, if his 
proud self-righteousness had not so fenced his heart 
as to render it impenetrable, must have touched him 
to the quick. To the woman He only said, “Thy 
sins are forgiven. Thy faith hath saved thee; go 
in peace.” ? 

That was no solitary case. Have we not all mar- 
velled at the perfect, the free, the unexpected pardon 
of the woman taken in adultery? Haye we not all 
read the parable of the Prodigal Son, with somewhat 
of a sense of astonishment, that the very first move- 
ment of repentance should he received, and the sin 
apparently overlooked, as if. it had never been com- 
mitted ? 

God’s ways are not as our ways: His thoughts are 
not as our thoughts. We think that the time of 
confession and forgiveness is the time for warning 
and counsel. He knows that it is not so. © He sees 
how sensitive the wounded spirit is at such amoment; 
how quickly it catches the least tone of lingering 
anger, and how soon the barely subdued pride rises 
again. He knows that the heart wants confidence, 
that it can scarcely at first believe in the fact of for- 
giveness, and so He gives it rest, that it may learn to 
understand its new position. 


1 gt, Luke, vii. 37, 38. 2 St, Luke, vii, 48, 50. 
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\If we forgive, and if we meancour forgiveness to 
be “effective, as was that of out Redeemer, it must 
stand @dmplete, and alone. When the = “I am 
sorry” are spoken, and we know that they are not 
words of course, we must give an instant, hearty 
pardon, and let the past fault be buried, until, with 
the full consent and wish of the offender, it is 
brought out again to be examined, so that it may be 
guarded against more carefully for the future, 

We may sometimes, especially in cases of decep- 
tion, have tried the plan of half forgiveness. We 
may have received a child’s confession, and had 
what is called, a serious talk, upon the offence, 
and we may have ended with saying, “I forgive, 
but you must remember I cannot look upon you as 


I did before ; you have no right to expect it.” And 


the answer will probably be a murmuy of sorrowful 
acquiescence, 
we may have separated. But we shall find that 
we cannot keep to it. There is no such thin 

as half forgiveness. Pardon is like truth. Tt is 
one, indivisible. A half truth is a whole falsehood. 
A. half forgiveness is a whole enmity and punish- 
ment. We shall feel it ourselves, and the child 
will feel it also. We shall be restless under it, 
and a further explanation must speedily follow; at 
least, when there is a real desire for mutual good 
understanding—for improvement on the one side, 
ana. sympathy on the other. There are, indeed, many 
cases in which acknowledgment of error is super- 
ficial; there is no real sense of wrong, and the words 
of contrition are mere words of course. But even 
then, it is better to say at once, “I cannot thoroughly 


And upon this Species of agreement 
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forgive, I do not frust you,” than to use the sacred 
_ words of*pardon with anything like a double meaning. 
It will have more effect upon the child’s mind. If 
she has been told that she is forgiven, she will feel 
herself justified in putting the offence away from her 
memory; but as long as she knows herself to be 
unforgiven, the fault will burden her conscience, and 
she may possibly feel compelled to exert herself to 
get rid of it by amendment and sincerity of purpose. 
This retaining of anger is, however, a very doubtful 
measure. It can only be safely resorted to after 
long experience of unreality and carelessness. God’s 
method of pardon is surely our safest example. 
« Seest thou how Ahab humbleth himself before Me? 
because he humbleth himself before Me, I will not 
bring the evil in his days: but in his son’s days will 
I bring the cvil upon his house,” ? 
And yet God at that very moment knew that Ahab 
would die in battle unrepentant and under a curse. 
But it may be said, this full pardon, where repent- 
ance is doubtful, will encourage indifference to trans- 
gression, Ifa child is perfectly sure that she will 
þe forgiven as soon and as often as she owns her 
fault, she will become careless as to committing it. 
This would, no doubt, be true, if forgiveness and 
escape from punishment were one and the same 
thing. But we do not find that they are so in God’s 
moral government, either in nature or revelation. 
The spendthrift owns his sin, and through tho 
Atonement of Christ it is blotted out as if it had 
hever been; but he does not therefore escape the 
punishment of poverty. When Nathan pronounced 


1 1 Kings xxi, 29. 
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the pardon of Dayid, he did not, therefore revoke the 
Sentence of family misery, which was to be his curse . 
for the remainder of his life; and because a public 
‘sin required a public retribution, further punishment 
was added. “Because by this’ deed thou hast given 
great occasion to the enemies of the Lord to plas- 
pheme, the child also that is born unto thee’ shall 
surely die.” 1 ENX 
Now, if we look into these punishments, we shall 
see that the first were what may be termed natural; 
that is, following in the natural course of events, as 
cause and effect; whilst the second was judicial, that 
is to say, a special suffering was inflicted for algpecial 
sin, 
That the first punishments were natural will be 
evident to any person who studies the sequence of 
events which followed David’s fall; the respect of 
his people lost, and the way thus opened fop 
Absalom’s conspiracy ; that conspiracy, strengthened 
by the assistance of Ahithophel (the grandfather of 
Bathsheba), by whose direct counsel the punishment 
prophesied by Nathan was carried into effect, and 
—perhaps the most striking natural punishment of 
all—when Absalom’s rebellion was crushed, the mise- 
rable subjection of the repentant monarch to the im- 
perious will of Joab, his confidant an 
of Uriah’s murder, 2 s 
As these events followed each other, Dayid’s 
memory, and Dayid’s heart, must haye recognized in 


d the instrament 


1 2 Sam. xii. 14. ca 

2 The whole of this argument, as to the consequences of Dayid’s 
sin, is taken from Professor Blunt's “ Scriptural Coincidences,” 
Part II, chap. xi. 
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them those seemingly inevitable consequences of 


_ human action, which take from them the idea of 


their being instances of God’s present wrath, and 
suffer the conscience still to find repose in the 
thought of being forgiven. God had pardoned, but 
He would, not interpose to alter the fixed laws by 
which one event succeeds another, and therefore 
David suffered. He was, at it were, his own exe- 
cutioner. But in the case of the death of the little 
infant, it was different. There was no fixed law, at 
least none which the human mind could recognize, 
according to which the child must die. ‘The afiliction 
appeared in the light of a direct punishment from 
God, and therefore, as it would seem, the severity of 
its announcement was tempered by a merciful ex- 
planation of the reason for avhich it was sent. 

David was forgiven. He was to look upon God 
as his merciful and loving Father, and although a 
special judicial punishment was to be borne, it 
was to be for the sake of others, and not for his 
own. He was repentant already ; he needed nothing 
to make him more 50. He might have been set free, 
and no distinct punishment exacted; but “ because 
the enemies of God might blaspheme,” when they 
saw an instance of, what might be called, prosperous 

{ilt in the case of a king who professed to be God’s 
servant, therefore his child must die. 

The distinction between the two kinds of punish- 
ment inflicted upon David will perhaps give us some 
clue as to the mode in which the difficult but often 
necessary task of combining punishment with for- 
giveness, may be carried out in education. — 

We have alrendy spoken of natural punishment, 
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that is to say, fixed rules according to which certain 
penalties dre affixed to certain actions. These are 
analogous to the natural laws, according to which 
the moral government of the world is directed ; and, 
as in the instance of the Jewish monarch, there is 
no call upon us to interpose so as to prevent their 
being carried into effect against an offender, although 
forgiveness may have been complete, without eyen a 
memory of the past remaining. No one who is 
really penitent ever expects or even wishes for such 
an interposition, and therefore to say, “ I forgive, but 
you must still submit to the punishment you have 
incurred,” excites no resentment, and raises no doubt 
as to the sincerity of the pardon. But if we feel it 
necessary to inflict any extra punishment, we must 
give our full reason, and we must be careful that this 
reason shall be such as will carry with it the accord- 
ance of the person who is to suffer, 

David, indeed, prayed for the remission of the 
sentence passed upon him. The feelings of the parent 
were too strong to admit of his acquiescing without 
an entreaty that his child might be spared to him ; 
but when he knew that the decree was irrevocable, 
the fact did not lessen his consciousness that God's 
favour was restored to him. He could stil] say, 
humbly and trustingly, “ Restore unto me the joy of 
Thy salvation ; and uphold me with Thy free spirit: ” 
and with that recognition for God’s outraged honour, 
which was the reason given for the infliction of his 
own chastisement, he could add; “ Then will T teach 
transgressors Thy ways; and sinners shall be con- 
verted unto Thee. Deliver me from bloodguiltiness, 
O God, Thou God of my salvation s and my tongue 
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shall sing aloud “ofe Thy righteousness. O Lord, 
open theu my lips; and my mouth shall shew forth 
Thy praise.” 1 7 

And this same perfect acquiescence in punishment, 
when used as a means to correct a fault, or for the 
sake of warning to others, will be found in children. 
They will see instantly that such punishment has no 
unkindness in it, for their recognition of what is 
right and just, and in accordance with reason and 
common sense, is clearer than that’ of the generality 


of persons more advanced in age, 
If they rebel against what is demanded of them, 


from passion or resentment, they do not attempt 
to disguise the fact. Let any one watch the sophis- 
tries of his own heart, or observe those which reach 
him every day from the fulse reasonings of men, and 
contrast theni with the simple free acknowledgment 
of sin, and acceptance of sin’s consequence from the 
lips of a child of twelve or thirteen, who is really 
sorry for haying done wrong, and really anxious to 
do right, and he will at once own that the intellect of 
the head and the intellect of the heart (if such an 
expression may be admitted) by no means corre- 
spond. The child perceives at once the truth which 
the man or the woman sees, only indistinctly, 
through a mist of proud and sophistical argument. 
We, too often confuse the idea of suffering with that 
of atonement, and suppose that by suffering, we in 
some way make amends for our sin. The child sees 
the distinction between the two, and accepts forgive- 
ness as a free gift, and punishment, when justly in- 


1 Psalm li. 12-15. 
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flicted, as the inevitable result of its own misconduct, 
or as the needful warning for others. Children are 
wilful and unreasoning, but we shall often find that 
they, in their simplicity, are nearer to God than we 
in the strength of our human reason. “ Except ye 
be converted, and become as little children, ye shall 
not enter the kingdom of heaven.” 

We look upon these words as allegorical. Tt 
may be that we should be more successful in the 
task of education if we accepted them litérally ; if, 
whilst educating the young, we also educated our- 
selves ; confessing even asa child confesses ; receiving 
forgiveness, even as a child receives it; and acknow- 
ledging the ntcessity of chastisement, even as a child 
acknowledges it, when it receives and returns the 
kiss of pardon, and then leaves us to bear the penalty 
of its fault, with a brave heart, and a loving spirit, 
which converts the chastisement for sin into the 
blessed instrument of restoration and amendment, 
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CHAPTER X. 
ADVICE. 


Tr has been implied in what has previously been said, 
that anything like a repetition of reproof should 
never accompany forgiveness; but advice is not 
reproof, and it will very often happen that, after for- 
giveness, advice will be both needed and requested. 
The mode in which it may hest be offered is a very 
important subject for consideration ; but before we 
reach this point, we must inquire into the nature of 
the materials with which and upon which we are 
required to operate. 

Evil, we must always bear in mind, is not a distinct 
principle in itself, but a perversion of good. That 
this is so will be evident, when we bring before our- 
selves the doctrine involved in the contrary state- 
ment, If evil is a principle in itself, then*it must 
either be distinct from God, in which case it would 
be eternal, self-existing, and we should arrive at the 
Manichwan idea of two deitics—one good, and the 
other evil; or it must have been created by God, in 
which case it would belong to the Nature of God, and 
He would cease to be good. a; 

Both these doctrines will at once be rejected with 
abhorrence; but if rejected, we must accept the only 
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other alternative, and admit that evil is distorted or 
exaggerated good. v 

We recognize this truth, indeed, in the very words 
which we use in speaking of evil. We say that 
man’s natuye is fallen—that is, its proportions have 
been destroyed, but the fragments of which it was 
composed remain. We say this is a ruined world ; 
that is, a world the order of which has been dis- 
turbed, although the materials with which it was 
built are still visible. The analogy holds good in 
other cases. The ingredients of medicine and poison 
are the same, the natural difference existing between 
them is a difference of proportion, Fire and water 
are in their elementary properties alike, whether they 
nourish or destroy. 

But itmust not be supposed that the magnitude 
of evil is lessened by the fact that, instead of being a 
principle in itself, itexists only in the form of dis- 
torted good. On the contrary, it is increased. That 
all good things become the worst in their perversion 
is a proverb. God teaches us this in nature, by, the 
instances already brought forward, namely, the de- 
structiveness of the very elements which, when used 
in their right proportion, are indispensable to man’s 
life and health ; and He teaches it also in thorals, by 
the facts which are continually brought before ug in 
our dealings with each other. The most cruel of all 
creatures is a cruel woman, because by nature she is 
the most gentle and merciful. The most fierce of 
all wars is a religious war, because the principle of 
religion is in its nature the principle of peace. 

But if the elements of man’s nature require only 
reconstruction, it would seem that the task is in 
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our own power. Mhe Bible, however, tells us diffe- 
rently. lt speaks of reggneration—renewal. It 
warns us that without the infusion of a new Spirit, 
the Image of God—that Image in which man was 
created—can never be restored. 

This statement can also, in a measure, be verified 
by analogy. We cut a branch from a tree, and, left 
in that state, it will die. We graft it into another, 
and the living sap circulates in it again, and it lives: 
the great distinction in this case between natural 
and spiritual revivification being, that in the former 
case, even whilst separated from the source of life, 
the principle of life is still existing in the branch, 
though it must sooner or later die; whilst in the 
latter, life is entirely lost, and can only be recovered 
by actual regeneration. 

But, though the nature of man is indeed fallen 
and ruined, and only the indwelling Spirit of God, 
and the principle of love to God, can really restore 
it to its pristine form, it’ must not be thought 
that we have nothing to do as regards arranging and 
preparing the elements of which it is composed. 
«Work out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling, for it is God which worketh in you,”? is 
a command as applicable to education as to self 
discipline. God alone can make the children we love 
holy, but we can assist in removing the obstacles to 
holiness; and having this object in view, we must 
examine well the materials of character which come 
under our influence, and endeavour so to correct and 
arrange them that we may not, in striving to destroy 


1 Philip. ii, 12, 13. 
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a fault, overlook the virtue of whjch it is the indi- . 
cation. è e 

An impulsive, rash, self-confident charactér is also 
active and energetic. A selfish, over-careful dispo- 
sition contains the germs of prudence. An indolent 
character is usually gentle, and unwilling to accept 
provocation, A jealous temper is an affectionate one. 
An irritable temper is sensitive, quick in perception. 
Vanity is the exaggeration of an amiable desire to 
please. And the reason why so much good advice, 
or advice which is meant to be good, is received so 
badly by those to whom it is offered, very often is, 
that in touching the fault, the virtue is touched also; 
and then the natural instinct of self-defence exhibits 
itself in the form of an excuse. 

Now, if we wish to give advice which will be pala- 
table as well as true, we must show sympathy with 
whatever is natural and innocent in the feeling which 
has been aroused, before we give a caution against 
exaggeration. A child we will suppose requires advice 
as to the control of its temper, a warning upon the 
sin of giving way to passion, and the frightful conse- 
quences which may result from it. Let us begin with 
sympathy. “Life in all its forms is very trying—our, 
fellow-creatures are doubtless very provoking, and 
passion comes upon us suddenly: we are not all 
born with that quiet temperament which can pa- 
tiently submit to injury, real or imaginary, and, if we 
were, many evils would be tolerated which now are 
overcome. But passion is sinful, there is no doubt 
upon that point; and as passionate persons haye 
naturally more energy than those who are by nature 


meek, so they have greater power of self-control, if 
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they only choose +0 exercise it. The spirit which 
urges us to compel ahother to yield to us our right, 
may also be exercised in compelling ourselves to 
give way. We must do battle with something ; then 
let it be with our owm evil temper: let us, through 
God’s help, master that.” When the better’ feelings 
have thus been appealed to, more definite advice for 
special occasions may be given, with every hope of 
its being well received. So, again, with vanity, It 
is of no use to tell young persons — any persons, 
indeed—not to care what is thought of them. They 
cinnot help it. The opinion of others is very im- 
portant to us all. This, truth may at once be ad- 

mitted; and in admitting it, we show sympathy 

which touches the youthful heart, and wins its con- 

fidence. It feels that it is understood. It will enter, 

then, into the distinction between a desire for the ap- 

probation of thosa whom we respect, and a desire for 

the admiration of the world; and it will also under- 

stand the difference between wishing to please, and 

wishing to give pleasure; wishing to please being 

a refined form of selfishness, and wishing to give 

pleasure, on the contrary, a form of unselfishness. 

Advice, however strict, given in this way, will be 

listened to cheerfully without irritation, and so it 

will be effective. The principle is the encouragement 

D 

of good rather than the condemnation of evil, and 

the former is far more powerful than the latter. 

It may, perhaps, be objected that this mode of 
dealing with faults is irrespective of religious prin- 
ciple; that we shall do better by teaching a pas- 
sionate child to think of the meekness of Chfist ; 
and a vain child to seek for the approbation of God ; 
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thus appealing directly to the highest of all motives 
of action. : a r) 
In answer to this, it must be said, that the one 
principle does by no means exclude the other. Be- 
cause you rouse a passionatee child’s energy by TC- 
minding her that God has given her a natural 
strength of character, and that this strength is, in- 
tended to be used for self-discipline, it does not at 
all follow that you are to omit the lesson to be drawn 
from the meekness of Christ: or, because you tell a 
vain child to seek for approbation rather in giving 
pleasure than in personal pleasing, it does not follow 
that you should omit to direct her thoughts to the 
highest approbation of all—the approbation of God. 
But it must be remembered that all children and 
young persons are not equally open to these highest 
motives. Religious feeling is a plant of,slow growth, 
and passion and vanity are plants of quick growth. 
Before the former can be applied -as an efficacious 
remedy, it is often needful to do our utmost to uproot 
the latter. And religious feeling is also delicate and 
sensitive; if we attempt to force it we shall kill it. 
It does but jar and irritate the young mind to sup- 
pose that it can be influenced by motives which it is 
conscious it does not rightly appreciate. Some 
_ children are early touched by religions motives— 
they will respond to them at once ; but others shrink 
from them, and turn away when an endeayour is 
made to thrust them upon them. The greatest 
ossible care is needed with regard to this question 
of religion, and its direct inculcation as a motive of 
The subject must be reserved for another 


duct. i 
a put it cannot too strongly be stated, that: in 
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striving to suggest the mode, or rather perhaps the 
order, in which advice should be given—namely, 
that of sympathizing with and encouraging what is 
good before attacking what is bad—it is not for a 
moment intended to put aside religion as a motive, 
but rather to dispose the heart to receive it when it 
can fitly be suggested. 

A sanction for this recognition: of good in that 
which, in the form under which it presents itself, is 
evil, may be found in some of our Blessed Lord’s 
warnings to His disciples. The sons of Zebedee 
desired to sit, “the one on His Right Hand, and the 
other on His Left Hand, in the Kingdom of glory. 
Ambition and self-confidence were in the request ; 
but love—a desire to be with Christ—was contained 
in it also. Our Lord represented to them the difficul- 
ties which must prepare the way for such a reward. 
Could they drink of His cup, and be baptized with 
His baptism? Love answered yes; and the answer 
was sincere. Then came the answer to love, the 
promise that they should be like Him,that they should 
be the sharers in His sufferings; and after it followed 
the gentle reproof, “ To sit on My Right Hand and on 
My Left Hand is not Mine to give; but it shall be 
given to them for whom it is prepared.” 1 So, again, 
on a similar occasion ; there was a strife among the . 
“disciples “which of them should be accounted the 
greatest.” In that form the feeling was earthly ; but | 
the desire to be great and glorious in the Kingdom of 
Heaven was a desire which our Lord Himself had» 
inculeated. The earthly wish, therefore, was checked 

a) es Mark Exe 40. 
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by Him, but the natural and inngcent longing was 
acknowledged and encouraged : “ Ye are they which 
have continued with Me in My temptations; and I 
appoint unto you a Kingdom, as My Father hath ap- 
pointed unto Me.”! Once more, the Apostles re- 
joiced in their power oyer the spirits of evil. Our 
Lord promised them a continuance and increase of 
that power, and then came the warning. “ Rather 
rejoice, because your names are written in Heayen,” 2 
And if we would give advice effieaciously, we must 
also take care that we look at the character with 
which we are dealing as a whole. Every one who 
knows his own heart at all, knows how easily he may 
be misjudged by those who take but one phase of his 
disposition and overlook others. This is, ih fact, the 
root of all prejudice and injustice; and it need 
scarcely he said that advice to be useful must be fair, 
and unbiassed. And this general outside view of a 
character will be peculiarly helpful and Supporting to 
a child,"or a young person, because it is so difficult 
for them to attain it for themselves. Children accept 
the characters given of them without examination ; 
and if vanity, or obstinacy, or ill-temper, or any 
other disagreeable quality should happen to be very 
marked, the fact will in all probability have been 
impressed upon them by nurses, brothers, and sisters, 
until at length every other quality seems swallowed * 
up in this unamiable characteristic, « Such a child is 
perverse or conceited,” is said, Constantly, as if that 
one trait described the whole disposition, 

It is a gain, which cannot be estimated, when, after 
o 
1 St, Luke xxii, 28, 29. — ' Sike an2), 
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a general condemnetion of this kind, a young girl’s 
eyes are opened to thé fact that, naughty though she 
may be in this respect, or even ina great many others, 
there is still some good remaining. People are afraid 
to tell children of their advantages, whether moral 
or physical, lest it should make them conceited. But 
conceit does not consist in knowing what we possess, 
but in over-estimating its value. No one can make 
a proper use of his powers unless he knows that he 
has them. The owner of the ten talents must have 
been quite aware that he possessed them, or he would 
never have been able to make with them ten talents 
more. Truth under any form is the very last thing 
we have to fear. And a child oppressed by the bur- 
den of some besetting sin, which, perhaps, she has 
for months been struggling against unsuccessfully, 
will enter uppn the contest with renewed vigour, 
when it is pointed out to her that God has given her, 
in her own heart, principles and feelings which, in- 
stead of’ being hopelessly bad, are really pleding to 
Him. 

We do not find that our Blessed Lord rejected 
the good that existed in those who approached 
Him, because He also perceived the evil, or that 
He allowed the one to hide the other. The rich 
young man came to Him with the impulse of warm- 
hearted devotion, and inquired, “Good Master, 
what shall I do that I may inherit eternal life?” 
Our Lord tested him first upon those points on which 
He knew a good response could be giyen; and when 
in reply to the enumeration of the commandments He 
was told, “ Master, all these have I observed from: my 
youth,” we are expressly informed that “ Jesus be- 
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holding him loved him” *—loved him for that which 
was good in him, in no way rebuked him because he 
had said what in his heart he, however erroneously, 
believed to be true; but only tested him still farther, 
and by that test sent him away grieved, yet with his 
eyes opened to the fact that his loye was not that 
which he had believed it. 

Again—one of the scribes listened to our Lord 
as fe was reasoning with the Sadducees, and per- 
ceiving that he had answered well,” ventured, in a 
spirit very different from that of the lawyer, to ques- 
tion him for his own satisfaction. Our Lord replied 
fully, and when the scribe exclaimed “Master, thou 
hast said the truth,” the Redeemer seized, as it were, 
upon that sudden conviction, openly approved and 
encouraged it by the words, “ thou art not far from the 
Kingdom of God.” 2 Yet we do not zead that the 
scribe, any more than the rich young man, was so far 
in éarnest as to follow Christ, 

But Turther, ifwe would give advice effectually, we 
must be watchful that we do not thrust it forward 
uncalled for. Every one knows the irritation caused 
by an acquaintance, or even a friend, wh 
advising. Every one must have felt the 
reject the advice, let it be never so wise, simply 
because it was not asked for. Now, children are by 
no means so unlike grown-up people as we are some- 
times apt to imagine. They are extremely alive to 
the rightful authority of the persons who advise,— 
they will not listen to the wisdom of Socrates, unless 
Socrates has a right to counsel them. Mothers who 
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bring up their own children well, are sometimes apt 
to think*that they may lend a helping hand to their 
friends who are not quite so successful. They take 
upon themselves to criticize and suggest, sometimes 
to approve. Possibly, this interference may be en- 
dured by the parent; but it will be rejected by the 
children, and resented as an offence. Whatever is 
to be said to the young in the way of reproof or 
guidance, must be said not only in the right way, 
but by the right person, at the right time. As a 
matter of prudent counsel, the result of experience, 
the warning may be given, never, as a general 
rule, to find fault or to advise when the duty belongs 
naturally to another person. The governess, for in- 
stance, must reprove for herself, the mother for her- 
self, If the mother receives the complaint of the 
governess, and undertakes to rebuke or punish an 
offence of which she is not personally cognizant, she 
will very frequently find herself in a difficulty. Ex- 
cuses will be made which she cannot test, and counter 
complaints will be brought which, if they are listened 
to, lessen respect, and if they are rejected without 
a hearing, will awaken the sense of injustice. And 
so, again, if want of moral courage, or a dislike to say- 
ing disagreeable things, should induce a request that 
in some particular case we would, taking the office 
of a friend, reprove or advise instead of the person, 
whether parent or governess, on whom the duty 
really devolves, we shall do much better to decline. 
The request could only be made under the idea that 
we possess influence, and possibly we may. But if 
we give advice when we are not called upon to do so, 
we shall almost certainly lose it. If we would only 
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strive to recall the occasions om which we have been 
led in this way to interfere without an acknowledged 
right, (and who is there that has not, at one time or 
other, been guilty of this folly ?) we should probably 
see ample cause, from our failure, to own that we 
were mistaken. Well-intentioned people are often 
so very eager to satisfy their consciences by giving 
advice! It i$ a great pity that they do not try to 
satisfy their understanding also. For there is such a 
thing as a morbid, an ill-regulated, even a selfish 
conscience, or rather that which calls itself con- 
science. As Dr. South ‘says, “ Conscience is no dis- 
tinct power or faculty from the mind of man, but the 
mind of man itself applying the generalrule of God’s 
law to particular cases and actions.” If, therefore, 
the mind is not enlightened by common ‘sense, con- 
science must be at fault. ` i 
And so, once more, with regard to the right time 
for offering advice. We mighf be more anxious to 
act judiciously in this respect, if we would remember 
that, probably, more than half of the mistakes from 
which we haye ourselyes suffered in life, some of 
them, perhaps, being fatal as regards temporal advan- 
tages, have been owing less to the Saying or doing 
that which is in itself unwise, than to its being said 
or done at the wrong moment. Impulse, impatience, 
the desire to get rid of a disagreeable burden, will 
urge us to express what is uppermost in our thoughts ; 
and this is the common motive for a lecture at the 
time of forgiveness. The one idea suggests the other, 
and we say what we have to say without considera- 
ona If we can only govern ourselves, be patient, 
watchful, tender-hearted, we shall soon find an open- 
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ing for the words of affectionate guidance which we 
long to'utter; but (if we examine ourselves, we shall 
scarcely hesitate to acknowledge it) this longing to 
give vent to advice which we think will be useful, 
is too often only the longing to vent a little feeling of 
irritation; it is the excuse for saying that we have 
been annoyed or provoked; that we are weary or 
disappointed. € 

When our Blessed Redeemer met the disciples, 
after His Resurrection, He waited for many days, 
and vouchsafed to appear to them often, before we 
are told that He alluded to St. Peter’s threefold 
denial, even by the question, “ Simon, son of Jonas, 
lovest thou me?” That could not have been because 
He was indifferent, because He had overlooked or 
forgotten the sin. But he chose his time. He was 
content to wait. It was not of Himself He thought, 
put of the Apostle. He desired, we may believe, to 
reassure St. Peter, to give him ease in His Presence, 
before He would refer to his fall. 

There is a lesson for us in that caution and 
patience; only, in practising it, let us, remember that 
delay must never be omission. One is almost afraid 
at times to give a warning against a mistake on one 
side, lest it should be construed into approbation of 
a fault on the other. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
TRAINING, 


Bor there are many other ways of training and guid- 
ing the young, besides giving advice, Perhaps, in- 
déed, advice, taken by itself, is the least efficacions of 
all the means we are called upon to adopt. There is 
a daily, hourly training, which goes on almost uncon- 
sciously, and certainly indirectly, through the medium 
e of general conversation, arrangements? for the em- 
ployment of time, words dropped” without any par- 
ticular meaning ; to Say nothing of that most im- 
“portant of all educational influences, example. We 
are, in fact, all educating one another more: or less. 
It is not a very pleasant thought, though it is a true 
one. It makes us so responsible. But we shall not 
teach ourselves to educate rightly by dwelling con- 
stantly upon the idea; for if we do, we shall*pro- 
bably be afraid to move, and shall attempt to remain 
inactive ; forgetting that to stand still when the world 
goes on, is in its results a movement of the most im- 
portant kind. 
Perhaps, one of the most influentig] principles 
t be adopted in this daily, and what may be called 
unconscious, training, is that of Seizing upon the 


good points of a character, whatever they may be, — 
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and using them a8 engines for the extinction of the 
bad. This is, indeed, only following out in action 
the same idea which has been already suggested 
with regard to words. Implant and cherish good, 
and so, through God’s grace, evil will die away. 

“ Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it doth 
not yet appear what we shall be: but we know that, 
when He shall appear, we shall be like Him ; for we 
shall see Him as He is. And every man that hath 
this hope in Him purifieth himself, even as He is 
pure.” 1 When we fecl that we are the sons of 
God, when we are sure of the blessed hope of 
Heaven, the struggle for purity follows as a thing 
of course. R 

But, it may be objected, young people do not feel 
that they are the sons of God; they cannot realize 
the hope of Heaven. Theirs is but an intellectual 
knowledge. Granted, in too many cases; yet the 
principle may be applied in a different way. They 
may not be what is called religions, though there is 
no reason to assume the fact ; but supposing, for the 
sake of argument, that we cannot appeal to direct 
religious motives, are there no others which we may 
make use of ? 4 

Let us first consider what our estimate of a cha- 
racter usually is. When we are called upon to 
describe it, what do we say? “Such an one has 
a most violent temper, she is self-willed, and proud, 
but then she is very truthful and affectionate.” 
Another is provokingly indolent and forgetful, but 
she is unselfish and very generous. A third is de- 
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cidedly selfish, almost stingy ;-but she has a strong 
sense of justice, and is very trustworthy. A fourth 
is yain and irritable, but her conscience is quickly 
touched, and she is very open_and candid. 

There is no character which is all evil; none which 
has not some one or more good qualities to counter- 
balance those which are faulty. And if we can see 
the disposition as a whole, so as to estimate the good 
that is in it, then our wisest plan will be to begin the 
work of training, by nourishing and cherishing it, 
An appeal to affection and truthfulness may diminish’ 
the violence of passion.. Unselfishness and genero- 
sity will rouse the indolent to exertion. A sense 
of justice, and conscientiousness as to truth, may 
open’ the eyes of the selfish; sincerity and candour 
may destroy the self-delusion of the vain, * 

And there is no danger in owning that this 
counteracting good does exist. On the contrary, 
it will awaken hope and energy ; it will give heart 
to begin the struggle with the besetting sin; and 
let that once be commenced in earnest, and all that 
can be wished for, as regards religio 
speedily follow. People talk as if religion always 
took root and grew up in the heart in a certain 
necessary order; first, conviction of sin, then sorrow 
and repentance, then faith, then amendment; and as 
if nothing could be genuine goodness which did not 
follow in that order. This does not seem to be God’s 
idea of religious growth; or, at least, there is a ve: 
great deal of thought and feeling which there can be 
no possible doubt that He approves, and yet which 


us principle, will 


does not show itself in that order. Good — 


form must come from Him, and if He chooses to 
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touch one heart through the medium of affec- 
tion, another through natural unselfishness, another 
through truthfulness, or the sense of responsibility, 
why are we to look coldly on the work because, 
according to our notions, -it is not the result of 
genuine religious feeling? Only lead the young to 
wish to be good; only make them see what their 
faults are, and induce them, in all earnestness and 
sincerity, to strive against them, from a desire to 
please God, and repentance and faith must soon 
be awakened, and that in a much more simple and 
enduring form than can yesult from excitement of 
feeling. 

A striking instance of the manner in which the 
good points of a character may be used to netitralize 
and subdue the evil, may be found in our Blessed 
Lord’s treatment of St. Peter. 

The defects in St. Peter’s character were undoubt- 
edly ambition, impetuosity, weakness, and self-con- 
fidence, united with moral cowardice. We see these 
traits constantly exhibiting themselyes. Ambition 
made him contest, jomtly with the other disciples, 
the place of honour in Christ’s Kingdom; it led him 
to ask the direct question, “ Behold, we have for- 
saken all, and followed Thee; what shall we have 
therefore? ” 1! Impetuosity led him to cut off the ear 
of Malchus in the garden. Self-confidence, after 
impelling him to assert his willingness to die for his 
Lord, induced him to thrust himself into the high 
priest’s palace—the place of danger—and moral 
cowardice then compelled him to the sin of denial. 


1 St. Matthew xix, 27. 
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Now, if we had been called upon to deal with a 
character like that of St. Peter, our first thought 
would probably have been that’ his faults required 
that he should be checked, kept in the background. 
We should, above all things, have feared to place 
him in a position of prominence, ‘or of great respon- 
sibility. But it would seem that our Blessed Lord 
had no such fear. St. Peter was one of the chosen 
Three who were the witnesses of His glory, and 
of His humiliation. To him ‘were words Specially 
addressed, which, though afterwards spoken to all 
the Apostles, and therefore not exclusively his, haye 
yet given him, in the eyes of a large portion of 
Christendom, a position above all his brethren, To 
him, also, was the charge “to feed the flock of 
Christ,” repeated three several times, with the eyi- 
dent design of restoring him to the place of con- 
fidence which he had lost by his threefold denial ; 
and to him, though the Apostle of the Jews, was 
granted the privilege of being the first to open the 
door of hope to the Gentiles, 

What was the meaning of this training — for 
training it certainly was; and what was its result ? 

We have spoken of St. Peter’s impetuosity and 
ambition, his self-confidence and moral cowardice. 
Was there nothing more noble, more Winning, in 
his ‘character? Can we forget the intensity of his 
affection, his eager self-devotion, his simplicity, and 
candour? Nourish these characteristics, by placing 
the individual in a position in which they will be 
peculiarly brought forth, and give him the experience 
of his own weakness, and the sense of a heavy 
responsibility, and the very exercise of the good 
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will, almost uncopsciously, tend to destroy the evil. 
Tt would seem to håve been thus in St. Peter’s case. 
Placed in a position of prominence, commanded 
to feed the flock of Christ, he had full scope for the 
exercise, in its best foum, of his earnest impulsiveness. 
Love to his risen and forgiving Lord, converted 
his natural impetuosity into an enduring desire to 
live and to die for Christ; the desire was strength- 
ened by every opportunity for action; and when he 
had learnt to desire Christ’s glory, he no longer 
ambitiously sought his own. His simplicity and sin- 
gleness of character enabled him to direct all his 
energies to one sole object, and this gave him a 
spirit of determination which, to a certain extent, 
must have counteracted his moral cowardice; though 
it is evident from his conduct, when the controversy 
respecting circumcision was carried on, that he was 
still liable to be swayed by the fear of the world’s 
opinion. 

His candour, exercised by the continual call to 
weigh and judge the character of men, and deepened, 
doubtless, by the recolléction of past transgression, 
checked his self-confidence ; and the sense of an over- 
powering responsibility gave the balance that was 
wanting to a disposition containing in itself so many 
elements of inconstancy and inconsistency. 

Let any one read St.. Peter's epistles, especially 
the first, by the light of St. Peter’s character and 
life, and he will see how, through God’s grace, and 


-His merciful training, evil may be converted into 


good ; the sins of a fallen nature into the virtues 
which belong to the saints of light. 
There is still the evidence of an ardent spirit, 
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| rejoicing in terhptations, and regarding the trial of 
faith as the pathway to glory antl honour; but that 
glory is always connected with the thought of the 
sufferings of the Saviour whom he so dearly loved ; 
and from those sufferings are deduced the lessons of 
patience and humility, which the Apostle had himself 
learnt by such a grievous experience. © Urging his 
conyerts to warfare—for St. Peter’s energetic. spirit 
must always have felt the necessity of conflict—he 
tells them to arm themselves with the Mind of Christ, 
to clothe themselves with humility, that so they may 
have the strength of God on their side; to be sober 
and vigilant, resisting the devil by steadfastness ine 
the faith; and, as if recalled by these words to the 
consciousness of the unstable, uncertain disposition, 
which even to the end of his earthly career, he 
must more or less have had cause do struggle 
against, he closes his warning with that most 
solemn prayer, which contains all that the most 
anxious heart can crave, for those about to enter on 
the battle of life. 

“The God of all grace, who hath called us unto 
His Eternal Glory by Christ Jesus, after that ye 
have suffered a while, make you perfect, stablish, 
strengthen, settle you,” 1 

Tt is the description of St. Peter’s own carcer, the 
utterance of his own experience of His Redeemaes 
enlightening, strengthening, establishing love. And 
if the training which he received may rats, as in fact 
it cannot, be safely adopted in all ‘its particulars by 
us, it nevertheless gives us a lesson which may be 
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of infinite importance to us, if we will but apply 
it, by the light of reason, to the education of the 
young. 

In the routine of daily life it is wiser to cheer with 
approbation than to bg frequently finding fault, wiser 
to trust than to suspect, to appeal to affection than to 
reprove and reproach. è 

Such a suggestion as this may be misunderstood. It 
may be interpreted to sanction weak-minded indul- 
gence. This is the risk that must always attend every 
general observation, especially one which has reference 
to education. Yet the rule may hold good notwith- 
standing the mistakes of those who attempt to apply it. 
Tt is not a rule applicable to little children, or children 
of three or four years old, At that age, there must 
be a constant, gentle check, a continued reminding 
of what has | been commanded. The mind is so 
plastic then, that one idea is almost instantly effaced 
by another; it is only by repetition that we can pro- 
duce any permanent impression ; and to overlook a 
fault is in part to cherish it. But itis very different 
as years go on. The character then deyelops, as it 
were, of itself, There will be peculiar tastes, tem- 
pers, feelings, all which in part constitute what is 
sometimes called the idiosynerasy of the individual, 
over which we have no control. We can no’ longer 
mould it; we can but guide it; and if then we are 
perpetually reproving and punishing—though there 
may be jast ground for our complaints—we shall 
destroy the very principles on which we must depend 
for the conquering of those faults. Let us only ask 
ourselves (if we have forgotten what we felt when we 
were young), What we should feel now, if we were 
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openly reproved every time we gave way to a besetting 
temptation, known perhaps only*to ourselves. What 
irritation and almost despair it would cause! Or if, 
taking a low view of sin, we strive to resist a tempta- 
tion merely because we are ashamed of yielding to 
it, and dread the reproaches of conscience if we do 
yieldghow powerless the principle is! But if we 
think that our Redeemer is watching us, and will be 
pleased with us if we overcome, the effort ceases to 
be an effort. And, in like manner, a girl who has 
been reproved for a bad habit every day for months, 
and has never apparently made any attempt to sub- 
due it, but has only become sullen by being con- 
tinually punished for it, will grasp, and battle with, 
and conquer it of her own accord, if some strong 
affection is roused, some motive suggested which 
shall make it appear in the light of love rather than 
that of stern duty. 

It is in this way, in fact, that the religious prin- 
ciple, when once it has taken root in the heart, acts 
so as to change the whole character in a degree 
acknowledged to be supernatural. 

The man who would have struggled fruitlessly 
for his whole life against some favourite sin, when 
only human motives influenced, him, will relinquish 
it at once when the love of God has touched his 
heart. And, though in a far lower degree, all good 
principles have somewhat of this same converting 
power. Let a careless, forgetful, yet conscientious 
child, be placed in a position of responsibility, and 
the sense of authority ané duty will do more than 
years? of warning towards correcting the habitual 
negligence. Give an extravagant, but honest girl 
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an allowance, and’ the, necessity of strictly paying her 
debts, corrects the extravagance. Let an indolent 
but affectionate girl be placed in a position which 
makes others dependent upon her for happiness, and 
she will rouse herself fo exertion. 

This appears to be the clue to many of those order- 
ings of God’s Providence, which at first sight dre so 
strange and unaccountable to us. We see the weak- 
minded placed in a position which requires strength ; 
the vain surrounded by those who minister to their 
vanity; the proud permitted to rule; the selfish 
allowed opportunities for tyranny; the passionate 
for violence. We say continually; “if such an one 
had only been differently circumstanced, he would 
haye done well.” But this is scarcely justifiable lan- 
guage. Who ordered or permitted those circum- 
stances? Ift was God, then surely He knew best. 
He must have seen, what we could not see, that there 
were other counterbalancing qualities in the charac- 
ter which, under those same circumstances, might, if 
the person himself had so willed, have served to 
counteract the temptation ; which might indeed haye 
done so all the more effectually from the very posi- 
tion of trial in which the individual was placed. 

This does not, indeed, prove that we, in our 
ignorance, may venture to do what God does in 
His perfect knowledge, and voluntarily place the 
person, about whom we are anxious, in a situation, 
which, we know, is likely to excite the faults against 
which he has to guard. But it may reconcile us to 
many eyents in life, which appear to us untoward ; 
and it may assist us in the decisions we are some- 
times forced to make, in which outward circum- 
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stances appear to call a person cto a certain post, 
whilst natural qualities appear “to render him unfit 
for it. We are judges of outward circumstances, so 
far as to be able to see whether there is any claim of 
duty in them. We are not*judges of individual 
character, so as to foretell what effect those circum- 
stances will have upon it. 

And further—as it is more essential to draw out the 
good points of a character than to set ourselves to up- 
root the bad, so there is no reason to dread the effect 
of praise, when such good qualities are exhibited in 
action. On the contrary, praise, when well deserved, 
is a most efficacious instrument of improvement. 

An idea is entertained by some persons that 
praise involves the idea of merit; and as no one can 
do more than his duty, and, therefore, no one can, 
strictly speaking, have any merit, it is supposed that 
to praise encourages a false motive of action. 

If it be so, then is man’s system of education 
wiser than God’s. Most certainly we never find that 
God fails.to praise, on the contrary, it would seem 
as though He carefully singled out matter for com- 
mendation, even in characters which, to the human 
eye, would seem full of imperfection. St. Paul, 
speaking by the Holy Spirit, gives us a list of those 
who, in the old times, were distinguished for their 
faith; he makes honourable mention of them, as 
those that pleased God. We hear of Gideon, Barak, 
Samson, and Jephthah, not one of whom but ex- 
hibited great infirmity of character : ; as if to make us 
feel that the Almighty will neyer overlook what is 
right in the heart, though there may be much in it 
alle which is very wrong ; and if we would seek for 
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instances of praise, given directly to the individual, 
the Bible is full of them. 

Let us think of Abraham listening to the voice of 
the angel, as he pronounced a blessing upon the 
patriarch’s obedience. “By myself have I sworn, saith 
the Lord, for because thou hast done this thin, „ and 
bast not withheld thy son, thine only son: that in 
blessing I will bless thee, and in multiplying T will 
multiply thy seed as the stars of the heaven, and as 
the sand which is upon the seashore; and thy seed 
shall possess the gate of his enemies; and in thy 
seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed ; 
because thou hast obeyed My Voice.” ! 

` Must not the promise, vast though it was, have been, 
at first, almost overlooked in the overpowering joy of 
such approbation. Or, let us hear Solomon making 
his request for “an understanding heart,” a request 
which, we are expressly told, “pleased the Lord qe 
and receiving for answer, “ Because thou hast asked 
this thing, ..... behold, I have done according to 
thywords: ..... and I have also given thee that 
which thou hast not asked, both riches, and honour: 
so that there shall not be any among the kings like 
unto thee all thy days.” ? 

“ Solomon awoke, and behold it was a dream ;” but 
it was no dream that he had received the praise of 
the Almighty, and in thankful delight, “he came to 
Jerusalem, and stood before the ark of the covenant 
of the Lord, and offered up burnt offerings, and 
offered peace offerings, and made a feast to all his 
servants.” * ‘ 

1 Gen, xxii. 16, 17, 18. ? 1 Kings iii, 11, 12, 13, 
3 1 Kings iii, 15, : 
H 2i a 
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Again, when Josiah, in his ‘youth, dedicated 
himself to God’s service, and yet failed to obtain 
forgiveness for the people who had so grievously 

® offended, surely the words of praise for his own 
individual piety, must have been inexpressibly,con- 
soling. ‘ Because thine heart was tender, and thou 
hast Ifimbled thyself before the Lord . . . and 
hast rent thy clothes, and wept before Me; I also 
have heard thee, saith the Lord. Behold, therefore, 
I will gather thee unto thy fathers, and thou shalt 
be gathered unto thy grave in peace; and thine eyes 
shall not see all the evil which I will bring upon this 
place.” 1 

Or, if we turn to the New Testament, can we 
possibly forget the open, decided approbation shown 
by our Blessed Lord, in so many instances ; the praise 
bestowed upon the faith of the centution, and the 
Syro-Pheenician woman; upon the devotedness of 
Mary, when she sat at His Feet and heard His Word; 
and upon the penitent love of the woman who was 
a sinner? Can we put aside the parables, which tell 
of the talents diligently used and increased, and: 
the wonderful words of acceptance, “Well done, 
good and faithful servant; thou hast been faithful 
over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many 
things : enter thon into the joy of thy Lord ?”* Or the 
yetsmore thrilling, because more distinctly real, pro- 
phecy of that glorious praise which awaits the 
Redeemed—* Come, ye blessed of My Father, inherit 
the Kingdom prepared for you from the foundation 
of the world ? ”* f 


19 Kings xxii. 19, 20. 4 2 St, Matt, xxv. 23, 
Kings eh "3 St, Matt, xxv. 34. 
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It would seem,folly to dwell upon the subject of 
praise, as if it could ever be a matter of doubt that 
it is allowable, were it not for the misconstruction of 
persons who, finding it incompatible with their 
theory of salvation,sor with their experience of 
human imperfection, imagine that there is such 
danger in its application, that it must either be as 
much as possible omitted in education, or COunter- 
acted by the constant repetition of the fact, that 
every act of a fallen creature has in it something 
sinful, and that the best of men can never merit 
praise. 

No one could haye known that fact more certainly 
than He who made man. No one could have felt 
it more keenly than He who died for him. Yet we 
never find our Redeemer shrinking from giving 
praise; we never find Him hedging it about, caution- 
ing and warning at the very “moment when He is 
bestowing it. eae, as it comes from His Lips, comes 
freely, fully ; it is the outpouring of His love. He 
does indeed, on one occasion, remind His disciples 
that when they have done all, they have only done 
their duty ; but He expressly adds, “ Say (thatis, say 
to yourselves), we are unprofitable servants.” } He 
does not declare that it will be said to them; neither 
does He say it. Rather, He tells them that even the 
“ cup of cold water” given in His Name will have its 
reward. It need scarcely be stated that praise, to be 
valuable, must be given cautiously, cordially, and 
rarely. Praise given indiscriminately, as a matter of 
course or of A is scaly no praise. But, when 


1§t. Luke xvii. 10. 
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well deserved, it should never he withheld, eyen 
though it may seem likely to* minister to vanity. 
For vanity, like all. other faults, is the distortion of a 
quality in itself good. Love of approbation is in- 
herent in human nature, andewithout it we could 
never know the happiness derived from the con- 
sciousness of God’s favour; and though in the false 
liberality and gentleness of the day, a great deal of 
sinful vanity is fostered’ under the title of love of 
approbation, yet the wrong application of an epithet 
does, not interfere with the fact that it may be 
applied rightly: , That which is well done— done 
from a right motive, and in a right way —does 
deserve commendation ; and if from a dread of con- 
sequences we withhold the legitimate reward, we 
shall but foster in another shape the very evil we 
dread. Mortified vanity, when joined with a sense 
of injustice or unkindness, is more deteriorating to 
the character than gratified vanity, because it excites 
enyy and ill-will; and in all cases, by a natural 
reaction, the fact of not having received the praise 
which is our due, renders us liable to over-estimate 
our own deserts. 

But there is something more than praise which, in 
examining the principles of Divine education, we find 
to be allowable. God’s servants were all more or 
less faulty, and they were reproved and corrected for 
their faults; but, in so far as they were sincere, their 
service was acknowledged with tokens of outward 
respect. The word may seem strange when used 
in such a connection of ideas, and yet it is not 
strange. All that is good comes from God, belongs 
to God, and therefore when He respects and honours 
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it, He respects an@ honours that which is a portion of 
His own perfect nature. Enoch, “ translated that he 
should not see death ;” Noah, saved with his family 
when a guilty world perished; Abraham, blessed 
with the title of “the friend of God;” Job, ac- 
Imowledged as God’s servant at the moment of his 
deepest humiliation ; Moses, bearing on his counte- 
nance the reflection of the dazzling glory of the Most 
High ; Daniel, raised to power in the court of Baby- 
lon; these, and very many other of the distinguished 
characters under the Jewish dispensation, were openly 
recognized as worthy of respect. « They were not 
only supported in the midst of trials, but they were 
*placed in positions in which the world was compelled 
to own their greatness. And even under the 
Christian dispensation, when men were to be 
taught the -blessedness of poverty of spirit, and 
the nobleness of meekness, and this through the 
medium of the world’s contempt and persecutions, 
it was but in order to the more complete triumph 
of those virtues. Christianity conquered the world 
even outwardly, and it conquers still. God has 
decreed that it shall be reverenced, and it is 
reverenced ; too often with only an external respect, 
put even this false homage is the tribute paid to its 
intrinsic greatness. 

Tt may seem far-fetched to use such an illustration 
with reference to the education of children in ordinary 
daily life ; but “ the child is father of the man,” and 
is open to the same influences. The feeling of being 
respected by others is a great support to self-respect ; 
and without self-respect the character must be ulti- 
mately degraded. A watchful, conscientious child, 
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for instance, is deserving of respect, though there 
may be very many defects in hêr character. And it 
will be good both for herself and others that these 
qualities should be acknowledged openly; more 
especially if there should besany deficiency of in- 
tellectual power likely to excite ridicule, Respect 
will help her to bear up against her other short- 
comings, and assist her to get the better of them. 
It will enable her to use the moral capital with which 
she is to begin her trade. Show a child that she 
possesses something sterling—something which those 
to whom she looks up can really value, and she will 
be encouraged to labour more heartily in other ways. 
Praise, if given in private, will not be sufficient.. 
There must be a public testimony to moral worth. 
And this is very different from the praise which 
ministers to vanity; for it can be given only by 
those who are judges of what is good, and it will he 
valued only in so far as it is the result of such sound 
judgment. Admiration may be offered by the igno- 
rant, and it will be willingly accepted by the vain ; 
but respect necessarily implies the appreciation of 
the qualities which deserve it, and may therefore be 
accepted without ‘fear, since none can receive it 
without being conscious how little—if they were 
known as God knows them—they would be found to 
merit it. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
CONFIDENCE AND RESPONSIBILITY. 


To show respect for the good qualities which a 
child may possess, is, it has been ‘said, both useful 
and important, when we are attempting to educate. 
But the mode in which this respect should be shown, 
may not, to all persons, be clear. There are, indeed, 
many ways of eyincing the feeling which will at 
$ once sugges? themselves, but they seem to belong to 
! a more advanced age; and yet the two which are 

likely to be the most efficacious may be tried with 
B those who are quite young, and will almost always 
; be found successful as means of strengthening the 
character and raising the tone of mind. All young 
people, are open to the sense of confidence and 
responsibility, and these influences being, as they 
are, of such great importance, it may be desirable 
to consider them separately, and in detail. 

“T tell you this because I trust you,” is an appeal to 
all that is honourable in the heart ; and if we would 
find a sanction for such confidence in God’s education 
of his servants, we shall be at no loss for instances of 
it in the Bible. Let us turn to that most wonderful 
interview between the Almighty and the patriarch 
Abraham before the destruction of the cities of the 
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plain. ‘And the Lord said, Shall I hide from 
Abraham that thing which I do; seeing that 
Abraham shall surely become a great and mighty 
nation, and all the nations of the earth shall be 
blessed in him? ForI know him, that he will com- 
mand his children and his household after him, and 
they shall keep the way of the Lord, to do justice and 
judgment; that the Lord may bring upon Abraham 
that which He hath spoken of him.” 1 

It was many years afterwards that Abraham’s 

faith endured its severest trial; but it may surely 
be thought that the consciousness of the especial 
confidence placed in him by the Almighty, neryed 
him, in the hour of fiercest probation, to prove that 
he was not unmindful of it. 

Or, again, consider the case of Daniel ;—after three 
weeks of abstinence and humiliation, a ‘revelation of 
future events—events which carried his thoughts 
to the end of Time, and the final establishment of the 
Kingdom of Christ—was made to him, and the 
reason is given, 

“Tear not, Daniel: for from the first day that 
thou didst set thine heart to understand, and to 
chasten thyself" before thy God, thy words were 
heard, and I am come for thy words.” ? 

The remarkable point about this revelation is, that 
unlike the generality of the scripture prophecies 
which were, uttered avowedly for, the benefit of a 
nation, or of future ages, it was given especially for 
the enlightenment of the prophet himself, and 
ends with distinct words of consolation addressed to 


1 Gen. xviii. 17, 18, 19. 2 Dan. x. 12, 
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him. “ Go thou thy way till the end be: for thou shalt 
rest, and stand in thy lot at the end of the days.”? 

In this reSpect it is a striking contrast to the 
revelation made to Balaam, of which he knew 
nothing till the momeñt came when, finding himself 
compelled to utter it before Balak, he confessed 
himself the unwilling instrument for foretelling 
the future greatness of Israel. “Behold, I have 
received commandment to bless: and He hath 
blessed; and I cannot reverse it.” * 

Or, once more, let us look to the conduct of our 
Blessed Lord in this respect, with regard to His 
disciples. Again and again we are told of His 
explaining things to them privately, taking them 
apart, foretelling the sorrows which were coming 
upon Him. He seems, indeed, to have made it a 
chief object ef His intercourse with them to show 
that He trusted in them, and to evince this trust 
by confidence. Almost the last day’ before His 
betrayal, as He sat upon the Mount of Olives, we 
find His disciples gathering round Him with questions 
respecting the precise fulfilment of the prophecy 
which He had just before uttered. They came unto 
Him, we are told, privately, as if assured of a hear- 
ing; and the freedom of their inquiry is as remark- 
able as the fulness with which it was answered. 
It shows such entire trust in the willingness of 
their Lord to satisfy them. “Tell us, when shall 
these things be? and what shall be the sign of Thy 
coming, and of the end of the world? ”? Such 
a question could not have been put unhesitatingly, 


1 Dan. xii, 13. ? Numb. xxiii. 20, 3 St. Matt, xxiv. 3. 
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unless the disciples had, from, long experience, 
known that it would have been received graciously. 

And so also yet later, in that marvellous dis- 
course which preceded the Redeemer’s agony, there 
is not only the assurance and the promise of abiding 
love, but of abiding confidence. “I have yet many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. 
Howbeit when He, the Spirit of Truth, is come, He 
will guide you into all truth: for He shall not speak of 
himself; but whatsoever He shall hear, that shall 
He speak: and He will shew you things to come.” 1 

Confidence, indeed, is made by our Lord the very 
test and evidence of love. “Henceforth I call you 
not servants ; for the servant knoweth not what his 
Lord doeth: but I have called you friends ; for’ all 
things that I have heard of My Father I have made 
known unto you.” * > 

And the working of the same principle is shown 
in the formation of the Christian Church. St. 
Paul caught up into the third Heayen, and hearing 
unspeakable words; and St. John receiving a re- 
velation in the Isle of Patmos, were alike instances 
of men strengthened in positions of peculiar trial 
and eminence by the encouragement of confidence, 
as well as the discipline of suffering, 

Now, it may be thought, that confidence will 
spring up, as a matter of course, between parents 
and children ; that it is the resuljof natural affection 
and mutual interests, and that in consequence there 
can be no necessity to insist upon it. But upon 
examination we shall find that such is not necessarily 
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the case. On the, contrary, under the present 
system of education parents and children—mothers 
and daughters especially—too often’ enjoy but very 
little of each other’s confidence. 

In the first place, their previous lives have, for 
the most part, been distant. The children have lived 
in the schoolroom; the mothers in the drawing-room. 
This perhaps is a necessity, but it does ‘not tend to 
produce confidence. But the daughters haye also 
advanced beyond their mothers; that is to say, they 
possess, as a general rule, more showy accomplish- 
ments. They can perform more wonderful feats on 
the piano, and talk French and German with greater 
facility, if not with greater correctness. They have 
not yet forgotten the dates of the English kings, 
and they have caught up the terms of science from 
attendance upon lectures on allimaginable “ ologies.” 
They ride more boldly, and talk more loudly, and 
dress with greater eccentricity. Their mothers are 
not their companions, because’ they do not join 
in these things. The schoolroom or the morning 
room is appropriated exclusively to the “young 
ladies” of the family ; and when their mother enters 
she is received as a visitor, and finds herself decidedly 
jn the way. This is too often the case even where 
the daughters have been educated in habits of ‘quiet 
domestic oc¢upation, and have no desire to be 
numbered amon the “fast girls” of the nineteenth 
century. They are fast in one sense, in spite of 
themselves; that is to say, they are, in thought and 
purpose, travelling onwards, whilst their mothers 
are travelling packwards. All of us who have 
reached the middle of life, and are descending the 
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hill on the other side, must be more or less conscious 
of this. How many of us are gaining new ideas, and 
forming new theories, and striving to carry them 
into practice as we did when we were young? How 
many of us are not rather Standing still, gazing 
around with somewhat of pity and regret, as we 
watch what we consider the follies of the young 
enthusiasts of the day? How many of us are not 
even in a degree retrograding—going back to old 
established principles, which we once thought we 
had relinquished for ever, but which experience has 
proved to be more sound than the theories that once 
appeared so inviting ? 

We cannot rush forward with the young, because 
we see too plainly whither they are going. We 
cannot hold them back, because they have life and 
energy on their side; and the law of God's Provi- 
dence has ordained that they shall be the leaders in 
life’s race. And therefore we stand apart; it may 
be, carefully performing our own duties—working, 
according to our own rules, the plans which we 
have tested and approved; and suffering them to 
walk at will according to theirs, 

The separation between old and young has always 
existed in a certain degree, and it must continue to 
exist to the end of Time; the mistake isin permitting 
it to produce estrangement and want of confidence. 

Tt was the remark of a very shrewd observer of 
human nature, “ Young people A that old people 
are fools ; old people know that young people are so.” 

If they know it, then let them make use of their 
knowledge. Because they are wiser than the young, 
therefore they are called upon to offer sympathy, 
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encouragement, assistance, so far as they possibly 
can ;,to relinquish their prejudices, to endeavour to 
look at life as the young look at it; to work with 
them in their way, even though it may not be the 
most perfect way. The old have once been young, 
and they tan, therefore, in some degree, recall and 
imagine the feelings of the young. But the young 
have never been old, and they cannot, therefore, be 
expected to understand the feelings of the old. All 
good things, all high, noble, generous wishes, all 
innocent amusements and pursuits, all efforts at 
usefulness, however unlike those which we should 
ourselves have set on foot, demand our sympathy ; 
and if we give it—give it unsparingly—we shall in 
time receive our full recompense. Young people 
delight in the support of their elders, when they feel 
that it reallyis support; and they will listen to sug- 
gestions, and sometimes eyen profit by others’ ex- 
perience, so long as they are sure that there is no 
implied censure underneath the advice offered. They 
will, in short, give their confidence, and share their 
interests ; but in order to this result, one prepara- 
tory step is needful—confidence must first be given 
to them. ` 

And here, in the majority of cases, lies the difficulty, 
more especially in those instances in which the 
superiority of talent and energy are to be found on 
the side of the pynt A clever woman—active in 
mind and body—ccustomed to rule,—in the habit of 
forming plans and carrying them out successfully— 
is very slow in arriving at the perception that the 
time is come when others are to be admitted to share 
her labours; more especially when in that word, 
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others, her children are included. » They have been 
subject to her; she knows all their defects, she has 
suffered from their deficiencies, she has no confidence 
in their judgment. What she wishes to do can be 
done much better by herself. ° And then they are 
inclined to differ from her, and she haf not been 
used to be differed from. She does not understand 
her children being her judges. It seems as if it 
would be impossible to work with them without 
mutual frets and jars; and’so the mother pursues her 
duties, and leaves her young daughters to their 
amusements; not perceiving that by so doing she is 
really fostering that common self-deceit which leads 
us all to think that so long as things needful to be 
done are done, it does not signify who undertakes 
them. Young people, and elderly people, too, will 
often entirely neglect certain duties themselves ; and 
yet, because they are attended to by others, never 
open their eyes to the fact of their own shortcomings. 
Thus, to perform duties by deputy is the source of 
some of the most lamentable self-delusions by which 
the character may be lastingly deteriorated. 

Or again, perhaps the mother takes another view of 
the case. Rule and manage she must. It belongs to 
her position, and no one else would, so she thinks, 
be able to do as well as herself. But her daughters 
may be made useful, and so she gives them certain 
things to do. They are to keepyaccounts, or to 
visit a school, or to read with a young servant, or 
to superintend some domestic arrangement, perhaps 
even to order dinner. They are summoned from 
their own occupation, and the duties are proposed to 
them. To the mother’s disappointment, the idea is 
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received with coldness. The young -ladies prefer 
their pursuits in the morning room, and donot show 
any willingness to lighten their mother’s labour. 


_ She thinks them selfish and ungrateful, and she may 


not be very far wrong? But there has been a mistake 
on her side. We, none of us, like duties simply 
as duties. Those rather cold and selfish girls who 
devote themselves to what pleases them, and cannot 
be called to help their mother without showing that 
they are disinclined to undertake the task, would 
probably have been the first to assist her with all 
their hearts, if she had set to work differently. A 
little confidence with regard to the duties would have 
caused them to be viewed differently. Accounts are 
very dull when we have only to add up figures, but 
they may be very interesting (always supposing we 
have a capacity for them) when we know what 
depends’ upon them. If a girl is told what her 
father’s income is, and what are the claims upon it, 
she will have an object in watching the expenditure. 
Andso in the care of schools or charities ; let young 
people ‘know what they are working for, and give 
them a‘share both in anxiety and in success, and 
they will put their hearts, as well as their intellects, 
into the task allotted them. But merely to obey, to do 
what one is told to do, because one is told, and with- 
out being at all enlightened as to the end and object of 
one’s efforts, is to most minds so irksome, that, with- 
out a great effort of principle, the duty is too often 
before long either relinquished, or performed so 
carelessly, that it might as well be omitted altogether. 

There are, indeed, religious systems which teach us 
to look upon the act of obeying, without the know- 

VoL. I. N 
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ledge wherefore we obey, as the highest of Christian 
virtues. This is not the place for discussing the 
question, but one thing is quite clear, that, in the 
ordinary dealings of God with His creatures, such 
blind obedience is not requiréd. We might have 
been:so constituted as not to be able to foresee the 
result of our own actions. We might, for instance, 
have been as ignorant of the reasons why we are 
commanded to attend to certain social duties, such 
as hospitality, courtesy, respect, as Abraham was of 
the reasons why he was called upon to offer up his 
son. It is difficult to imagine such a possibility, 
and yet we shall see, upon consideration, that the 
moral sense which teaches us that it is our duty to 
act in a certain way, is quite distinct from the com- 
prehension of the reason why it is good for us to do 
so. A little child knows when it has done wrong as 
clearly and as quickly as a “grown-up man; but it 
cannot understand what it is which constitutes what 
may be called the mischief—the injurious conse- 
quence of the wrong. This comprehension is the 
result of reason; it becomes more and more evident 
as’ reason develops; and in thus giving us reason, 
enabling us to see how, and why, good produces good, 
and evil produces evil, God has, if it may be said 
with reverence, given us His confidence. He has 
taken us into His counsels, given us a share in His 
intentions, made us, as the Apostle terms us, fellow- 
workers with Him. If blind obedience were the one 
end to be obtained by this state of probation, we 
might have been as children all our lives—gifted, 
indeed, with moral sense, and placed in positions in 
which that moral sense would be called into exercise, 
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and the choice of "obedience or disobedience be given 
us—but with no power beyond. But God wills that 
we should give Him our hearts, and in order to win 
those hearts He grants us what we must grant to 
our children, when they are capable of receiving it, a 
knowledge of the end and object of the duties re- 
quired, as well as the command for their performance. 
This confidence, it may be observed, is quite distinct 
from the indulgence of curiosity respecting others : 


‘a fault especially reproved by our Blessed Lord when, 


in answer to St. Peters inquiry, “Lord, and what 
shall this man do?” He said, “ If I will that he tarry 
till I come, what is that to thee? Follow thou Me.” 1 
And so it is distinct also from the indulgence of 
speculations and inquiries respecting subjects which 
are wisely hidden. Such speculations were embodied 
in the question, “Lord, are there few that shall be 
saved? ” and were answered by our Lord with the 
warning, “ Strive to enter in at the strait gate, for 
man}, I say unto you, will seek to enter in, and shall 
not be able.” * 

The confidence which God gives is sufficient to 
arouse interest, and sustain energy; but it is 
granted only in that degree which is consistent 
with His purposes of probation and our own limited 
faculties. The mystery of evil—including its neces- 
sity, and the ultimate object for which it is per- 
mitted—is hidden from us; and so, also, is the purpose 
of our own creation. But the fact that we cannot know 
all, and that even if we could know we could not 
understand all, does not prevent God from giving’us 
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that amount of information whick will enable us to 
work with a definite aim, and one which He approves, 
though it cannot be that ultimate one which He 
himself intends. And so, we may venture to ‘say, 
parents may give their children a share in their 
counsels, and explain to them, sufficiently, the objects 
they have in view, without attempting to bring before 
them the whole, which they might not be able to 
understand, or which it might not be fitting that 
they should. This is peculiarly the case with respect 
to some works of charity and mercy, in which young 
girls could not engage if full knowledge of all the 
circumstances connected with them were required, 
and yet in which they may be deeply interested, and 
be made to take a most useful part, by a little 
judicious confidence. 

But it may be said, by thus trusting young people, 
and giving them a share in works of usefulness, we 
run the risk of marring those works, Granted—yet, 
let us ask ourselves in what line of conduct is *there 
not risk? We undertake to do everything ourselves, 
and a fit of illness comes, and our works fall to the 
ground—hecause there are none to carry them on. 
There is one time of life when our duty is to learn; 
another, when we are to carry out independently 
what we have learnt; a third, when we are to hand 
over our tasks to others, and show how best they may 
be performed. This third stage is not always agree- 
able. It tells us too plainly of failing powers. It 
too evidently bids us look forward to the night that 
“ cometh, in which no man can work.” But when we 
have arrived at this period, it is as much our bounden 
duty to face the fact, as it is to acknowledge any 
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other of those-conditions of our being which set 
limits to our powers, and direct them into definite 
channels. To sit by and see our children performing 
imperfectly what we know we once did easily and 
well ourselves is no doubt a trial. But are we 
unable to bear with that which God bears with? He 
trusts his work to feeble hands. He waits with 
patience, whilst, from indolence or carelessness, we 
make mistakes, and but slowly learn to correct 
them. He allows His gracious intentions to be 
marred, His purposes of mercy to be apparently 
thwarted—and why ? Because He is educating us ; 
and because, for the furtherance of education, re- 
sponsibility—that second powerful influence to which 
reference has been made—and with it the risk of 
failure is imperatively necessary. 

We can, indeed, scarcely over-estimate the impor- 
tance of responsibility as an instrument in the for- 
mation of character. It is seen, perhaps, most 
strikingly in the career of young men sent early to 
India, and changed from careless, headstrong, or 
idle youths, into calm judging, energetic, sensible 
men. It may be one cause of the fact, so often re- 
marked, that India produces men ready for emergen- 
cies. But it may more or less be remarked every- 
where, under all circumstances, and its value must 
pe acknowledged, even though we may ‘find 
cause to deplore the effects of its exaggera- 
tion. The children of the poor, the fatherless and 
the widow, how strangely old and prudent they are, 
at an age when the children of wealthy parents 
are scarcely out of the nursery! The daughter of 
the labourer, sent out to service at seventeen or 
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eighteen, makes her way safely,<through dangers 
and temptations which the squire would shudder to 
think his own child could be exposed to; and at 
two or three and twenty is looked upon as qualified 
to judge, decide, and act for ‘herself, like a woman 
of thirty in the upper classes. Or? in the case of 
persons of a higher grade, let us look at an elder 
girl left without a mother, and called upon to act as 
the head of a large family: if she is worth anything, 
how thoughtful she becomes — how careful and 
watchful for the little ones,—how industrious, how 
methodical! She has had no training—none at 
least which can strictly be called training—she has 
only had responsibility. It is that which has roused 
her, urged, checked, made her observant, self-con- 
trolled, given her sound judgment. Without re- 
sponsibility, she would probably have been but as 
other girls; gentle, perhaps, and amiable, and de- 
sirous to do right, but not aware of any particular 
claim for exertion, and, therefore, not thinking it 
needful to make it. 

And it is responsibility which, in the majority of 
cases, makes the difference between the young married 
woman and the young girl of the same age. Give 
a young person a house of her own, and servants to 
guide, and make the happiness of another dependent 
upon her, and she must, if she has any good at all 
in her, acquire habits of thoughtfulness and self- 
control. But the daughter living in her father’s 
house is, too often, allowed to have no responsibility. 
Everything is arranged and provided for her without 
her effort, or if she is expected to undertake any par- 
ticular duty, it must be performed in a way pointed 
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out for her beforehand; whilst, very frequently, her 
omissions are corrected by some one moré careful, 
so that she learns at last to think that it does not 
signify whether she attends to the duty imposed upon 
her or not. > 

There is no real responsibility in all this, and con- 
sequently no training. If we wish to make use of 
responsibility as an educational instrument, we must 
leave free scope for the exercise of individual will, 
and we must be content to bear the annoyance, when 
that will is wrongly exercised. Once perform a 
young girl’s duties for her, or let others do so, and 
the idea of training her by responsibility is at an 
end. 

This latter statement will probably be uncontro- 
verted. But the necessity of leaving free scope for 
the exercises of individual will—what is to be said 
to that? Is there really any occasion to enforce it ? 

The fact will probably be disputed. Young ladies 
of the present day are supposed to have a great deal 
of will, and, what is more, to exercise it very inde- 
pendently. 

No doubt they do, but then they exercise it 
wrongly, because against their parents’ wishes ; and 
that which is now contended for, as being in itself 
good and desirable, is a sphere in which will may be 
exercised rightly, because with the parents’ consent. 
To give one very slight, but very common illustra- 
tion: a girl old enough to be taken into society is 
old enough to be made responsible for her own expen- 
diture, and in order to do this, she must have an 
allowance. But she will then choose her own dress, 
and if she should not quite agree with her mother 
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in taste, there is no reason to charge her with dis- 
obedience in following her own will. Tf, however, 
the mother should prefer to retain the allowance, and 
the choice of dressin her own hands, then there must, 
sooner or later, be a clashing of wills. The mother 
will decide, and will think it wrong in her child not to 
yield at once to her judgment. The daughter will have 
the fancies belonging to her age, and may not be 
sufficiently dutiful to submit without resistance. An 
unpleasant breach must be the consequence; and both * 
parties will think themselves injured. The mother 
will say that her daughter ought to be guided by her 
opinion, The daughter will say that at her age she 
ought to be allowed to exercise an independent will. 
The mistake lies in the mother’s not having marked 
out a sphere within which, under certain limitations, 
will might be exercised. Questions of this kind are 
springing up daily in private life, too often causing 
coldness, undutifulness, suspicion, and angry sin- 
ful words and feelings, which it is very grievous 
to watch; they are so entirely opposed to Christian 
feeling and principle. S 
Correspondence, friends, the employment of time, 
of money, the choice of duties, must all, no doubt, 
have definite limits, but within those limits, why may 
there not be the free exercise of will? The object of 
education with us all is to teach us not merely how to 
obey, but how to exercise our will and to govern. It 
is this object, recognized in the public schools of 
England, by a system of delegated responsibility, 
that makes them what, with all their faults, they 
unquestionably are, —the most important engines for 
good, apart from direct religion, which we possess. 
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And the value of government is plainly acknowledged 
in the Bible, ‘ 

The Apostles, when urged forward by the prospect 
of future rewards, were told that they were to “ sit 
on thrones judging “the twelve tribes of Israe! a 
He who had used his teri talents, so as to gain by 
them other ten talents, was made ruler over ten 
cities. To govern well is indeed far higher and 
nobler than to obey well; and for this reason, that 

» the power of perfect government in finite creatures 
involves the power of perfect obedience, since, in 
order to ensure its perfection, it must first be 
exercised upon self. Self-restraint, self-denial, self- 
reproof, self-discipline, far stricter than any which 
sve could venture to exercise upon others, are in 
fact essential for the formation of a really high and 
noble charaeter; but they are strengthened, if not 
originally inculeated, by responsibility; and from 
responsibility, freedom of action, is inseparable. 

Observations of this kind are undoubtedly open to 
misconstruction. The tendency of the present day 
is so greatly to encourage independence, which leads 
to neglect and irreverence, that a person who 
ventures to advocate freedom of action in young 
people sis very likely to be accused of encouraging 
them in their wilfulness and lawlessness. Even at 
the risk of repetition, it must, therefore, again be 
stated, that strict discipline, and absolute, instan- 
taneous obedience, at eight years of age, are ifidis- 
pensable preliminaries to freedom at eighteen. The 
subject under discussion now, is not what is, to be 
done with spoilt children, but how those whose 
education is just beginning may best be trained. 
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If the advice given should be reversed, or misunder- 
stood, the error will lie with those who apply the 
counsel wrongly, not with the person who gives it. 

And surely we need the less fear granting’ respon- 
sibility to the young, howeve¥ inferior to ourselves 
they may be, when we mark the mode in which our 
Redeemer dealt with his disciples. For three years 
only was He with them—and yet long before those 
three years had expired He sent them forth to teach 
and to preach in His Name; and we hear of no 
restrictions, no laws, except of the most general 
kind. They were left to find ont for themselves, 
who, amongst the inhabitants of the cities they 
visited, were worthy to receive them. They were 
plainly warned that their position would be that of 
sheep in the midst of wolves; yet-the only caution 
given them was that they should be “wise as 
serpents, and harmless as doyes.” And so they went 
forth, but “ when they were returned, they told Him 
all that they had done.”! 

Here, then, was the check. Certain great prin- 
ciples were impressed upon them, and a definite 
sphere having been given them, within which they 
might act freely, they returned to their Lord to tell 
how they had exercised their own independent judg- 
ment, and to receive from Him the farther warnings 
and instructions which might be needful. Such was 
the training required for those who were afterwards 
to govern the infant Church; and so we find that 
when our Lord had finally withdrawn His visible 
presence from them, they were able to carry out the 
principles in which they had already been exercised, 


1 St. Luke, ix. 10. 
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and to use the experience they had acquired for the 
benefit of those over whom they were appointed to 
rule. Very remarkable indeed is the freedom upon 
all minor points which was left to the rulers of the 
early Christian Churéh. The great outlines of go- 
vernment were, we have reason to believe, given 
definitely—for allusions to them are plainly made in 
Scripture—bnut they were filled up as circumstances 
required, according to the needs of the moment, and 
the wisdom of the Apostles; guided, indeed, by the 
Holy Spirit, but yet not so guided as to interfere 
with free choice and human deliberation. Witness, 
for instance, the appointment of the seyen deacons to 
undertake the secular business of the little Christian 
community ; the decision of the first Council, upon 
the question of circumcision ;, the directions given by 
St. Paul to the Church of Corinth; in some of which 
he plainly states that he speaks without immediate 
guidance from the Spirit of God. 

How unlike—how wonderfully different—is all 
this freedom, to the working of human power! Let 
us suppose ourselyes—if we may be permitted to 
make sucha comparison—called upon to establish a 
society which should have for its object the reforma- 
tion of even a small State ;—gifted with full powers, 
moral, mental, and physical—able, in fact, to carry 
out our will fully, and to foresee and provide against 
all difficulties. How strict would be our Jaws—how 
carefully guarded and checked! How anxiouS we 
should be to state precisely the way in which every 
one was to act under every possible emergency; how 
disinclined we should be to give even the slightest 
responsibility to those we felt were our inferiors in 
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intellect and principle! Volumes would not be 
sufficient to contain our rules, our cautions, and re- 
strictions. This is the instinct of human nature. 
The power of trust belongs essentially to God. Man 
cannot trust others, because ‘he distrusts himself. 
We see this plainly in all cases which involve the 
foundation of societies, or the working of political 
schemes: but we see it also even in such personal 
matters as the making of wills—the entail of property. 
It seems, indeed, to be so natural to men to’ wish to 
hamper their descendants, and take from them re- 
sponsibility by tying them down to a particular line 
of action, that in some cases the civil power is 
actually obliged to interfere to prevent such restric- 
tions being carried into effect. 

And when we look, at the actual working of 
societies and institutions in our owm day, it is 
scarcely too much to say that the ruling principle of 
the majority, when founded for religious objects, is 
that of concentrated power, rather than delegated 
responsibility. ‘Absoflite authority, minute direction, 
on the one hand; absolute obedience on the other. 
The idea of escape from responsibility is, indeed, 
openly acknowledged, in some cases, to be the temp- 
tation to enter such societies. Whether these prin- 
ciples are necessary for the carrying out of the pur- 
poses of the institutions in which they are adopted, 
cannot of course be determined without full know- 
ledgé of what those purposes are. But upon con- 
sideration it would certainly appear, that action 
without responsibility, however instrumental it may 
be for the attainment of certain definite ends, will 
never be instrumental to the improvement of the 
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individual character; because it is contrary to the 
training Appointed by God in nature, and the prin- 
ciples of education which He has marked out for us 
in revelation? 

Our work is for a fature as well as for a present 
generation. Woe be to us if we forget this ! 

It was for the worthless favourite of a worthless 
king to say, “Après moi le deluge.” When the 
one Eternal Future was overlooked, all other futures 
became indifferent. But it may not be so with us. 
Even now, as we labour with our whole heart 
and thought concentrated on some present pur- 
pose, Death’ stands, as it were, on one side of us, 
and Time on the other. And Time is pointing to 
the dial-plate on which the hours of our earthly 
existence are numbered; and Death is watching the 
hand of Time, as it silently but ceaselessly moves 
forward ; and when Time shall touch the last figure, 
Death will lift his hand to strike, and our work will 
cease. But not our influence, not our teaching, not 
our counsel, and our warning. ®'That will live on in 
others;—in those who are now the young, the 
ignorant, the thoughtless, the wilful—who must, 
perforce, take up our work where we left it—who 
must carry on what we have left unfinished—who 
must, like us, labour in their generation, and for 
their generation, and for those who are to come after 
them ; or who, if they are unaccustomed to responsi- 
bility, will stand gazing in alarm as society—social 
and political—like the great car of Juggernaut, 
moves on; until, at length, too timid to move with 
it, too ignorant to attempt to guide it, they are 
crushed by its merciless wheels. 
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It sounds like imagination—uareality, Tt does 
not seem as if the conduct of Separate individuals, 
without name or apparent influence, could really be 
of importance. And the sphere of ech is small ; 
the work to be undertaken is, in most cases, local and 
immediate. Let it be done, so we say to ourselves, 
in the best way, to suit the needs of to-day ; and 
to-morrow, we may well believe, will provide for 
itself. True, in one sense; untrue, in another. Our 
work must, indeed, be done in the best way; but, 
can that be the best which excludes the co-operation 
of those who are to take our place when we are 
gone? If there are no learners, how can there, 
hereafter, be teachers? If we do not allow the 
young to practise themselyes in independence and 
responsibility, how can they be fitted to do what we 
are doing ? s 

And if we will but follow the example set us by our 
Lord, we need have no fear of the consequences of this 
independence. The disciples, as we have seen, were 
exercised in freedon® of action and responsibility, 
whilst their Master was present with them. He did 
not wait until after His ascension to delegate to them 

. His power; He granted it during His earthly life, 
All that He required was, that they should be account- 
able to Him. Itis an example for us all, It may be 
followed in very small matters, but it will have very 
important results; and most especially in the case of 
girls called upon to live at home,—subject to their 
parents’ authority, at an age when boys are sent out 
into the world to be, in a great degree, independent, 

The’ same kind of freedom which is necessary for 
a boy, is, of course, entirely unsuited to a girl, ` She 
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cannot roam about by herself, or undertake separate 
work. She must be kept within limits, which will 
often appear irksome, and even needless, though, 
without them, she would be involved in serious evils. 
The very fact of thé necessity of these restraints 
renders it, however, incumbent on those whose duty 
it is to insist upon them, to give the sense of freedom 
within the restricted circle. There can be no in- 
terest in home life without it. All that wealth and 
refinement, and even love, can offer, may be lavished 
upon the young, but without that freedom of action, 
which is involved in responsibility, they will still be . 
dissatisfied. 

The human mind soon grows weary of amusement ; 
it learns to dislike splendour, and to be sickened by 
luxury, The one thing of which it never tires is the 
sense of usefulness ; and no person can be thoroughly 
useful who is not accustomed to responsibility. The 
girl who is the victim of ennui in the drawing-room, 
finds time only too short when she is allowed to 
follow ont some plan of, usefulifess in the schoolroom 
or the village; and if this plan is furthered and 
encouraged by her mother, they must become one in 
feeling and confidence, and the risk of independence 
is then over. 

The advantage of this early training in respon- 
sibility can only be fully perceived by comparing it 
with the effects of an opposite system. 

Work alone—work performed mechanically, simply 
as an act of obedience—has, it has already been said, 
but little influence in the formation of character. 
What we all require to learn is thou ghtfulness ; and 
the habit of suffering others to think for us, instead 
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of thinking for oinwelyed: is very easily gained, but 
by no means so easily lost. The exceedingly narrow 
sphere of some persons’ duties; the wa ay in which 
they shut their eyes to the fact that there are claims 
lying beyond the circle of theif own families, is very 
astonishing to those who are accustomed to realize 
the fact that no human being can be associated with 
them, eyen for ten minutes, without haying some 
claim upon them for kindness and courtesy, if not 
for more direct efforts for good. We see persons 
apparently amiable in disposition, wishing to do 
right, scrupulous in their religious duties, yet, 
through it all, living for themselves, working for 
Mense studying for themselves, thinking and 
planning for themselves. We See the possessors of 
great wealth, both men and women, by no means 
cold-hearted, or avaricious, or wilfully extravagant, 
attending to the plain duties incumbent upon them 
as landlords, or heads of households, but spending 
all their superfluous income upon themselves, doling 
out their gifts and their charities in a proportion 
which, when compared with the means that they 
have in their power, would be ludicrous if it were 
not so infinitely sad. 

We see others with scarcely any claims upon their 
time, beating out their scanty occupations like a leaf 
of gold-beater’s skin, in order to make them cover 
the surface of the day; and yet all the while praising 
and admiring works of charity and sélf-denial, taking, 
indeed, a real interest in them, so far as that can be 
` called, interest which shrinks from any actual par- 
ticipation in the work. 

What is the secret of this frightful veil of self 
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deceit, this moral, blindness which shuts out from so 
many the extent of “their duties? Merely the want 
of teaching, of early warning, the habit of doing 
what they have been told to do without exercising 
independent thought or recollecting their own re- 
sponsibility. The young girl who goes into a shop 
and orders what she requires, and has it put down to 
her mother’s account, has not the least idea of the 
value of money, or the duties which attend its pos- 
session. She has no inducement to practise self-denial 
because no one, so far as she can see, will be the 
better for it. The habit of indulging her own wishes, 
without thought for others, is in this way acquired, 
and when at length she has the command of an 
independent income, she continues the systém of 
self-pleasing simply because it is a habit. And 50, 
again, when the daughters of a family, although per- 
forming certain mechanical tasks, concentrate their 
interests in pursuits for their own gratification, 
whilst their mother undertakes to arrange and carry 
out the social and domestic duties of life; it can be 
no matter of astonishment if, when they have houses 
of their own, they are neglectful of the wants of 
their friends, or unmindful of the needs of the poor. 
They are but doing what they have been trained to 
do. The world went on very well without them 
when they were young, why should it not do so now 
that they are older ? They haye no knowledge what 
poverty, and care, and grief are ; how can they settch 
for and sympathize with them? Tf they had only 
been practised in thoughtfulness in early life, all this 
would probably have been different, Responsibility 
VOL. I. o 
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—the consciousness that certain daties were left in 
their hands to be discharged in their: own way, at 
their own time, but that still discharged they must be, 
or that others would suffer—yould have tended to 
form a habit of unselfish consideration which might 
have made them centres of kindness and; henevo- 
lence in the positions which they were afterwards 
called upon to occupy. i 
And it is vain to say that duties are not at hand; 
that in country places, or amidst the necessary 
strictions of a life in Ty 
be made useful, The proverb, “ Where there is a will 
there is a way,” 
case of duties, 
the thoment, in 


affords the materials 


e there is not to be found 
work for the good of others, in which many may 


have an interest, and yet in which each’ may haye 
some separate responsibility. 

These are not days in which such work: will long 
betsvanting, when there is a real wish to find it. 
The blessing that attends it, we shall more truly esti- 
mate if we consider what work really is, We often 
speak of it as belonging to our condition on earth, 
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as part of our pmishment, and our probation, We 
forget that Adam laboured in Paradise, that angels 
labour for the service of God in Heaven; above 
all, that the Redeemer himself has said, “ My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work.” 
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CHAPTER XIM. 
HUMAN FAITH. 


Tun’ advantage of early training in responsibility 
will perhaps scarcely be disputed when asserted as 
an abstract proposition, but Serious difficulties must 
arise when an endeavour is made to put the theory 
into practice. 

The human mind is always tempted to sexaggera- 
tion, and in the present age, especially, the spirit of 
independence is so powerful, that to strike the happy 
medium between undue subjection toauthority, and 
undue exertion of separate will, may seem, almost 
impossible. 

Yet there are two principles which, if they were 
only inculcated upon children, from their earliest 
infancy, would make it comparatively safe to en- 
trust them with independence and responsibility as 
they grow up. Faith and reverence are the counter- 
balances to independence in thought, and decision in 
choice and action. : 

A child’s faith in its parents, and in those set over 
it, js as essential to its earthly, as faith in God is to 
its spiritual well-being. Let us, then, consider how 
faith 3s to be inculcated ? ; 

First of all, what do we mean by faith? The 
Bible, speaking of religious faith, tells us that it is 
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« the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen ;”! and the words may in a lower and 
more restricted sense be applied to human faith, our 
faith in each other, A child’s faith in its parents 
includes the belief that all things necessary for its 
support aud happiness will be provided for it, though 
it cannot tell how; and also the assurance that the 
commands laid down for its conduct are intended for 
its good, although the reasons for them may not be 
seen. é 

And thus we are accustomed to distinguish be- 
tween faith and reason; to make faith the founda- 
tion of obedience, and reason only the instrument for 
the confirmation of faith. But is this quite a true 
statement of the relative positions of faith and 
reason? Can faith really exist apart from reason ? 
or rather does not the very name of faith involve 
the idea of reason? Faith is trust—trust in a 
person. A person, whether human or divine, must 
have a character, or, in other words, possess moral 
attributes. Faith, therefore, implies a recognition of 
these attributes, which cannot be made without the 
aidof reason. An idiot or a madman.cannot exercise 
faith, except in that modified form of mechanical 
trust—the result of experience—which is shared in 
common with the brute creation. Herein lies the 
distinction between right faith and superstition; 
between the religion of the Christian and that of 
the idolater. The faith of the idolater has no fewhda- 
tion in reason; whilst the God of the Christian 
never demands of His creatures’ faith which has not 
reason for its foundation. X 

1 Heb, xi. 1, 
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For ‘instance, reason teaches us ‘that God is, and 
that He is infinitely just and good. When we have 
once learnt this truth, then we are called upon to 
exercise faith, and to believe tha all which this Holy 
God does is absolutely right and just, although we 
may not be able to understand it. We must obey His 
commands, though we do not see why they are given. 
So it is that our Christian faith also rests upon 
reasonable belief. We have abundant evidence of 
the truth of our Lord’s existence and of His mission ; 
evidence which appeals to our reason. Having this, 
we are bound to accept all which He tells us. Once 
own that Christianity is true, and it is as unreason- 
able to disbelieve any particular doctrine because it 
does not please us, or does not accord with our pre- 
conceived ideas of what God would do, as it would 
be to reject the truth that God is the Moral Governor 
of the world, because in many ways the method of 
His government is perplexing to us. Reason, in fact, 
lays the foundation of religion ; faith builds the super- 
structure: let reason intrude into the province of 
faith, and it ceases to be reason, And the faith 
which the Christian exercises when, being convinced 
of the truth of revelation, he submits himself to its 
doctrines and precepts, is therefore ag absolutely 
reasonable as that which the child exercises in its 
parents, when it drinks off the medicine given it, 
though entirely ignorant of the drugs of which itis 
composed. 

It would seem to follow from this, that if man’s 
reason yere perfect, his faith would be perfect also, 

And we certainly see that when, through wilful 
self-conceit,. or passion, or the temptations or trials > 
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of the moment, we, become weak and incapable of 
reasoning soundly—then our faith fails. 

’ Sin is not only sin; it is also folly ; and God, who 
knew this, has most mercifully provided, by His 
teaching both in nature and revelation, that we should 
be constantly and practically reminded of the fact. 
We may sometimes have wondered, as we have 
watched the career of our friends and acquaintances, 
or looked back upon our own, why it is that follies, 
blunders, mistakes, are in this world so severely 
punished, The bad man—bad in his neglect of God, 
but wise in his generation—prospers. The good 
man—good in his desire to serve God, but unwise’in 
his generation—plunges into inextricable difficulties. 
May not the solution of this problem be found in the 
supreme importance of sound reason, as a foundation 
for right faith and true morality? If all the foolish 
actions of all the good people on earth were allowed 
to pass unpunished, simply because of their right , 
intention, the cultivation of sound reason would be 
utterly neglected, and fatal confusion would be the 


_ result. 


The more earnest a man is, the more devoted to 
God's service, the greater is his power of influence, 
and the more needful therefore is it that he should 
use that influence wisely. 

The mistakes of good men are probably more in- 
jurious to society than the sins of bad men, and 
therefore, so it appears, God visits them with fiffore 
severe present chastisement. 

The paramount importance of reason in the culti- 
vation of all moral goodness or religious belief, and 
especially as the basis of practical faith, may be seen 
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by examining more minutely into the way in which 
God has been pleased to reveal Himself to His crea- 
tures. by evidences which appeal to their reason, 
before He makes demands upon their faith. 

The first question a child is taught-to answer, as a 
foundation for its religious creed is, “Who made 
you?” “God.” From the fact of 
istence it grasps intuitively the idea of the existence 
of its Maker. As reason develops, it learns from 
the wonders of nature the power of the Creator 
of nature; and from its own moral consciousness 
it is able to conceive the idea of moral perfection, 
The child so reasons without knowing that it reasons, 
It is aware that faith in God is a duty ; it does not 
know that unless God had, through its unconscious 
reason, enabled it to comprehend the idea of His 
existence, faith would have been impossfble, 

This does not, however, mean, that mankind, left 
to themselves, would have been able to reason out 
fully the idea of God without the aid of revelation. 
What the power of human reason might: hay 
if man had never fallen, we cannot tell; 
tainly our own consciousness 
former ages, alike tell us that 


its own ex- 


e been 
but cer- 
, and the experience of 


present day 
3 T of of what reason by itself can do; because 


we stand upon a vantage ground which we have 
derived from revelation; and looking to the past 
days of heathenism, we can only point to one or two 


instances in which anything like an approximation 
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to the true ideasof, the Deity was reached. When 
once that idea was promulgated by revelation, man’s 
reason, indeed, could not fail to accept it: but the 
power of examining into and confirming truth is 
inferior to that of discovering it: and this is a fact 
which, in extolling the power of reason, we are all 
too liable to forget; neither do we remember that, 
even in this modified form, reason can only examine 
and confirm what lies within its own province; 
it can only judge rightly of that which it is capable 
of understanding. 

And yet, notwithstanding all these limitations, 
it is nevertheless clear that it is reason which 
prepares the way for faith; and so, when we 

. look into the Bible, we shall find that God is 
continually strengthening His servants’ faith by 
showing tlem that it has a foundation in reason. 
Abraham was commanded to offer up his son; but 
before that greatest effort of faith was required of 
him, his reason had taught him, by the experience of 
a watchful Providence, a continual interposition in 
his favour, a miraculous fulfilment of promise, a con- 
descension unequalled in the history of God’s dealings 
with man, that the Almighty Being whom he wor- 
shipped was infinite in His mercy as in His power; 
and could never demand that which would not ulti- 
mately be for the good of those who would obey 
and trust Him. 

Moses was required to undertake a task foreWhich 
he felt himsdf unfitted; but before he was sent to 
Pharaoh, God made an appeal to his reason, by 
showing him that he would have the power of work- 
ing miracles conferred upon him. The Jews were 
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So, again, when our Blessed Lord reproached the 
Jews for their unbelief, He implied that they did not 
make use of their reason.’ “The works which the 
Father hath given Me to finish, the same Works that 
T do, bear witness of Me, that the Father hath sent 
Me.” 1" And this argument was brought forward as 
unanswerable by the man who had been born blind 
but had been restored to sight: “ Since the world 
began was it not heard that any man Opened the 
eyes of one that was born blind. Tf this Man were 
not of God, He could do nothing,” 2 

The proofs of the Resurri 


, was seen of them for forty days; and Spake to them 


1 St, John v. 86. 2 St. John ix, 32, 33, 
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of “the things pertaining to the kingdom of God.” 
And when at length He ascended to Heaven, He 
left with them the power of working miracles, as the 
appeal to the reason of mankind for the claim which 
was to be made upon their faith and their obedience. 
This, then, is God’s plan for educating mankind in 
faith, and we may learn from it that, as nothing can 
be more erroneous than to insist upon using reason 
in deciding questions which belong to the province 
of faith; so nothing can be more unwise than to 
insist upon faith being exercised, when there is no 
foundation of reason on which to rest it. 

And now to apply this same plan to the education 


of children. 
Faith, as it has been said, is as essential to them in 


their relation to their parents and teachers, as it is 
to adults in their relation to God. But there is one 
vast distinction between the two cases. God may, 
and often does, insist upon implicit faith in us, be- 
cause He has taught us, by reason and revelation, 
that He is infinitely perfect. But we can never 
bring forward the same argument to support our 
claims upon any one, because we are most imperfect. 
It does not, however, follow that we can make no 
such claim upon children, or that, according to a 
theory by no means rare, they are never to be ex- 
pected to obey, unless they are told the reason why; 
and are never to be taught anything which they do 
not understand. There is a claim of autl@iity, 
based upon the-commands of God, which is always 
a reason for enforcing a child’s obedience ; and, there 
is a natural superiority of comprehension, and of 
experience, in the parent, which must always be 
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acknowledged as the reason and -groundwork of a 
child’s faith. But when we go beyond this, we must 
Yemember that we are likely to meet with difficulties. 
A child’s reason develops with its stature; often, 
indeed, more quickly than its stature. And as it 
reasons, so it will instinctively judge; and approve, 
or condemn, Now, if we find that God, Omniscient, 
Omnipotent, All-Holy though He is, has such com- 
passion for the weakness of men, that He vouchsafes 
to enlighten reason in order to strengthen faith, so, 
surely, we may, in like manner, endeavour to en- 
lighten and strengthen our children. 

In infancy and early childhood there can, of 
course, be no appeal to anything but the principle of 
obedience. Neither can there be any permission 
given for disobedience afterwards; but 
issuing a command, or insisting upon a 
of conduct, we were to strive, 
to satisfy children’s reason, by 
in which explanation is possi 
we should find them much more willing to put faith 
in us in those instances in which it might not be in 
opr power to offer any explanation. 

“My mother never gives an order 
reason,” is a thought which will a 


risings of petulance and wilfulness 
is not understood, 


reasons when we can 
suggested. y 
And this faith in persons older than themselves is 
needful for young persons, 
obedience, but as regards the 
minds. The reason why freed 


if, when 
certain line 
as much as possible, 
telling them, in cases 
ible, why we so acted, 


Without a good 
once still the 
when a command 
But if we omit to give our 
do so, the thought will not be 


not only as involves 
training of their own 
om and responsibility 


° 


A 
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are dangerous to the young is, that such liberty is 
likely to inspire them with self-conceit and over- 
weening self-confidence. Faith in the judgment of 
those who have had more experience, is the natural 
counterbalance to these faults. But most of us learn 
thie“frust in experience only by finding what mis- 
takes we have made in life from the want of it. We 
can reason now upon the actions of our parents, our 
guardians, and teachers, and see how wise and right 
they were, when we thought them absurdly wrong. 
But we failed, probably, to profit by their experience, 
when it gould really have been of use, because it was 
never explained to us. We were told what we were 
to do, and how we weresto do it, but the why was 
left to be discovered by ourselves, and, naturally 
enough, the answer was given wrongly. We attri- 
puted motives and purposes which never existed; we 
thought regulations to pe the result of caprice, which 
were, in reality, the dictates of self-denial and good 
judgment; we put, in fact, but little faith in our 
superiors, and so the lesson has been learnt too late 
to be of use. 

The necessity of this education in faith is more 
especially to be borne jn mind as the counterpoise to 
the education in obedience. The two must never be 
separated by men, because they are never separated 
by God. 4 

Jt will sometimes happen that, from a press of 
engagements, or from natural abstraction of gwnd, 
or simply from habit, parents who are most watch- 
ful not to spoil their children fall into the opposite 
extreme, and treat them as automatons. ê They 
expect to be obeyed; and they:are obeyed ; and 
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because their directions are good and sensible, the 
children’s actions are the same. But with all this 
obedience in action, there may be a vast amount of 
disobedience in spirit, and it will show itself as soon 
as the opportunity for the exercise of freedom and 
responsibility is granted. Very painful it is to 
hear it said, “ My father, or my mother, brought me 
up in such or such a way, and I am resolved that, my 
children shall be brought up Precisely in the con- 
trary way.” A resolution of this kind “is nearly 
certain to involye very grievous mistakes, 

To haye no faith in the judgment of those who 
have been our guides, is to determin 


Own experience for ourselves; and who, on looking 


j unt up 
it may be the sins, which 


-with such: a principle can 
indeed safely be trusted w. 


is the natural result of 


ment of reason ;—in which 
they are compelled to do so. 
have the reasons set befo; 
obedience necessary. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
RESPECT. 


THERE is another safeguard against the misuse of 
freedom, which is closely allied to the principle of 
faith, and’ is, in ‘fact, often its embodiment, though 
it cannot be said to be inseparable from it. 

“ Honour thy father and thy mother” is the first 
commandment with promise: What does honour 
mean ? > 

Any child will reply, “ Respect,” including in this 
word all degrees of deference and attention. But 
suppose a father or mother not to be worthy of 
respect, what becomes of the commandment then ? 

We do not find that it alters. It has no excep- 
tions. Is does not say honour a wise father, or a 
good mother; but simply honour them as parents. 

There must, then, be a respect which is always 
pinding, which concerns itself with the outward 
form, whatever may be the inward spirit. For the 
Jatter may and must be more or less changeable, 
whilst the command given is unchangeable. © sy 

But it may be asked, How can this be? God, we 
are told, looks at the heart, it is by that He judges. 
According to the state of the heart each oftus will 
be either acquitted or condemned at the Last Day. 
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Tf there is no respect in the heart, how is it that 
God can require or value it in the actions ? 

“In endeayouring to reply to this question, we 
must examine into the feason of the ordinary 
proprieties and usages of society, which, in some 
cases, necessitate the adoption of forms of civility 
when the inward feeling of cordialit: 


y may be 
wanting; whilst in others they, in like manner, 
forbid them, though the inward feeling may exist 
fully. 


We shake hands with a person whom we have 
known for years, though we feel that he is thoroughly 
uncongenial to us. We bow distantly to a person to 
whom we are introduced for the first time, though 
what we have heard of him may lead us to look 
upon him almost as a personal friend, The reason. 
of this is, that we are, in fact, testifying by our 
manner, not our individual feeling, bat our recogni- 
tion of the relative position in which we happen to 
be placed. When persons overstep this line; and, 
misunderstanding the meaning of such outward 
forms, make them, in public, 


the vehicle of their 
private sentiments, every one instinctively feels sur- 
prised. Whether in general Society we see a 


refuse to shake hands with a person whom he knows 
intimately, or a woman fall into her friend’s arms 
and embrace her, we are equally startled, 

Respect, courtesy, politeness, are in their several 
dézrces incumbent upon us, apart from the Christian 
spirit which they are generally Supposed to indicate, 
They have reference to claims distinet from, though 
consistent with, and even dictated by it; claims 
which must exist so long as society exists. When 


man 
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they are the resylt of real feeling, their value is, of 
course, greatly enhanced in the sight of the persons 
to whom they are shown; but when there is no such 
feeling they still may a be dispensed with, because 
the absence of feelirfg does not destroy the fact of 
the relative position of the individuals. . 

Persons sometimes speak of the terms used in 
beginning and ending letters as if they necessarily 
led to insincerity. They do not see that all which 
is involved in them isa question of relative position, 
“Dear,” is, in writing, a word of courtesy, adopted 
by general consent to express that the person to 
whom we write is, in some degree, known ‘to us, 
and for certain reasons is, for the time being, 
recognized as standing on the same social level with 
ourselves. ‘ Truly,” “faithfully,” &c., are the same. 
When we go beyond this, and use ‘affectionately, 
where society only requires “truly,” we, of course, 
take the matter into our own hands, and are then 
answerable for the sincerity of our words. 

The consideration of these forms and proprieties , 
may seem yery inapplicable to the respect which a 
child ought to show to its parents. There can be no 
formality, or propriety, it may be said, in sucha case. 
Manner ought to be and must be the expression of 
genuine feeling. 

“Must” and “ought” are little words soon uttered, 
but they have deep meanings. We know very little of 
what must be, and though we may believe thate 
know a great deal of what ought to be, one thing is 
certain, that we know much more of what is: and 
judging from what we see, there is reasow to fear 
that in many cases children do not really feel respect 
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for their parents. And respect, moreover, is a Very; 
comprehensive term : itis not confined to one relation 
` of life. The spirit of the fifth commandment em- 
braces allthose distinctions which place men in posi- 
tions of superiority and inferiority towards others, 
andørespect is, in all such cases, due because of the 
relative position of the persons, and noti because of 
the feeling which may theoretically be supposed to 
exist between them.’ 

But in this age the claim of respect is often 
imagined to have reference to moral qualities alone, 
and therefore it is supposed that, if we cultivate 
these qualities, we shall insensibly cultivate respect 
with them. How mistaken the supposition is, may 
be perceived by. watching the manners and conduct 
of the young people of the present day. It would be 
very hard to say that none felt any respect for their 
parents, or their superiors; on the contrary, we must 
all know cases in which there is a most sincere and 
deep-rooted inward respect, joined with an affection 
of the warmest kind, yet, in the generality of these 
cases, we shall find that it is the affection alone which 
is made evident to the world, and that often by means 
of tones and expressions which savour actually of 
disrespect. The feeling which exists is in fact inde- 
pendent of the question of relative position, It is 
even supposed that the recognition of this difference 
of position will chill affection, and therefore it is 
checked instead of being encouraged. Young people 
who are really fond of their parents are inclined to 
show their fondness by putting them on an equality 
with tlieir brothers and sisters. They address them 
in an off-hand way—rush in and out of a room 
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before them, allgw them to wait upon them; strive, 
in short, to show, as much as possible, that they feel 
perfectly at their ease with them. And the parents, 
thirsting for affection, delight inall this ease of manner : 
mothers allowing their boys:to behave almost rudely 
to them, in their rough caresses and jokes, ats the 
same time petting and fondling them as if the very 
absence of courteous respect was a sign of genuine 
affection. 

The working of the same ideas may be seen in 
other relations of life. A young man will show his 
regard for a person’ older than himself by talking to 
him freely, asking questions, expressing his own 
opinions, as he would to a friend of his own age, 
This is his notion of ciyility and attention. A young 
girl will address or answer the governess whom she 
likes with a, merry good-natured shortness of manner 
which she imagines to be indicative of the pleasant 
footing on which they stand towards each other ; 
whilst in the case of ordinary persons, for whom there 
is no particular feeling, she has simply no manner 
at all. The little monosyllables of respect which 
our forefathers used are considered as absurdly chill- 
ing; and eyen deference of tone, which in such a 
simple, yet courteous way, marks the consciousness 
of a difference of age, or of social standing, is neg- 
lected., We respect each other still; but—we say it 
openly—we reserve our respect for character or talent, 
rather than for relative position ; and asin the €asé of 
social position we do not feel ourselves called upon to 
show respect in manner, so with regard to age, from 
habit, we forget to do so, and in the end onr respectis 
altogether laid aside. This is of monies state- 
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ment. Theré must be many modifications of it, but it 
will scarcely be denied that it is generally accepted. 
There is, however, a very grievous twofold mistake 
in this neglect of social differences, for it is opposed 
to the teaching of God, both in nature and Scripture. 
Our object in thus making respect depend upon 
moral rather than social distinctions, is, no doubt, in 
some degree, a desire that it should be genuine. 
Very faulty as the present age is in many respects, 
and numerous as are the “shams” which meet us at 
every turn, there is still a prevailing, perhaps we 
may say, a preponderating desire for truth. Even 
those who do not feel it are obliged to profess it, and 
hypocrisy, as it has been well said, is, in all cases, 
“the homage which vice pays to virtue.” Because 
we desire respect to be based upon a real foundation, 
We are inclined to restrict its outward expression to 
those instances in which it is claimed by superiority 
of talent or of moral conduct. But if superiority of 
position has also, by nature, a claim upon respect, 
there must necessarily be a falsity in failing to 
attend to the claim. To treat a prince like a peasant, 
is to ignore the true relation in which he stands to 


his fellow creatures; and that the claim does exist 


by nature, no one surely will, upon consideration, 
venture to deny. When men live together in a 
society they must, of necessity, institute certain laws 
for their general government. Those laws must be 
aol into execution; and some person must be 
made responsible for iheir administration,- Tho 
authority may be delegated, but it still is authority ; 
and being invested with it, the individual claims 
respect; not from the fact that he is, in himself, 
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superior to all ethers, for there may be many his 


‘equals in talent and ‘goodness, but merely from the 


relative position in which he is placed with regard to 
them. 

Respect for position is, then, a law of nature; but 
it is also a law of revelation. This assertion scarcely 
requires illustration. Besides the numerous positive 
commands upon this subject contained in the Bible, 
the whole spirit of the Scriptures, as exemplified in 
the manners, the conversation, the conduct of the 
individuals who are brought before us in its narra- 
tives, shows a state of society, the very basis of 
which is the recognition, with the sanction of God, of 
distinctions of position. 

Titles, gestures, and words of respect and courtesy 
meet us at the very beginning of the patriarchal life. 
Who has not been struck with the princely cour- 
tesy of Abraham when, bowing “ himself to the people 
of the land, even to the children of Heth,”? he 
entreated to be permitted to purchase a sepulchre 
wherein to bury his dead? Who has not felt what, 
in these days, would be called the tone and spirit of 
a noble-minded gentleman, in the answer of Ephron, 
when Abraham declined to accept the giff which he 
had offered: “My lord, hearken unto me: the land 
js worth'four hundred shekels of silver; what-is 
that betwixt me and thee? bury therefore thy 
dead.” * 

And the same tone is to be traced through6ut the 
whole of the early history of the Jews; and a de- 
parture from it is a token of a lowered moral con- 


1 Gen, xxiii, 7, 2 Gen, xxiii, 15, 
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dition. When Joab, ‘after taking Rabbah, sends’ 


messëngers to David, and, without preface or apology, 

„gives him this order: “ Gather the rest of the people 
together, and encamp against the city, and take it: 
lest I take the city, and it be called after myname,” 1 
we see at once how low David must have fallen in 
the sight of his own subject, when such a message, 
couched in such wòrds, could be addressed to him ; 
and pity for the king, mingles with indignation ab 
the conduct of the rough, coarse-minded soldier who 
could take advantage of his knowledge of his sove- 
reign’s fallen, though repentant estate, to triumph 
over him with such proud disrespect. 

And in the New Testament, the absence of all 
respect in the tone and language of the Scribes and 
Pharisees is most remarkable, as the sign of a de- 
graded state of fecling in the rulers of" the people, 
and, as a natural result, in the people themselyes. 
There appears to have been no medium ‘between 
worship and equality. Only in the case of a ve 
few persons of social position and thoughtful minds, 
do we find anything like that outward respect which, 
even before our Lord’s Divinity could be recognized, 
must have been demanded by the holiness of His Life 
and the wonderful character of His teaching, Nico- 
demus begins his inquiries by words of reverence. 
“Rabbi, we know that Thou art a teacher come from 
God: for no man can do these miracles that Thou 
doest, “except God be with him.”? The Galilean 
nobleman, in his anxiety for his son’s life, speaks 
with eager respect, “Sir, come down, ere my child 


1'2 Sam, xii, 28. 2 St. John iii, 9, 
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dic.””? The Roman ¢enturion is so impressed with our 
Lord’s power and dignity, that he confesses himself 
unworthy to receive Him-under his roof: but the 
Jewish rulers, and the people who flock around our 
Blessed Lord, address Him on terms of perfect 
equality; more than equality, of superiority ; and, 
at length, even of contempt. J 

Let us only look at one short conyersation. Our 
Lord was urging those who were really convinced 
that His mission was divine, to continue His followers, 
and warning them that the Jews, although the de- 
scendants of Abraham, were not really the followers 
of Abraham. “I speak that which I have seen 
with My Father: and ye do that which ye have seen 
with your father. They answered and said unto 
Him, Abraham is our father. Jesus saith unto 
them, If ye were Abraham’s children, ye would 
do the works of Abraham, But now ye seek to kill 
Me, a man that hath told you the-truth, which I have 
heard of God: this did nôt Abraham. Ye do the 
deeds of your father. Then said they to Him, We 
be not born of fornication; we have one Father, 
even God, Jesus said unto them, If God were your 
Father, ye would love Me. .. . , He that is of God 
heareth God’s words: ye therefore hear them not, 
‘pecause ye are not of God. Then answered the 
Jews, and said unto Him, Say we not well that Thou 
art a Samaritan, and hast a devil? Jesus answered, 
I have nota devil; but I honour my Father, and ye 
do dishonour Me. . - Verily, verily, I say unto yon 
If a man keep My saying, he shall never see death,” 
‘Then said the Jews unto Him, Now we know that Thou 
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hast a devil. Abraham is dead,-and the prophets ; 
and Thou sayest, If a man keep My saying, he shall 
never taste of death. :.. Jesus answered, Your 
father Abraham rejoiced to see My day: and he saw 
“it, and was glad. Then said'the Jews unto Him, 


Thou art not yet fifty years old, and hast Thou seen 
Abraham? Jesüs said unto them, Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, Before Abraham was, Tam. Then 
took they up stones tq cast at Him.” 1 

This conversation is necessarily abridged, but its 
tone is fully given; and let us ask ourselves whether 
we do not recognize in it the tone of the present day, 
—cavilling, doubting, critical, captious, refusing to 
own any power: superior to itself, entering upon 
every inquiry in a spirit of equality, withholding all 
external signs of respect unless compelled to give 
them, and even lowering itself at length to ‘insult. 
Yet we flatter ourselves that we haye advanced 
infinitely beyond the Jews in knowledge, and in 
that largeness of mind which acknowledges goodness 
wherever it exists ; we are only like them outwardly. 
As the Jew of our Lord’s day could not go back to 
the ceremonious courtesy of the patriarchal times ; 
so, neither can we go back t 
our ancestors. It is a ques 
spirit. 

But who is to separate the two? More especially, 
if respect of manner is the natural tribute due to 
supbrisrity of position; how can we say with any 
truth that we preserve the Spirit of respect, when we 


refuse to acknowledge by outward signs the existence 
of such superiority? 


tion of manner, not of 
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In this so-called age of reason, the amount of un- 
reason which we meet with is certainly very singular. 
Respect, we must all own, can only be testified by 
outward signs. It is very well to say we feel it, but 
if we do not show it, it is as if it did not exist. And 
the perception of relative position is recognized by 
every one to be the test of good breeding. A duchess 
who thrusts herself uninvited into the presence of her 
Sovereign is felt to be vulgar and ill-bred. No 
elegance of manner, or of dress, can atone for the 
ignorance of relative position which such an act 
indicates ; whilst, on fhe other hand, the peasant girl 
who pays the respect to the duchess which her 
superiority of station demands, is well-bred—her 
cotton dress, and her homely language notwith- 
standing. The rule holds good even in reverse cases. 
The prince who forgets that he is a prince, and allows 
the person with whom. he associates to take liberties 
with him, may be liked for his good-nature, but 
will be considered wanting in perfect gentlemanly 
fecling. There is no real courtesy in ignoring 
differences of relative position, because all well-bred 
persons are desirous of recognizing them; and a 
lady who refuses to accept the precedence which her 
yank gives her, makes us just as uncomfortable as one 
who claims it when jt does not belong to her. And 
so far almost all persons perhaps will agree in allow- 
ing that the recognition of relative position is of 
importance in education; but how few are thee who 
trouble themselves to reason further, so as to per- 
ceive that this recognition is a great moral safeguard, 
a check upon presumption and conceit on the one 
hand, and a support to rightful self-confidence, 
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and even to the strict performance of duty, on the 
other. 

Society is composed of innumerable wheels, all work- 
ing simultaneously, but stopped, when necessary, by 
cogs. Relative position is one of these cogs. With- 
out it, youthful energy, natural talent, physical power 
—all great engines of moyement and progress— 
would rush on, showing no consideration for other 
equally important engines, and by going beyond their 
mark, would, in the end, mar the very work for 
which they were intended. y j 

Tt is not difficult, for instance, to imagine the con- 
fusion which would ensue if every person who had 
made a discovery, or formed a scheme likely to be 
beneficial to societ , was able to discuss and thrust 
it forward at all seasons and in all society; if he 
might treat his superiors as his equals,” 
deference to their opinions, 


society, and be perfe i 
People often think ; 
stacles put in thei 


the very existence of 
these same rules and Proprieties which enables any 


of us to carry out any Scheme. And for this reason. 
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The work of the world must be carried on by a variety 
of agents. No man can do everything that is required. 
for his business or his profession himself: he must 
trust, in a great degree, to the actions of others. But 
it is impossible for him to be assured of the fitness 
of the person he is compelled to employ ; on the con- 
trary, he is continually obliged to make use of those 
whom he knows to be decidedly unfit. If a thorough 
mental and moral examination could be.made of all 
persons employed in the army, the navy, in lawyers’ 
offices, in domestic service, in any situation, indeed, 
involving responsibility, and only those were chosen 
who were found to be fully competent for the duties’ 
they were called upon to undertake, in all probability 
not more than one-tenth of the persons now usefully 
employed,would remain in their present places: But 
how is it that the work of life is carried on by such 
jnadequate instruments? It is owing in a very 
great degree to the recognition of relative position. 
Persons who would naturally be troublesome, self- 
sufficient, blundering, are kept in their proper place, 
and taught to perform their part rightly, by the check 
syhich is put upon them by the necessity of acknow- 
ledging differences of position. Others, on the con- 
trary, who are timid, ignorant, self-distrustful, who 
have no confidence in their own judgment, and would 
pe afraid to decide the questions which come before 
them if left to themselves, yet learn unconsciously 
what they are to do, and how they are to T@have, 
by the support and guidance afforded through the 
medium of the same social distinctions. Difigrences 
of station, whether arising from birth, civil authority, 
age, talent, or from whatever cause, are, in fact, con- 
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stantly educating and training us, so that we may 
work harmoniously together, not interfering with or 
encroaching upon each others privileges. They are 
the landmarks of Society, and if we remove them, 
society will become a chaos, 

` So very true all this is. Why should any one 
take the trouble to repeat it ? 

Simply because the one place in which this neces- 
sary training for social life can be most easily and 
effectually carried on, is the one place where it is 
most generally neglected. 

God has in His Wisdom cast every man’s life into 
certain different’ moulds, one mould being intended 
to fit into the other, like thé Indian boxes which we 
Sometimes meet with, each distinct in itself, yet 
all, together, forming one whole, 
most of these moulds, 
mould of social life, 


larger sphere, There is absolute Superiority in the 


parents, a secondary Superiority in other relations 
—in governesses or tutors, 


parties claiming them, 
But do we find upon examination that home life is 
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really thus made use of as a school in which children 
may be taught the duty, and the importance of 
recognizing relative position. 

The idea that respect is due to servants, because 
of their superiority Sn age, will probably seem 
exaggerated; yet St. Paul places a child only on a 
level with a servant, for he says: “Now, I say, That 
the heir, as long as he is a child, differeth nothing 
from a servant, though he be lord of all.” 1 

The courtesy, therefore, of equality at least, is the 
servant’s due. But how do we find that children are 
allowed to speak to servants? The embryo masters 
and mistresses issue their commands in a tone of 
authority, which is as destructive to goodwill as it is 
offensive to Christian feeling ; and this want of respect 
shown to inferiors is carried upwards through all the 
relations of life, till it reaches the parents. Or rather 
it begins with the parents, and then descends. It is 
their training which gives the first lessons in the im- 
pertinence and insolence that society so severely 
punishes. How few are there who would not think 
it a severe suggestion, that their children ought never 
to be allowed to go in or out of a room before them, 
or sit when they themselves are standing, or in- 
terrupt them when they are speaking! How many 
would be surprised if they were told that they were 
doing their children a moral injury, by allowing 
them to ring the bell when they choose, to sit in 
a lounging attitude, and occupy the most comfótt- 
able seat in the room, to appear at the dinner table 
late without an apology, to help themselyes to what- 
ever they like, without thought for their elders. 

1 Gal. iv. 1. 


6 
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_ And yet all these things must be attended to, if the 
children are ever to be fitted tor social life. They 
* must then recognize that age and station have 
claims upon their self-restraint; and if they do not, 
society—by no means as lenient as a mother—will 
taboo them. Or again, in regard to that most 
delicate, and yet most intangible test of respect— 
the tone of the voice—vwill not. the generality of 
mothers think it a very severe doctrine, that from 
the earliest infancy, a child should be gently checked 
when it gives way to an off-hand tone of equality, 
even though there may be no actual rudeness? Tt 
was said by a most wise mother, ‘ Whatever li- 
berties you také with your brothers and sisters, my 
dear, you will take none with me;” and her son, at 
forty years of age, paid her the same tender de- 
ference which he had learnt when he was a boy of 
fourteen. This question of voice and manner has 
become infinitely important to us now, when we have 
thrown off the ceremonious politeness of our grand- 
fathers and grandmothers, in conversation, and have 
scarcely any other outward mode of showing our 
respect. And we are all keenly alive to it. We 
shrink from what is called the free and easy tone of 
a colony; we dislike going into a shop where we 
know that we shall be addressed familiarly ; we are 
provoked with our servants when they answer us 
shortly; we draw back from a new acquaintance, 
wiio telks to usin the tone of an old friend. The 
only case in which we ignore it is with children. 
They may speak rudely, interrupt incessantly, repeat 
our words, put themselves in our way, disturb our 
occupations, and we never think of checking them. 
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And having thus educated themin disrespect in their 
homes, we are surprised to find that when they enter 
society, or are placed in situations of responsibility, 
they make themselves disagreeable, and have so little 
perception of the difference due to station and age, 
that they mar their really good intentions by acting 
without tact; and do what they have to do.so awk- 
wardly, that they often give offence where they most 
desire to please, and are perhaps at last pronounced 
unfit for their post by the very persons who were 
most desirous to become their friends. 

Good-nature and want of tact are continually 
found jn the same character, and we may sometimes 
have been pained with ourselves for being so annoyed 
with the latter, as to be inclined to overlook the 
former. But we really are not much to blame in 
this case- Want of tact is, generally speaking, as 
much a moral fault, as the absence of good-nature. 
Tt is almost always coupled with a forgetfulness of the 
claims or the restraints arising from relative position. 
To thrust kindnesses upon strangers, without any 
apology for the liberty, may be very good-natured, 
pat it shows great wantof tact, because it disregards 
the fact that society does not permit such familiarity: 
That offensive kind of good-nature, which exhibits 
itself under the form of patronage, is of the same ` 
character. The person offering it may have the kindest 
intentions, but py taking it for granted that some 
superiority of position sets him at liberty to,ovet- 
look the ordinary etiquettes of society, he shows & 
want of tact which neutralizes his goodwill, and 
use of offence. gA, 


creates a Ca e 
We are all more or Jess inclined to spoil very 
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young children in this special point of education, 
the knowledge of relative position. It amuses us so 
much to see the little creatures aping the manners of 
their elders, that we cannot bring ourselves to correct 
them. They are our playthings, and we think it 
hard that we-may not amuse ourselves with them. 


And so the little fellow of four years old is brought 


forward to talk and repeat verses, and thrust himself 
upon the attention of visitors, till he becomes, first, 
the forward schoolboy, and then the “ intolerably 
disagreeable man ;” and the sweet little girlis allowed 
to chatter to gentlemen, who talk about her bright 
eyes and her glossy curls, and beg her to kiss them, 
till she becomes the vain, self-conscious, affected girl, 
and ultimately ends in “ that odious flirt” 
sensible man would venture to marry, 

Alas! for human selfishness ! 

“Manners makyth man,” 1 
external polish—but the recognition, by tlie intellect 
and the heart, of those duties arising from relative 
position, which are as much moral obligations as the 
laws that enforce honesty and purity. Í 

; But this outward deference and respect, when in- 
sisted upon by parents, is Supposed to stand in the 
way of the free play of natural affection. Children, 
it is thought, will not love their parents unless they 
are allowed to be what is called perfectly free with 


them ; or, in other words, unless they are allowed to 
be rutie to them. 


If this be so, then the appointments of God in 
His government of the world are contradictory to 


each other; for, untuestionably, there does exist a 
1 The Winchester and New College motto. 


whom no 


Not manner—not mere 


u pan 
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strong natural affection between parents and children, 
and unquestionably? also, there does exist a very 
stringent obligation to pay outward respect to elders 
and superiors. If the former is the dictate of nature, 
so is the latter of reason; for, as Bishop Butler re- 
marks, though in reference to another subject, ‘ the 
relations oe known, the obligations to such (re- 
verence) are obligations of reason, arising out of 
those relations themselves.” ! Theidea that absolute 
ease, by which is understood absolute familiarity, is 
essential to the perfection of love, is, im fact, one of 
those delusions by which men are led astray, because 
they prefer to listen to the voice of their own low 
and selfish inclinations, rather than to that of reason 
and experience. Reverence involves restraint; re- 
straint is, in our present condition, disagreeable to 
us; therefore we persuade ourselves that it is incon- 
sistent with our highest happiness, v wach is to be 
found in perfect Tove: 

But let us look into the truth of this assertion. 
What is love? Where, in its highest degree, is it to 
be found? There is an answer which will rise at 
once to our lips: He alone who is Omniscient knows 
whether it comes also from our hearts. The loye of 
God is the most perfect form of love. 

But the feeling of love, when directed towards 
God, is, it will be said, something totally distinct 
from the same feeling when directed towards man. 

That is strange! There is a History whichave €l 
know. It tells of Que who, owning Himself to be 
God, yet dwelt among men, recognizing all the rela- 
tionships and sy:npathies of man ;—who was obedient 


L Butler's Analogy, Part II. chap. i. T 


VOL. I. 


-between the love which we feel for 
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to His parents; tender in His care for His mother; who 
wept at the grave of His dead friend ; who suffered 
His most cherished disciple to lean upon His breast ; 
who looked forward to the time of reunion and of 
mutual participation in future glory, as one of the 
bright hopes which was to strengthen Him in His 
hour of agony. 

What was the feeling awakened towards Him ? 
Hewas God. Was He loved with a love totally dis- 
tinct from the love of man? Or was. that love the 
purest, highest, noblest, most satisfying, most en- 
during of all affections—a love which, like the Nature 
of Him to whom it was addressed, did not cease to 
be- human because it was Divine, but blending the 
Sense of perfect sympathy and comprehension with 
the most exalted reverence, suffered the heart to 


pour 
itself forth without check ; and to repose, even in the 
Consciousness of .its infirmity, knowing that— 


“The Lord who dwells on high 
Knows all, yet loves us better than He knows” 2 
Indeed, indeed, we do ourselves a 
when we acquiesce in the assertion t 
human love are not only different in 
ferentin kind. There is no such ess 


grievous wrong 
hat Divine and 
degree, but dif- 
ential distinction 


our fellow crea- 
tures, and that which we are permitted to offer to 


our Redeemer, as will admit of our giving our whole 
hearts in one form to a human friend, and in tho 
otherform to God, There is but one highest, one ail. 
And if reverence is an inseparable element in the 
perfection of Divine love; then must respect, which 
is only a lower form of reverence, be an essential 
element in the perfection of human love. 
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Love without respect, what is it? We must turn 
to the miserable History of man’s selfishness and 
degradation for the answer. What sins, what cruel- 
ties, what heart-sickening wretchedness, what aber- 
rations of reason, may not be laid to the charge of 
love, under all its forms—when existing (if, indeed, 
it can truly be said to exist,—if the feeling which 
claims the name is not rather some mockery and 
shadow of love)—apart from respect ! 

Love with respect, who may tell its comfort and 
its rest? As we journey through life, and learn 
by bitter experience to look for weakness and want 
of judgment, if not for openly allowed faults, even 
in the wisest and best of men, we must at times 
long to return to those blissful days of ignorance, 
when all persons older than ourselves were supposed 
to be actuated by right motives, and to be guided by 
sound discretion. Even now we linger fondly on 
the characters of those we love; we speak of their 
virtues, their struggles, their aims; but there is 
something wanting even in our praise. We admire 
them less for what they are than for what they 
strive to be, and our strongest feeling cannot expend 
itself upon them. We love them most fondly, most 
truly, and constantly, but there is a power of love 
within us which can never be satisfied by any human 
affection, because the one element of complete reve- 


rence is wanting, and without it love can never be 
y e 


erfect. 
i But it was not so in youth. Then we had had 


no disappointments; our respect was without mis- 
giving, without alloy; and the love we felt was 


of the nature of that full confiding affection which 
Q2 
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must be the joy of the angels in Heaven, and which 
we pray, hereafter, to be permittéd to share. 

This highest forth of human love is, however, 
inseparable from respect of manner, God has given 
to every human being—to the child as well as to the 
man—an instinctive perception of the claims of 
relative position; this perception bringing with it 
the consciousness of moral obligation. The child 
cannot escape from it. It knows that it ought not 
to be disrespectful to its parent, just as naturally 
as it knows that it ought not to steal, or to 
commit murder; though, unfortunately, 
ticular form of moral consciousness is, 
cases, weakened by the education received in infancy. 
Still, the knowledge remains: it ig never entirely 
eradicated ; and when the child, as it grows up, sees 
and feels that it is not compelled to acknowledge 
this relation, in its outward behaviour, its respect 
for its parent is lessened ; and, as an unayoidable 
consequence, its loye is lessened also, And, yet 
more—there js in the very act of outward respect, 
something which, except where it is an actual 
mockery, engenders the inward feeling ;—this feel- 
ing being, indeed, not the homage due to moral 
worth, but that which belongs to relative position ; 
and which, as it has before been said, is a natural 
and moral claim. The “divinity that doth hedge 
a king,” is not only evidenced to the senses, but 
the consciousness of it is increased, by the pomp 
and pageantry which suronnd him. And so, 
the respect which children pay to their parents, 
pot only marks their inward feeling, but actually 
strengthens it. 


this par- 
in too many 
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This is seen mbreclearly as years go on. Fathers 
and sons, mothers and daughters, must by degrees 
reach an equal level as regards moral and intellectual 
‘worth and power. The sons and daughters may, 
indeed, surpass, and in fact they very often do 
surpass, their parents in these respects; and, more- 
over, rise above them in social position. But the 
superiority of nature can be affected by no changes. 
The father is the father still, the mother is the 
mother; and the child who has been taught to be 
respectful to his parents in infancy, will continue to 
be so, though he’ may have risen to be the titled 
general, or the world-famous philosopher, and they 
may have remained in their original obscurity. 

It can be no external homage which is- given 
jn such a case, for society does not require it. The 
nobleman or the philosopher may hold his place and 
` practically ignore his parents, and the world will 
think little the less of him. But God’s laws, God’s 
ordinances, are immutable. He has said, “ Honour 
thy father and thy mother.” He has instituted a 
natural connection between the relationship and the 
respect which He commands; and this connection 
can never cease to be felt by any person who, from 
infancy, has been taught to acknowledge it. Love 
may change with circumstances, because the founda- 
tions upon which it is based may’ change ; but the 
respect consequent upon the habitual recognition, of 
natural superiority of position, must remain as long 
as the relation itself remains; and being thus un-, 
changeable, it tends to keep alive, to nourish and 
strengthen, the feeling of léve. The man who 
might almost have forgotten, or at least ceased to 
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regard, his father, if he had been allowed to treat 
him with unseemly familiarity, is compelled by the 
very force of habit to consider 
portance, when he has always b 
own that his father stands aboy. 
girl who, surrounded by friends of her own age, and 
carried away by the whirl of ‘gaiety, might chalk 
out her own career without consideration for her 
mother’s feelings, turns instinctively to that mother 
for approbation, and cannot be satisfied without 
it, when she has been taught from infancy to show 
her deference, 

All forms—forms of res 


his opinion of im- 
een accustomed to 
e him, The young 


pect as well as of religion 


nto which feeling is to be 
poured. The feeling may, for a time, exist apart 


from the form; the form may, for a time, exist 
Where there is no feeling. But th ice 


the existence both of form 
imperfect, Man’s 
ay be Separated, and the soul 
ward to the day of resur- 
But human feelings know no 


and the spirit apart from the form 
will fade and die, “What God hath joined together, 
let not man put asunder,” 

è 


os 
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CHAPTER XY. 
TRUTH. 


We have been hitherto considering the duties of 
parents towards their children. The duty of the 
child towards its parent has been summed up in the 
virtues of obedience and respect. But children have 
many other duties towards many other persons, and 
no education can be perfect which does not teach 
them to falfil those duties. How, then, are these 
lessons to be enforced ? 

Now, it might naturally be supposed that, in 
treating a subject of this kind, we should begin with 
the consideration of that duty to God, as revealed to 
us in the Bible, which includes all forms and degrees 
of duty to man ; but if we examine the training of 
God given by nature, we shall probably be led to 
own that such teaching is not strictly according to 
His appointment. 

The little child of a year and a half old who dis- 
obeys its mother, can perfectly comprehend that it 
has done wrong, but cannot possibly unders md the 
scheme of salvation. Obedience, therefore, must be, 
taught, þefore definite religious truths can pe entered 
upon. In nature, as well as in grace, the Law must 
precede the Gospel. This does not by any means 
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imply that instruction in religioa must not accom- 
pany elementary moral teaching, for without it 
moral teaching will ultimately fail of its object; but 
it does mean that the primary ideas of morality are 
stamped by nature upon the child’s mind, and are 
absolutely perfect at once, whilst the primary ideas 
of revealed religion ave acquired as the mind develops. 
No amount of teaching can make the idea of Truth 
` more clear to a child’s intellect than it is by nature ; 
but Faith is a complex idea, which can only be re- 
ceived and comprehended by degrees ; and therefore, 
to wait till the child can understand and exercise 
Faith before we teach it the obligation of Truth, is to 
put aside God’s system of education, and to 
of our own. And upon further consideration, we 
shall find also, that education, so far as it is put in 
man’s power, has no means of 
any of those virtues which belong essentially to re- 
vealed religion. We may advise, and warn, and 
encourage, and punish; but no counsel and no ad- 
monition can produce in the child’s mind the feelings 
of faith and love. ‘Those deep principles of human 
action lie hidden from us, God alone can set them 
in motion; though He devolves upon us the 
teaching of the great truths, such as “His love 
toward us in Christ Jesus,” which are calculated to 
arouse them. Neither can we by any direct effort 
make a child humble-minded or unselfish—because 
outward actions, apart from the spirit in which they 
iare performed, do not constitute humility and un- 
selfishnéss ; and it is only over the outward act that 
we have any immediate control, We may, for in- 
Stance, qom pel archulit iaitatcetaniinfScion potion or 


adopt one 


directly enforcin; g 
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for the benefit of* others, to maké a sacrifice of some 
cherished wish; but if there is a proud feeling in the 
one case, or a grudging irritation in the other, the 
actions themselves cease to be either humble or un- 
selfish, It is true, indeed, that we are called upon 
constantly to enforce such outward acts, apart from 
the inward spirit, because, if we fail to do so, the 
sinful habit of mind will be strengthened by in- 
dulgence in jt; but the good we do can be only 
negative, and the child will never be really humble 
and unselfish, until the principles of those graces are, 
through God’s mercy, implanted in its heart. There 
are, however, some ‘moral actions, which have, as it 
wwere,. an independent existence, distinct from the 
spirit which actuates them, and over these we may in 
education exert a direct power. Such are acts of 
obedience, Truth, and justice. Obedience cannot be 
Truth cannot be aie. A just attion 


disobedience. 
cannot be unjust. This is evident upon the slightest 
consideration. Tf, for instance, we could suppose any 


individual to be absolutely just in all his actions, and 
absolutely true in word and deed during the whole 
course of his life; it would be a contradiction to say 
that the actions were not just and true, because the 
spirit in which they were performed was not that of 
justice and truth. The bad motive, or feeling, could 
‘not make the just act unjust; or the truth which was 
spoken falsehood. The actions in themselves wold 
be good, though the man who committed them might 
be bad; and vice versi—a lie is a lie, though spoken, 
to save & man’s life ; and injustice is injustice, though 
from a wish to do a kindness- 


mmitteđ 3 
E that we are permitted, when 


Ti is in these cases 
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judging of an act in itself undgubtedly wrong, to 
Separate in a measure the offender from the offence ; 
to condemn the latter, whilst, according to circum- 
stances, we deal, it may be, leniently with the 
former. 

And it is because of this peculiar character of the 
three virtues just mentioned that they must be con- 
sidered first in treating of education. We have no 
power of directly dealing with a child’s mind, and if we 
make the attempt we shall probably only do mischief, 
He alone who created man in His own Image can 
restore that Image when it is defaced, But the par- 
ticular virtues which have been mentioned, having, 
what has been called, an independent existence, may be 
enforced less cautiously, since we may be sure that 
the practice of the outward act is good, whatever 
may be the condition of the heart, Of obedience 
we have already spoken ; and Justice, so far’ as it 
can be practised by children, is So inseparably 
connected with truth, that in cherishing the one 
A perfectly trme 
tly just mind, What, then, 
we may adopt in order to 
efore entering upon this 
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falsehood, they are miserable till they have confessed it. 
Their word may always be relied upon; they dislike 
’ ex-ageration; they see very quickly through pre- 
tence; they are inglined to look even with un- 
charitable scorn upon others who are not like 
themselves blest with the love of truth. Such 
characters, though not always very agreeable, ave by 
far the most satisfactory to deal with. Whatever may 
be their natural faults, this truthfulness may always 
þe made use of to correct them. They will, in fact, by 
God’s grace, correct themselves, for when the love of 
truth exists very strongly, there is as earnest a 
desire to avoid self-deception as any other kind of 
deception. 3 

But because there are some in whom the love of 
truth is strongly developed, it by no means follows 
that there May or can be others who have a natural 
Jove of falsehood. On the contrary, it seems, when 
we look into the question, that the love of truth is 

art of that original nature which we derived from 
God; and which, though it may be marred and 
distorted, cannot be obliterated in any human being. 
The most false man that lives will disapprove of 
falsehood in others; and all men, as a general rule, 
will speak truth when they have no motive for 
speaking untruth. If we could suppose any man to 
have a natural love of falsehood, for its own sake, he 
must have lost all sense of moral fitness, of the 
f one act to another. He would be“unable 
to live with his fellow-creatures, for his theory and | 
his practice would be totally opposed to theirs: What 
they might think right, he would endeayour to think 
what they might know to be a truth, he 


relation o 


wrong ; 
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would strive to disbelieve. Andeven if such a case 
could be supposed, yet the very fact of its being an 
effort to him thus to differ from other men, would > 
a proof that the sense of truth, still lingered in his 
heart. If it were no effort to him, then he would be 
self-deceived. He might believe a falsehood, for we 
all more or less believe falsehoods, but he himself 
might still retain the love of truth. The idolater 
who bows down before his wooden god, believes a 
falsehood; but it is not a necessary consequence 
that he himself should be untruthful, or have 
pleasure in untruthfulness. Men take great delight 
in fiction, but it is only whilst it confesses itself to be 
fiction, and therefore ceases tobe an untruth. When 
a book professes to be true, and then is discovered to 
be fiction, the interest ceases, or at least is only kept 
up by the truth which it still retains; th&t is to say, 
the accordance between what is described, and what 
we feel must under similar circumstances have taken 
place. De. Foe’s “History of the Plague” is a 
striking exemplification of this statement. Every 
one who reads it, believing it to be what it professes 
to be—the statement of an eyewitness of the sceneg 
recorded—must experience a diminution of interest 
when told that it is not so.- But after a while the 
interest will in a great degree be revived, because 
the description of what must have happened is seen 
togbe so wonderfully accurate. It is the sense of 
truth which even in this case gives the pleasure. So 
eit is again with historical noyels; and even in works 
_ of fiction which lie quite beyond the domain of our 
present senses, and our present experience—fairy 
tales, for instance,—the appeal to our interest still 
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lies in the perception of truth. Fairies are always 
represented as Kuman in their passions and their 
tastes, and because they are thus, as the saying is, 
« trne to nature,” we like to follow them in their dis- 
guise, and are amused instead of shocked at the new 
physical powers attributed to them. 

‘And if we look into the Bible we shall find that this 
innate perception of and desire for truth is the basis 
of all the appeals made to man’s obedience, and all 
the commands laid down for his guidance. The 
Lord is the God of truth ;* it is one of His attributes. 
His counsels of old are faithfulness and truth.* His 
desire for man is, that he should have truth in 
his inward parts? The promise given to the Jews 
was, that the lip of truth should be established for 
ever,! and it would seem that the complaints made 
of their falsehood are more numerous than the in- 
junctions given them to observe truth, because the 
very moral nature which God had bestowed upon 
them, and the’ very necessities of their, earthly 
existence, enjoined truth upon them with a power 
which nothing but madness or blindness could fail to 
recognize. ‘Yo prove from the Bible that truth is 
“considered by God the foundation of morality would, 
indeed, be simply to quote passages from the opening 
Book of Genesis, to the closing Book of St. John’s 
Revelation. 

And yet it may be said that there are, in the Bible, 
instances of deceit and falsehood upon whichsno 
censure is passed. Is it possible that God tan have 
approved of them? i 

1 Jer, x 10. 2 Isaiah xxv. 1. 3 Psa, li. 6. 
4 Prov. xii. 19. 
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Tn answer to this, it must be remembered that the 
Bible is, in the main, a history of facts. Jacob 
deceived his father: that is a ‘fact. The Bible does 
not profess to tellus what Jacob ought to have done, 
but what he did. And God:did not interfere to 
punish the patriarch by any supernatural punish- 
ment, any more than He interferes to punish us. 
He left him to the natural conrse of His moral 
government, according to which deceit and false- 
hood must bring suffering. No one can carefully 
read the account of Jacob’s subsequent life without 
owning that the sorrowful confession wrung from 
him at the close of his earthly pilgrimage, “few 
and evil have the days of the years of my life 
been,” ! may be traced back to the offence which 
caused him to incur his brother’s wrath, and made 
him an exile from his home for so large a, portion of 
his life. 

A few other instances there are of things done 
and said untruly, but in no one case were they com- 
manded or praised by God because of their untruth. 


Rahab, by uttering a falsehood, saved the lives of 


the spies sent by Joshua to view Jericho. In the. 


Epistle to the Hebrews she is mentioned approvingly, 
but it is on account of her faith ; and it must, more- 
over, be remembered that actions having their origin 
in the overpowering instinct to save life cannot be 
judged by ordinary rules. They lead to questions 
of casuistry, which are most dificult to determine, 
and cannot at all affect the general statement that 


God in revelation, as in nature, requires “truth in 


1 Gen, xlvii, 9, 


f 
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the inward parts” as the groundwork of all good- 
ness. a 

If we would yet more thoroughly be convinced of 
this, let us consider, for one moment, not only the 
denunciations upon “those who are guilty of that 
most aggravated form of deceit which consists in 
attempting to deceive God by honouring Him with 
the lips while the heart is far from Him; but the 
two cases which stand distinct from all others as 
instances of falsehood told directly to God. 

The name of Cain is handed down to us as that of 
the first man who dared to answer his Maker with a 
lie. “The Lord said unto Cain, Where is Abel thy 
brother? And he said, I know not: am I my brother's 
keeper?” ? Cain was cursed—for murder indeed, 
yather than for a lie; but it was the lie which aggra- 
vated and intensified the murder, because it showed 
that his was no heart in which repentance could be 
awakened. And Cain’s punishment was “ greater than 
he could bear.” 

That lie immediately followed man’s fall. There 
was another lie of the same character,—told, that is, 
in direct defiance of God’s Omniscience,—which im- 
mediately followed man’s Redemption. The story of 
Ananias and Sapphira’ inspires a most salutary awe 
in a young mind, yet perhaps few at once grasp the 
real intensity of the sin, or understand why it re- 
ceived such a fearful punishment. 

The moral government of God in this world deals fm- 
mediately and visibly with the relations between man 
and man. Offences against our fellow creatures are 


1 Gen. iy. 9, 
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And this will give us a very ifnportant suggestion 
with regard to the education of children—No amount 
of correction of of warning will train a child in 
truthfulness, unless truth is the recognized standard 
of morality amongst those with whom it is brought 
up. We cannot ena children upon this ; subject. 
They know what is true just as well as we ‘do; and 
so far as we ourselves are untrue in word or dea, 
so far will the children, who are to be guided, turn 
a deaf ear, to our injunctions. The caution may 
appear unnecessary. Falsehood and deceit are so 
universally despised, it would seem that no one really 
guided by religious principles would be guilty of 
them. Yet it is scarcely too much to assert, that to 
be perfectly true is the most difficult task which 
a Christian can set before himself. It must be, if we 

only allow ourselves to think for one moment. Per- 
fect truth is one of God’s attributes. Who then 
can attain unto it ? 

And what is more—children are Eater in their 
instincts and feelings, and even in their words and 
actions, than their elders. They will, indeed, be 
guilty of more direct open offences against truth ; 
they will scruple less to tell direct lies; but 
they do not understand the false reasonings, which 
tempt men, even by the very keenness of their 
intellects, to deceive both themselves and others. If 
We examine the mode in which the Jews are ad- 
dressed by Moses, and by our Blessed Lord, we shall 

> gee at once the advance made in sophistry, by a 
nation who had passed from the stage of childhood 
to that of thought and so-called civilization, The 
Israelites in the wilderness are addressed as dis- 
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/caedient, obstinate; stiff-necked, faithless, but. we 


never hear of them as deceiyers. They lived too 
imiiediately in the Presence, and before the Majesty 
of God, to venture to reason away His commands. 
They might neglect their parents, and dishonour 
them, but they would not then have dared to do so, 
as they did in later times, under the pretence that 
they were making an offering to God. What says 
our Blessed Lord to the Jews of His day? “Ye are 
of your father the devil, and the lusts of your father 
ye willdo... . When he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of 
his own: for he is a liar, and the father of it. And 
because I tell you the truth, ye believe Me not.” 1 
And the prophecy which foretells of the sins of the 


. latter days, especially warn us that “evil men and 


seducers shall wax worse and worse, deceiving, and 
being deceived.” * 

It is a matter for very grave thought with us all. 
For, inasmuch as the professed aim of the men of 
this age is to search after truth, so we may be sure 
that there will be very many who seek for it in 
the ways of falsehood. Truth and error, sincerity 
and deceit, walk side by side through the world. 
Wherever the one is to be found, the other will 
quickly follow ;—error wearing the garb of truth— 
deceit arraying itself in the mantle of sincerity. And 
how shall we distinguish between them ? 

Reality before God! His words taken in their 
natural sense, and acted upon according to their plain 
meaning. Reality with ourselyes! No tampering 
with secret faults : no turning away the eye “from a 


1 St. John viii. 44, 45. + 22 Tim. iii, 13, 
R2 


o 
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suspected sin. Reality with ovr fellow creaturis ! 
No striving to appear, no wish eyen to be theoght 
what we are not ; nothing done from form, or fas’ sion, 
or fear of giving offence. It+is a hard, hard task, 
put we may not, we dare not, put it aside. For our 
soul’s sake—for the sake of the Master whom we desire 
+o serve—for the sake of the children whom we would 
fain train up for his glory—we must be real. If we 
are, then will God lead us into all truth. If we are 
not, the very lessons of honour and sincerity which 
we give will rise up against us in condemnation ; 
“ onr children themselves being our judges.” 

This, then, is the first desideratum,—the impera- 
tive necessity for all those who desire to foster the 
sense of truth in the young minds entrusted to them. 
As God is absolutely true Himself, as He appeals to 
truth, as He insists upon it and enforces it, so in our 
measure must we be true; so must we insist and 
enforce truth. And when we have fully acknow- 
ledged this necessity, and asked God to enable us to 
act upon it, we may then proceed to inquire what 
means may most safely be adopted to check the ten- 
dency to deceit and untruthfulness which, from 
various causes, will more or less exhibit itself in 
almost all children, at some period of their educa- 
tion. i 

The expression, “from various causes,” has been 
ised advisedly, because, unless we remember that the 
perception and the instinct of truth are imperish- 
able in the human breast, we shall be likely to make 
As griévous mistakes in correcting a child who tells 
us a falsehood, as a physician does who treats the 
symptoms of the disease for the disease itself. If the 
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. love of truth abstractedly exists in every one, with- 


out exception, thea the child who tells falsehoods 
does so from some hidden motive, or feeling; and, 
until we have discovered what this hidden motive 
power is, we shall never cure the evil habit. 

One very common source of untruthfulness in 
children is want of moral courage. We will suppose 
that from this cause a child tells us a falsehood. 
There are two ways in which we may deal with the 
case. 

We may say, “ you have committed a great sin ; and 
have acted most dishononrably ; I cannot again put 
confidence in your word; I am extremely angry with 
you, and I shall punish you severely.” And the child 
will go from our presence, humbled and possibly 
repentant ; but also extremely frightened ; and the 
next time she is required to exercise moral courage, 
she will find it even more difficult than before, be- 
cause her fear of us is increased. In her alarm she 
will, perhaps, be again tempted to lie, and the reproof 
and the punishment will be yet sterner. The fear 
will become greater ; the sin will be repeated. The 
child will be gradually acquiring the character of an 
habitual liar ; and in all probability will be sent away 
from home, to some person who it is hoped may 
exercise over her an influence for good. But her 
“character precedes her. She enters upon her new 
sphere with the reputation of untruthfulness, and of 
course her word is distrusted. She knows this, end 
her moral energies are weakened. She is depressed 
and unhappy, and, as an inevitable result, naughty, 
‘Then she is scolded, then frightened. Thef she tells 
a falsehood to save herself from punishment ; and 
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so it goes on. What is the hope of strengthening 
the love of truth under such a systefn ? 

But suppose, having discovered, or even only sus- 
pecting, that the falsehood is the result of moral 
cowardice, we take a different course ; suppose we 
speak very gravely—we cannot speak too gravely— 
of the sin of lying; suppose we show how it aggra- 
vates all other sins—how it tends to destroy confi- 
dence, and how heinous it is in God's sight; and 
then, instead of saying: “Tam extremely angry,” say, 
“I am extremely pained ; I must punish the offence 
more than I should any other, because it is in itself 
so grievous—and you may be sure that I always 
shall punish it; therefore, if youjpwish to avoid 
punishment you must be perfectly open and true. 
Confess what you have done that is wrong, and 
you will find me always ready to forgive, and help 
you to do better: try to hide it by a falsehood, and 
T shall be obliged to punish you double. And now, 
haying given you this warning, I feel confident that 
the offence will not be repeated, and I shall trust to 
your word, because I do not think you will pain me 
by trying to deceive me a second time.” 
: There will be humiliation, and probably repentance, 
in this case as in the former; but the child’s feelings 
will be softened and hopeful., There may be punish- 
ment to bear, but her mind will acquiesce in it as 
Just. Having learnt what it was which tempted her 
tovoffend, she will be the better able to guard against 
it. And if, whenever occasion offers, she is encou- 
raged and assisted to speak truth, whatever may be 
the consequence, she will by degrees find her moral 
courage strengthened ; whilst the dread of a lie will 


| 
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become so keen, that at length it will be a greater 
effort to tell a falsehood and escape punishment, than 
to speak truth and bear it. 

For it may be remarked that pain is by the very 
instinct of nature aftached to falsehood. A child 
may give way to pride, vanity, passion, selfishness, 
injustice, and may be sorry and ashamed of the sin 
when it is pointed out; but there is no such instine- 
tive perception of guilt as there is in the case of 
falsehéod. Some children, indeed, have this percep- 
tion in a more marked degree” than others; but all 
have it more or less; and it is by working upon it 
that we may hope so to strengthen the love of truth, 
as to make it an absolute necessity of the child’s 
nature both to speak and act truly under all circum- 
stances. ri 

And when this necessity is created, we shall have 
paved the’way for another most important phase of 
truth—that of seeing and owning it. Moral cow- 
ardice, for the most part, takes one form in child- 
hood, another in mature age. A child .knows what 
is trne, but is afraid to say it. The grown-up man 
fears what is true, and is afraid to see it. Volumes 
might be written on the consequences of this weak- 
ness—volumes full of the history of personal self- 
deceit, family distrust, and that unhappy expediency, 
which, ultimately, bring ruin. The world calls 
these things by harsh names, because it suffers by 
them, It may be well that it should do so; for, if it 
Jooked upon them leniently, society could “not long 
hold together. But God, we may hope and believe, 
judges them more mercifully, and sees in them, 
not wilful, deliberate sin, but the infirmity of 
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moral cowardice. Only, as the children whom we 
educate must live in the world, and be judged and 
punished by it, before they receiye their sentence 
from God; it will be a work of charity in us to 
endeavour to save them from that which may, one 
day, prove so terrible a snare. 

Never let us be afraid to tell children the truth. This 
is the general rule ; the exceptions can be butfew. If 
they are to take medicine, let them know that it is 
medicine, Ifthey are to suffer pain, say so. If they are 
to be deprived of some anticipated pleasure, do not let 
them delude themselves, up to the last moment, by 
expecting it. And, if sorrow is) coming upon the 
family,—illness, poverty, separation, do not let us 
attempt to dress up the trial in any false, garb. 
Own it to be what it is; and then teach those who 
are to bear it to encounter it with the strength which 
God will give. We must all have experienced, more 
or less, the confidence—the sense of power and reso- 
lution—which results from having looked an evil 
bravely in the face ;—having dared it, as it were, to 
its worst. That done, every slight alleviation is a 
real gain. We may not disturb ourselves about a 
trial which, in the Proyidenc: 


e of God, may be pre- 
vented ; 


but, having reason to expect it, we may 
calmly prepare ourselves to meet it, and leave the 
future in God’s Hands. This courage of truthfulness 
in those who have the care of children, operates most 
beneficially in the Way of example, besides giving 
the yours mind rest, Young people are so quick in 
perceiving when Something is amiss, that they are 
scarcely ever to be deceived upon this point, though 
their imaginations will continually outrun reality. 


a 
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It is possible to grow up, even from childhood, 
with a sense of #security, in the midst of apparent 
peace and prosperity; and, with this feeling, there 
must always be somewhat of distrust of those who 
try to throw a veil over the truth. There can be no 
rest with such a feeling. If the child has any force 
of character, there will be a determined search till 
truth is discovered and faced ; if not, example will do 
its fatal work, and the parent, who deceived himself, 
will unconsciously educate his child upon the same 
principle; till the heirloom of moral cowardice, 
handed down from generation to generation, has 
brought the punishment which must inevitably be its 
consequence ; and then the confession is made,—alas ! 
too late—“if I had but been told the truth, and 
taught to face it, in childhood, the whole course of 
my life would have been different. Now I have 
sown delusion, and reaped disappointment. Then, I 
should have worked my way, in the face .of diff- 
culties, and, in the end, have conquered,” 

People little think of all this, when they bring up 
their children with the one idea of saving them pain 
and making life happy. They say,—and that rightly, 
—that childhood and youth are the seasons for enjoy- 
ment; that trouble will come soon enough; that it 
js wrong to forecast evils ourselves. Most true— 
most worthy of attention; only, if things are based 
on a falsity, they will, ultimately, bring sorrow. 
Once give a young person, or even a child, the omn- 
sciousness of having been wilfully misled, taught to 
build upon an unreal foundation, to expect what, 
there was no reason to expect, and enjoyment is at 
an end. By one stroke, the charms of a home of 
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happiness become the mere trickery of the scene 
painter ; and the friends who made its delight, are 
the actors, who strangely represent reality, but have, 
in themselves, no affinity with the characters they 
portray. To give pain, to bear. pain, to see, painful 
facts, to look at painful sights, to put painful truths 
into plain words, are lessons which, if we do not 
learn in childhood from our parents and friends, God 
will inevitably teach us by the discipline of life. 

They need but two cautions, though these are very 
needful. One is, not to confound the necessity of 
truth with coldness, or want of sympathy, or harsh 
judgment; and the other, to guard it from exaggera- 
tion, 

The most painful things may be said and borne 
well if softened by kindness. We may not hesitate 
to disappoint a child, or to speak of a trial which 
must he borne, but we must at the same time express 
our sorrow for the suffering we are inflicting. 

And we must not confound truth with the exag- 
gerations of temper, and suppose that we are giving 
needful warning or reproof when we are, in fact, 
merely giving way to our own hasty feclings. Faults 
and failings must be called by right names, but 
these may not always be such as we choose to 
apply to them. A child makes a mistake, and says 
unintentionally what is not true. Certainly, an un- 
truth is a falsehood, and a person who tells a false- 
heod isa liar. But to call the child a liar is an ex- 
aggeration of terms which, if the matter were less 

.grave, would border on the ludicrous. The reason 
of this is that “liar,” in the sensein which it is gene- 
rally used, implies the intention as well as the act of 


ee 
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lying. We choose to separate the two, and therefore, 
though literally trué in our statement, we are actually 
antrue. No one has a right to affix to words a 
meaning which is not generally accepted, any more 
than he has aright tô call a, b,—or b, e,—and then to 
be angry because his friends cannot understand him 
when he attempts to talk. 

Wilful exaggerations of this character are most 
mischievous in the education of children. They are 
discovered at once, and resented as injustice, and then 
there is no hope of repentance and amendment. 

But there are many other temptations besides 
moral cowardice which lead, in one form or another, 
to the violation of truth. 

A vast number of persons are untruthful from 
vanity. They like to say things which will attract 
attention ; they are fond of making themselves heroes 
and heroines. They dress up the world in which 
they live in a fancy dress, and try to see both others 
and themselves in a point of view which will create 
interest. So it is that, instead of repeating a state- 
ment simply, as it is made, they think it no harm to 

ut “a hat on its head, and a stick in its hand,” and 
send it into the world in a more attractive garb. 
Such persons will tell falsehoods, and persist in them 
with what appears the most deliberate effrontery, but 
they are not quite as wilfully untruthful as they seem 
to be. They half believe what they say. The fact 
of having said it gives it a kind of reality; and thén 
they are obliged to defend themselves, and to repeat 
it, and that strengthens their belief, until at length» 
they do quite think that it is true. And so they tell 
lies, in perfect good faith, and are scarcely at all con- 
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founded when the truth and the statement are put 
side by side, and shown to be ineonSistent with each 4 


other. “They do not know how it is,” they say j 


“but certainly they heard it. The person who told 
them may have been mistakem Tt is st 
apt we all are to make mistakes, 
heard it.” t 

And some cases there are in which there is no such 
actual blindness; cases in which some personal feeling 
has led to exageeration—to a distortion of words, a 
wilful misconception of meaning. Pride and temper 
are the incentives to falsehood; and even when 
the untruth is plainly brought home to the guilty 
person, pride and temper will frequently cause a per- 
sistence in it, even to absurdity. 
meannesses, and petty jealousies, 
and when they are discovered, 
will tempt to petty evasions, by wl 
of what has been asserted may be 


and thus the shame of having been untrue escaped. 
Prejudice is another, 


, and perhaps the most fruitful 
of all incentives to falsehood ; but it is the sin of 
mature years rather than of childhood. Grown-up 
persons tell lies from prejudice, just as children do 
from want of moral courage. They attribute motives, 
and the very instant they do this the probability is 
that they will assert what is not true. But children 
also have the tenden 


range how 
But certainly they 


So, again, little 
will Jead to lies, 
the sọme spirit 
hich the meaning 
altered and evaded, 


And so also envy and revenge will lead to falsehood, 
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and such instances, though they are more rare, are 
more flagrantly sinful; but in all these cases—setting 
aside the absence of moral courage—we shall find the 
sin of untruthfulness more strongly developed in 
grown-up persons than in children. 

Vanity, pride, temper, meanness, prejudice, when 
they exist unchecked in the human heart, are 
stronger at thirty than at thirteen; and the false- 
hoods which proceed from them are therefore more 
glaring. Those which arise from the absence of 
moral courage would be more glaring also, if it were 
not that the stern discipline of the world converts 
the very weakness of a man’s nature into a source 
of strength ; and the contempt which is poured upon 
untruthfulness makes him afraid to tell a lie. 

Now, in order to guard against these manifold 
temptations to falsehood, it will be necessary always 
to bear in mind the guilt which attaches to the 
offence itself, apart from the motive which gave rise ` 
to it. We must, indeed, look narrowly into those 
motives, so that the temptation may be avoided for 

` the future; and we must be just, as well as severe, in 
our judgment, and not pass the same sentence of 
condemnation on the child who tells a falsehood from 
fear, as on one who commits the same offence from 
envy or spite. But a licis a lie still; and that which 
must be impressed upon the child is, that it isa sin 
unlike almost all other sins, inasmuch as it hes a 
uilt of its own, apart from the motive which led to 
it, and therefore is to be abhorred, and consequently 
punished, for its own sake. We may feel very sorry 
for the timid child who has been led into an untruth ; 
we may think and speak leniently of the proud child 
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who could not bring herself to make a true confession ; 
but—we are not punishing timidity or pride, but a 
lie, and the punishment of the offence must be pro- 
portionably severe, eyen whilst we show the child 
that we can fully understand and make allowance 
for the feelings which led to it. Perhaps the 
strongest weapon to be used against untruthfulness— 
including in that word not only direct,falsehood, but 
deceit and equivocation—is contempt; for it is the 
weapon which God uses in nature. Contempt is the 
first feeling which springs up in the heart, when we 
are brought face to face with a lie. It is intuitive, 
Weare conscious of it before we can re 
The person who tells the lie, unless en 
is conscious of it himself, and self-co 
natural, so it is a much more sı 
than the contempt of others, 

We must, then, always speak of falsehood ab- 
stractedly, as something utterly despicable; and we 
may safely use the same tone when the offence is 
immediately brought before our notice. Only in 
that case we must take care to mark the distinction 
between the offence and the offender; otherwise we 
run the risk of crushing a child’s spirit, by rousing 
a sense of degradation which destroys the energy 
necessary for amendment, A really honourable 
child may, from some very strong temptation, be 
led. into falsehood or deceit, and the sense of hu- 
miliatiow Following upon the discovery will then be 
so keen, that if the personal contempt of others 
is addedato its own Selfreproach, the feeling will 
become that agony of a “ Wounded spirit,” which 
“who can bear ? ” 


ason upon it. 
tively hardened, 
mtempt, as it is a 
evere punishment 


| 
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One rule, however, we may safely make, for it 
scarcely admits of an exception. A falsehood is 
never to go unpunished, whatever may have been 
the temptation which led to it, or however sincere 
may be the repentance which follows it. The sin 
exists as a sin in itself, and we may wisely say to a 
child, “ I never overlook a lie.” Of course, this does 
not include cases in which the falsehood is volun- 
tarily confessed. The honourable ‘act of confession 
must then be considered as neutralizing to a great 
extent the dishonourable act of untruthfulness. 

In dealing with habitual falsehood the treatment 
must, of necessity, be different, and more severe, 
than when the offence is only, as it were, accidental. 
But even then we must never allow ourselves to 
speak so contemptuously as to create the idea that 
we haye fost all confidence in the offender. The 
moment we do that we lose our influence. A child 
who knows that she is not trasted, and believed, 
will never have the heart to strive to make herself 
worthy of confidence. 

‘And this creates a great difficulty in cases of 
deception and equivocation, as well as of actual 
falschood. ‘To know that a child is likely to deceive, 
and yet to act as though we gave her credit for sin- 
cerity, requires more circumspection and self-control 
than the generality of persons are capable of. Some 
are SO indignant at the very idea of deception, that 
they pour down a torrent of wrath and contempt 
without pausing to inquire how far it is deserved, 
whilst others are by nature suspicious ; and guspicion, 
more than anything, creates deceit. Young people 
who are watched and suspected, are driven into it. 
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Their simplest actions may, they. know, be miscon- 
strued, and therefore they try to conceal them. 
This is especially “to be observed with regard to 
correspondence. Parents are naturally and rightly 
anxions about their daughters’ correspondence, as it 
may become a matter of much importance, and a 
common theory (which is as true as most theories !) 
is, that daughters can have nothing to write which 
their parents may not see, and that if they have, it 
must be something wrong. All letters, therefore, are 
expected to be shown. And they are shown. And 
if the daughters have good principles, the results 
may be twofold; they will probably write and re- 
ceive but few letters—in itself a very good result— 
and they will beg their young friends to be very care- 
ful what they say, and reserve a free correspondence 
for some time when they happen to be away from home, 
and know that they can have their letters to them- 
selves. Is this being perfectly open? And yet 
these young girls may, by nature, abhor, deceit, 

But supposing the daughters not to be well princi- 
pled, what is then the effect, of this system of sus- 
picion? Will any amount of watching and care 
prevent a wrong correspondence, if young persons 
are determined to carry it on? We need only appeal 
to general experience to prove the contrary. Or 
suppose that we can by such means check corre- 
spondence, can we also check the evil in the heart 
which give rise to it, and which will surely work 
itself out in some other way ? 

Suspicion, we may be assured, never yet nourished 
truth in those already true, or checked it in those 
already untrue. Confidence, trust, the appeal to 
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the sense of honour which God has implanted in 
the hearts of al?;*these are the means by which we 
may hope so to guard our children, by making them 
guard themselves, that our own watchfulness will be 
unnecessary. ° 

When a daughter can go to her mother and say, 
“T have a letter, or part of a letter, which I do not 
wish to show,” the mother need have no fear of the 
contents of the letter. The same honourable feeling 
which led to the acknowledgment, will be a sufficient 
safeguard against any abuse of the confidence. Girls 
of twelve and thirteen must indeed be kept within 
strict limits in this matter, because they have not 
judgment enough to see the desirableness or un- 
‘desirableness of the friendships they desire to culti- 
vate. Their letters are for the most part a waste of 
time; but,even with them—if we wish to make them 
thoroughly truthful—we must content ourselves with 
knowing to whom they write, and not be rigid in 
insisting upon always superintending the corre- 
spondence. They may have their little plans and 
schemes, perfectly innocent, but requiring some tem- 
porary secrecy, and if they cannot depend upon their 
elders to trust them, and not to inquire curiously into 
their small affairs, they will, unless singularly straight- 
forward, be tempted to use deceptions which are very 
injurious to the character. But when young people 
have reached the age of seventeen or eighteen, even 
the force of circumstances points out that in this 
matter of letter-writing they must be left free. 
Tf they are worth anything, we may be quite sure? 
they will not keep up any correspondence which they 
know their parents would disapprove; and if they 
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are not, the commands of parents will be of no more 


ayail than their wishes. 2-8 

With this subject of letters, that of conversation is 
intimately connected. Young people write to their 
friends, and of course they talk to them; and we 
must make up our minds that, in perfect innocence, 
they will occasionally say or wish to say things which 
they do not desire their parents, or persons set over 
them, to hear. This isa broad statement, It requires 
explanation. There is a great distinction—one which 
must never be overlooked—between words and acts 
which we should be ashamed for those whom we 
respect to know ; and words and acts which we do 
not wish them to know. 

If young people, when trusted together, say or do 
things which they would be ashamed to own, those 
things cannot be innocent, But there may be many 
little confidences and subjects of interest,, even 
matters of mutual confession and advice, of real value, 
which would at once be put a stop to by the inter- 
ference or cognizance of a third person. We all can 


understand this. Two persons not on terms of par- 
ticular friendship 


Sup are, we will suppose, talking freely 
to each other, and really enjoying the conversation 3 
n enters, who is perhaps the intimate 
friend of one of them, The conversation ceases. 
There were no secrets going on. There may perhaps 


have been no reason why the new comer should not 
“Wiive heerd what Was s 


a third perso: 


us and 


suspicious under such 
circumstances would be wron. 


g and absurd; and yet 
. 
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itis not unusual, for elder persons to be fretted when 
they enter a room in which two ‘young persons are 
talking, and find that the conversation suddenly stops. 
So, again, we can, in certain states of feeling, and ` 
under certain circumstances, say things to one person 
which we should be wholly unable to say to others. 
This is especially the case with the young. They 
can and do talk to those of their own age with an 
amount of freedom which it is almost impossible for 
them to enjoy with persons who stand above them. 
They do not love their young companions more, they 
do not respect them as much. They would on no 
account be guided by their advice in preference to 


„that of their elders, but they are more free with them ; 


and so they say things to them which they could not 
say to their mother or their governess. 

‘And if tve love them,—desire their confidence,— 
wish efor their respect,—and look forward to their 
being one day our own cherished friends, they must 
be permitted to enjoy this freedom. Assist them in 
the choice of their friends we must, (this is a 
subject to be reserved for future consideration,) but 
when the friendship is formed with our sanction and 
concurrence, we must not act the spy upon it, still 
Jess suspect it. 

Tt is with conversation as with letters, we cannot 
check it; therefore let us put upon it the restraint of 
honour. It is the only restraint which will be .of 
any avail. And if we show this loying confillénce, we 
shall very soon know all that we wish to know. 
When once girls feel that they are trusted, they 
will continually, of their own accord, come to the 
mother, or the friend whom they Beat and 
s 
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repeat the very things which they have said to 
each other, and which they fancied were secrets 
reseryed for their own breasts. They have a natural 
` wish for guidance and help ; and they will seek 
it if it is not forced upon them. Or it may be 
said—(the case has actually occurred)—“I have 
a secret, something which I should like to tell 
you, but I must not. I should be glad to ask 
your advice, but I am not’ at liberty to do so; but 
the secret makes me uncomfortable, and therefore I 
could not help telling you that I have it.” Such an 
instance is an exhibition of perfect confidence on 
both sides. The young girl knows that her secret 
will not be inquired into; the mother or the friend 
feels that it cannot be, on her part, a wrong secret. 
In due time it will certainly be known. Till then the 
young girl is learning a most valuable tesson, that 
of using her own judgment, and trying to act 
conscientiously under difficult circumstances, yet 
without any exercise of self-will. And similar con- 
fidence should be shown by ourselves. To say— 
“ My dear, you must go away because I have some- 
thing to talk about which E do not wish you to hear,” 
is an open avowal accepted without inquiry. To 
make a pretence for getting the child out of the room 
excites suspicion and wrong curiosity, 
Butwe shall often meet with cases inwhich, although 


othere is no actual deceit, yet from timidity, or vanity, 
or frori‘some other cause, there is a want of open- 
ness, or an attempt at equivocation, Children—little 
* children, especially—wi]] Say one thing, meaning 
another. They will ask fayours for others, intending 
them all the time for their own benefit. This 
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species of deceit, is, irritating from its meanness. It 
may be met with the calm statement, “ What you 
really want is so and so. Now repeat your request 
again.” A child is startled by this apparent know- 
ledge of its thoughts, and ashamed of having been 
found out; and the next time it will be afraid to 
be thus double. 

So, again, with regard to exaggeration. No one 
can over-estimate the grievous consequences of this 
fault, and, therefore, no pains should be spared to 
root it out. It is especially the sin of later years ;— 
of persons who are otherwise amiable and agreeable ; 
who are flattered by society, admired by their 
acquaintances, grieved over by their friends, and— 
too often—despised by their relations. For it is only 
those intimately connected with the offender who, 
as a gerferal rule, really understand the fatal 
consequences of this form of falsehood. The care- 
less exaggeration told in society passes by unheeded, 
or if remembered, it is difficult to fix the stigma 
upon the right person. Reports, it is known, are 
always exaggerated, and what is every one’s sin is 
no one’s sin. But amongst relations, the heart- 
purnings and discords, the misunderstandings and 
uncharitableness, caused by exaggeration, would be 
a history to fill volumes. 

Surely the first germs of such a fault should be 
watched and uprooted! A child comes to us with 
some made-up story founded upon a faé¢® which 
has actually happened. We laugh at its powers of 
jmagination, perhaps we may think the.story a proof” 
of cleverness. Or if we consider it our duty to 


reprove, We do so with such ill-concealed amusement, 
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that the child instantly sees through our assumed 
anger, and is encouraged to be a little more imagina- 
tive on the next occasion which may offer. 

There are even cases in which this imaginative 
faculty is so strong, that stories which have not the 
slightest, foundation are invented and repeated with 


the most circumstantial details, and apparently with-* 


out object; and when this is the case, the seeming 
innocence of evil on the part of the offender is a 
strong inducement to overlook the fault altogether. 
But to do this is to commit a fatal mistake. Fact is 
fact; fiction is fiction. To confound the two is 
falsehood. This is the lesson to be enforced for life. 
Quietly and deliberately, therefore, we may in such 
cases question and cross-question, tillwe have forced 
the conyiction of untruthfulness upon the child’s 
mind; and then the fault must be punished with 
more or less severity as a lie, 


motive or wrong intention must no 
an excuse, 


Exaggeration, 
of this imaginative untruthfulness, 


treated in a somewhat similar way. 
habitually exag, 


The absence of 
t be accepted as 


for a long time. 
talkers, who pique t 
in conversation, an 


in ordér*to be entertaining, go through life without 
„Perceiving the sin of exaggeration. But in educating 
the young, it is our duty to reprove most sharply 


those faults which are least likely to be noticed by 
‘conscience, 


up their stories 
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We must, therefore, rouse ourselves to some 
trouble in this matter’ As in the case of direct 
invention, a little questioning and examination will 
make the child convict herself of her own fault. It 
will’ compel her to” disentangle the fact from the 
fiction. She will not like the process, it will be 
humiliating, but very salutary ; and when the fact 
comes out in its plain garb, she should be made to re- 
peat it, to put it side by side with her own statement, 
and then be compelled to own that the discrepancy is 
a thing to be ashamed of, And the correction of the 
habit should be constant; no instance of it should be 
allowed to yemain unchecked. It is one of those 
cases in which it is far less dangerous to err on the 
side of strictness than on that of leniency. Exaggera- 
tion is a weed which grows much more rapidly than we 
can pluck it up; and if it is once suffered to become 
a habit, it will mar all that is really valuable in the 
character. To catch up a person’s words, to bring 
him to task, are expressions which have a very un- 
pleasant sound ; and grown-up people so greatly resent 
the attempt to carry them out in action, that in the 
world exaggerations are allowed to run their course, 
to multiply and enlarge, until the careless report 
becomes the accepted slander, and characters are 
mined, and prospects blasted, without any inten- 
tion of saying what is false, but because no one will 
take the trouble to be quite sure that he is speaking 
truth. But children will bear what their elders will 
not. Though the check may annoy them for the 
moment, they will not resent it afterwards, and thé 
habit of watchful accuracy thus acquired will be an 
jnyaluable blessing to them throngh life. For with 
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this habit of strict truth, strict justice is inseparably 
connected. Perhaps there is no one who has not at 
some time or other in his life suffered from the injus- 
tice consequent upon misrepresentation, or who has 
not found himself tempted to be guilty of it. We 
make a certain statement, using certain words. 
The person to whom the statement: is made repeats 
it with, perhaps, the change of one word for another, 
which he professes to think bears the same meaning. 
To us the two words have totally distinct meanings, 
We advisedly used the one, we would on no account 
have used the other, Upon this statement so altered 
an accusation is based and circulated, we defend our- 
selves by repeating the statement as we originally 
made it. But it is too late. The lie has gone forth 


into the world, and truth, be it never so swift-footed, 
will fail to overtake it, s 

And so with regard to ourselves, 
in argument. That man must be 
true and just who has never been ini 
his opponent’ 


more espeĉially 


from the eager desire 
Arguments would be 


Se premisses, and the 
must be unjust. 
en it seems as if the 


conclusidtis deduced from them 
„ There are, indeed, times, wh 
whole world was like Don Quixote, occupying itself 
in fighting with windmills, 


: ; i believing them to be 
giants; and in the act of fighting doing mischief which 
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can never be repaired. We may, perhaps, ourselves 
be dimly conscious of haying some special little 
windmill, against which we have kept up a contest so 
long, and upon which we have wasted so much time 
and energy, that the information which should open 
our eyes to the fact that, after all, it was a windmill 
and no giant, would be by no means acceptable to 
us. But, however this may be, at least let us try to 
save our children from a mistake so reprehensible in 
its origin, and so sad in its consequences. Let us 
teach them’ the meaning and the power of words ; 
show them the difference between wliat they say and 
what they wish to say ; check them when they give 
way to exaggerated expressions themselves, or put a 
wrong construction upon those used by others; and, 
aboye all, let us never accept the excuse that the 
words théy use do not in their+mouths mean 
what*they do in those of others. The ordinary, 
natural interpretation of words is their true iuterpre- 
tation. We have no more right to give them a 
meaning different from that of the world than we 
have to call sixpence a shilling, and endeavour to pass 
it as such. Words are the-current coin of the com- 
mon reason ; and reason puts her own valuation upon 
them, and stamps them with her sovereign mark. 
The value may alter with time, custom, and cir- 
cumstances, but the power which effects this altera- 
tion must still be the same ; and the individual whg 
chooses to assume the privilege to himself “must be 
content to be scoffed at for his folly, and in the end 
severely punished for his presumption. a 7 
These are grave matters, worthy of all attention, 
small though they may to some appear. We wish 
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our children to be blessings in their generation, as 
well as a comfort to ourselves. “It is the dream of 
every parent who thinks seriously upon the position 
in which man is placed in this 


š world of probation, 
and faces without shrinking the tremendous interests 
involved in it. 


Then, above all things, let us educate them in truth 
—for without truth there can be no justice, and 


without justice earth would become a Pandemonium, 


w 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


EDUCATION IN JUSTICE AS THE ANTIDOTE TO 
SELFISHNESS. 


Anxp thus we arrive at the duty of educating children 
in justice, or truth in act. Probably we have not 
often thought what this involves. The ordinary idea 
of justice is that of deciding fairly between two 
claimants. Such a task is seldom imposed upon 
children, ind we may therefore naturally think that 
the duty of justice may be left to be enforced by 
reason when the age of discretion and responsibility 
shall have arrived. 

But looking upon justice as being, what it is in 
fact, practical truth, we shall find that it enters into 
every question of morals, and is in reality the great 
instrument by which the errors consequent upon 
weakness and passion are, through God’s help, to be 
rectified. Sin in any form is the result of falsehood. 
Jt is based upon a false belief concerning God; a 
false estimate of present happiness ; and false expec- 
tations of ib for the future. This sane falsity, 
carried out in our actions, produces injustice to- 
wards ours fellow-creatures, which is ip reality” 
nothing bub an untrue estimate of the relation? in 
which we stand to them, leading us to acts which are 
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the necessary and inevitable consequence of that belief. 
Thus, disregard of the true relation between parents 
and children exhibits itself in undutif, ulness; and a si- 
milar forgetfulness of true social relations produces 
pride. If we could suppose a child to be educated 
perfectly in the recognition of every family, social, 
and political relation,—so long as it carried out the 
principles of its education, it could never be proud 
or selfish, much less mean, or unkind, or ungrateful, 
But, alas! we have first to educate ourselves; and 
too many of'us do not even know what self-education 
means; whilst the few who do comprehend it, have 
probably begun to learn their lesson so late in life, 
or have from circumstances found such difficulty in 
perfecting it, that even whilst they preach justice 
they act injustice, and example being more powerful 


than exhortation, their words fail to préduce any 
lasting effect, e. 


Tf, however, the principle of justice is go important, 


ut be useful to examine into its practical 


working, as the Corrective of two of the most stub- 


are commonly considered to 
nt. 
in many other instances, inquiry 
few original principles, 
oroughly engraft in our 
Y questions of moral and 


brings us back to a very 
which, if we can once th 
minds, we shall solve man: 
educational difficulty. 

d first with reg 
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an undue regard for self. We may mark that word 
undue, or as it “might be more strictly called untrue 
or unjust; for it points to the fact which selfish 
persons constantly bring forward as their excuse, 
that there is such a’ thing as due or lawful self-love, 
a quality which, as Bishop Butler says, “seems 
inseparable from all sensible creatures, who can 
reflect upon themselves, and their own interest or 
happiness, so as to have that interest an object to 
their minds.” 4 | 

Seltlove comes to us by nature, and is in itself 
innocent; we have, therefore, no occasion to cultivate, 
only to regulate it. Even in those very rare in- 
stances in which there appears to be an exaggerated 
unselfishness, leading to folly and weakness, self- 
love is not extinct, though it takes a form in which 
it may bo difficult to recognize it. That which is 
sinful is inordinate self-love, a love which does not 
rightly appreciate the claims of others; and we shall 
find, if we have to deal with a candid and true 
mind, that this perception of truth, acting as an 
incentive to “practice, will be our most powerful 
assistant in counteracting selfishness. 

For it is useless to appeal to feeling as an antidote 
to selfishness. There may be no real hardness of 
heart, or absence of benevolence in general, but in 
the particular case in which selfishness is exhibited, 
the clams of seltlove are felt so strongly, that they 
overpower benevolence. Treat the questigp calmiy, 
dispassionately, make a plain statement of the claims 
on both sides ; then leave it to be considered, and 


1 Butler's Sermon ‘‘ Upon the Love of our Neighbour.” 
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even if the victory should be gained by selfishness, 
it will be accompanied by such å pang of self- 
reproach, suggested by truth and justice, that the 
power of the evil principle will at least be checked, 
and the consciousness of having been guilty of the 
fault will produce a most salutary sense of shame. 
This mode of dealing with selfishness should be 
constantly put in practice. True claims should be 
always truly stated, and then left without any appeal 
to feeling. 3 
And if in any case truth and justice are to be 
found on the side of the ordinarily selfish claimant, 
by all means let them be attended to. Itis not be- 
cause in nine cases we hay. 
that in the tenth others m 
shall but irritate by 
Which cannot right]; 


e ourselves “been unfair, 
ay be unfair to us. We 
compelling a child to a sacrifice 
y be required of it; and we shall 
r of the one great instrument, by 


nteract the power of selfishness 
—perfeet justice, 


This cold justice is, indeed, very far removed from 
what is cal 


hat Ned unselfishness, which consists in 
yielding what may fairly be claimed; and not only 
50, but showing that the sacrifice is a pleasure. 
But in education we must be content to work with 
the materials which are given us. 


in self-sacrifice is not in itself an exercise of virtue. 
It is only a gift or 


principle, both are 
eed in establishing 
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will be a pleasure in its exercise which will exhibit 
itself in a cheerfiil readiness of manner, producing in 
its turn gratitude on the part of the person who is 
benefited. Gratitude will soften the hardness of cold 
justice, and the resuit will be that glad forgetfulness 
of self, which is unselfishness in its best form. 

And it is very important to bear in mind that 
selfishness is not corrected, as some persons are apt 
to think, by the examplesof what is commonly called 
unselfishness—often the contrary. 

Unselfish mothers make selfish children. This is 
a startling assertion, but it will unquestionably be 
borne out by experience. What is the cause ? 

‘An unselfish mother—according to the world’s de- 
finition—is one who gives up time, thought, comfort, 
pleasure, often even health, for what she considers 
her children’s good, and yet more—for their grati- 
ficatiqn. She not only guides and instructs them, but 
she waits upon them, and works for them. So long 
as they are comfortable, it matters not that she is 
uncomfortable; so long as they are enjoying them- 
selves, it is of no consequence if she is slaying for 
them. 

But is this right? Is it the recognition of the true 
relation between the parent and child—between old 
and young? ‘The same principle which requires a 
child to be respectful in manner, and obedient to her 
mother, requires also that she should be called upon 
to spare her trouble, to consider her wishes, % 
sacrifice little personal gratifications for her. But 
the so-called unselfish mother allows her daughter» 
to forget this. She places herself in dm untrue 
relation, and then supposes that she can-work oute 
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right result. If we desire to make children unselfish, 
we must show them their true duties, and then leave 
them to be performed. 

And again: benevolent parents fall into a similar 
mistake. The true relation in»which the man who 
possesses wealth, or even a competence, stands to the 
poor and needy, is that of God’s steward. This is, 
in fact, the relation in which we all stand. We have 
no property, rightly so called. We are simply en- 
trusted with a portion from the treasury of God, 
which we are to dispense according to certain laws. 
For our own share we are to take that. which is 
necessary for the maintenance of the station of life 
in which God has placed us. To go beyond this is, 
in reality, to be guilty of injustice—to use for our- 
selves that which lawfully belongs to others. 

But one of the first lessons which many really 
good parents give their children is that of practically 
denying this truth, Recognizing it themselves, they 
yet teach their children the contrary, by deliberately 
pursuing a system which must lead to this wrong 
result. They lavish upon them every luxury ; they 
give them whateyer they ask for; they never allow 
them to think that money is of any importance, still 
less do they associate its possession with duty and 
self-denial; and, more than all, they allow them to 
be benevolent by proxy. The poor, it may be, are 
fed; the naked clothed; the ignorant instructed ; 
wut it is with no effort on the part of, the children of 
the household. They are brought up on a system of 
delusion. If they see a case of distress, and their 
feelings ‘are touched, they run to their parents and 


“@sk for money; and it is given them. And in the 
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act of relieving, the distress, the instinct of bene- 
volence is satisfied, and a very comfortable self-com- 
placency follows. But personal self-denial, personal 
self-sacrifice ?—They know nothing of it. Their only 
idea of the extent of the claim to which they are 
liable is, that they must give what they do not want 
themselves; and as every passing fancy has from 
infancy been gratified, of course their personal needs 
are by no means small. be 

The effects of such training are painfully visible in 
after life. The subject is a very large and a very 
important one, and is forced upon our attention year 
by year, as public statistics and private observation 
bring before us the frightfal rapidity ‘with which 
poverty and suffering, with their attendant vice, are 
increasing, so as to make it seemingly hopeless in 
any degred to overtake them. 

England boasts of her benevolence; her charities 
are reckoned by thousands. Alas! her poor, and de- 

raded, and ignorant are reckoned by millions! 

‘And these thousands—from whom are they col- 
lected? Where are the princely gifts of those on 
whom God has bestowed the wealth of princes ? 
Never may we forget the few who have, in our own 
days, come forward to show how riches may be used, 
go that they may become a treasure in Heayen! But 
setting aside these noble exceptions, is it not an 
acknowledged fact, that, with regard to both publia 
and private charities, by far the larger portith of the 
funds is contributed by those who have only moderate A 
or even small incomes? Are not the clergy—many ` 
of them possessing incomes which a nobleman would 
scarcely consider sufficient for his upper servant— 
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compelled to support by their yearly mites schemes | 


for good, which one effort of reaf self-denial, on the 
part of a millionaire, might establish permanently at 
once’? 

Yes, England is benevolent, as the world reckons 
benevolence! The columns of the Times carry the 
record of our good deeds to the farthest end of the 
earth, and riations wonder and applaud. But the 
columns of the Times are not the record which is to 
be produced at the Great Day of account ; and when 
God shall demand of each individual, now revelling 
in luxury, the principle on which his charities were 
regulated, there is but one answer which will be 
accepted. It is embodied in the words of David to 
Avannah—* Neither wifl I offer burnt offerings unto 
the Lord my God of that which doth cost me 
nothing.” 1 . 

And these rich men—these millionaires-s-these 
possessors of splendid fortunes, or even only of very 
ample means—are, then, utterly selfish, totally in- 
sensible to the needs of their fellow-creatures ! 

By no means. They are, for the most part, kind- 
hearted, estimable, irreproachable in their family 
relations. They are merely, like Dives, ignorant of 
the nature and extent of their social relations.. They 
see untruly—that is all. They are quite willing that 
Lazarus should lie at their gate, and eat of their 

srumbs ; some, perhaps, will even take the trouble to 
send ha® out a portion from their well-spread table. 
What they do not see is, that the sufferer has a claim 

* to more;—that he is to be tended, and watched, and 
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nourished ; that personal self-denial, for his benefit, 
is required of htm; that wealth is an excrescence 
which hardens around the heart, and that it must be 
cut away before that heart can be really touched. 

To give, and give, and give, ®ntil the self-denial 
of giving is felt—that is the test of whether we haye 
given enough, 

And so to be a weak fool—or an enthusiast! Nay, 
far from it. Once more recur to the law of true 
relation, the principle of justice, and this vexed 
question of giving will be made clearer. The re- 
lations in which we stand to our fellow-creatures are 
many. That of wealth to poyerty is but one. Royalty, 
rank, political office, have their claims as well as 
beggary and ignorance. The encouragement of art, 
literature, science; the support of national honour, 
the duties of hospitable and social intercourse, are no 
more to be neglected than the foundation and sup- 
port of hospitals and reformatories.. The station in 
which God has placed us by birth it is incumbent 
upon us to maintain. The fact that God has annexed 
pleasure and ease to it does not make it wrong in us 
to keep it up. So long as we guard against any self- 
deceit in this matter, we are at liberty to enjoy thank- 
fully the comforts which He has bestowed upon us; 
only,—the greater are the necessities of luxury which 
surround us, the greater should be the unostenta- 
tious self-denial which we practise, Doubtless many 
difficult questions will from time to time suggest 
themselves as to the ,extent of the claims of birth 
and station, but an honest heart will seek God's aid, 
and so be enabled to answer them upon the whole 
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rightly ; more especially if educatign npon this point 
has begun early. 

Persons accustomed from childhood to recognize 
claims of every kipd will never,,indeed, succeed in 
reconciling them perfectly, for to do this is to exer- 
cise absolute justice; but the habit of considering 
them will give a largeness and clearness of compre- 
hension, which will be a safer guide through life 
than the most disinterested intentions, taken apart 
from experience and judgment. 

This is more especially seen with regard to per- 
sonal expenditure. The sooner a young person can 
be trusted with an allowance the better. Such 
responsibility will teach real self-denial and economy, - 
and prove the test of true generosity. Nothing 
is so easy as to give away that which belongs 
to another; and a child ebrought up in this habit 
becomes both selfish and extravagant unconsciously. 
Tn all cases, the allowance should be measured by 
the child’s future prospects. It is as great a mistake 
to give a small allowance to a rich heiress, as it is to 
give a large sum to a child who may haye to work 
for her own livelihood. What is needed in both in- 
stances is the knowledge of the true relation between 
the individual and her fellow-creatures ; and it is as 
important for the rich to be taught to spend money 
generously, as it is for the poor to spend it carefully. 

For it must be remembered, that people giye at 
thirty a@éording to the rate at which they were 
taught to give at ten or twelee. If the gifts of the 
latter agee were necessarily limited to a twentieth 
part of the small allowance, then the gifts of the 
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former will usually be in the same proportion to the 
whole fortune. * Treble the allowance, and the chari- 
ties and kindnesses may be trebled, for the personal 
expenses will remain the same; and the habit of dis 
tributing these charities wisely will be a lesson to be 
practised through life. 

And, after all, this duty of giving is mainly habit, 
except in persons of great benevolence. It is asto- 
nishing how quickly we accustom ourselves to enlarge 
our’ charities or our kindnesses when once our eyes 
are opened to perceive the duty. Wealthy persons, 
who give five pounds a year to a charity, might 
often just as easily give twenty, thirty, or even fifty, 

_ if they did but think about it. But this they have 
never been accustomed to do. Having never felt 
any need themselves, they have. no idea what need 
is. An&in the same way, and much more frequently, 
they have no perception of the claims of those who 
are not, strictly speaking, poor, but who are hampered 
by small incomes, or large families, They cannot 
understand that what is so practicable to them- 
selves is quite out of the power of their friends. Like 
the princess who in the time of great scarcity won- 
dered that the poor did not eat cake,.if they were 
unable to procure bread, they cannot see where the 
real pressure lies; and so it never enters into their 
minds to relieve it, as they often and often might do, 
by some thoughtful kindness, which, without bring- 
ing with it an unpleasant sense of obligatéon, would 
really give the aid required, Now all this is a 
question of early habits, of a perception of tri 
claims—in other words, of justice. That is a hard, 
cold word; it has no such pleasant sound as bene- 
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volence, or generosity ; but it is the, foundation of 
both, and without it benevolence is weakness, and 
generosity but another form of selfishness ; since 
it is the recognition of the claim, which we like, in 
preference to that to which we are indifferent. 

Be just before you are generous. Pay your debts 
before you make presents. What a host of sorrows 
and disappointments would be spared if these com- 
mon maxims could only be thoroughly implanted in 
young minds! And they never can be, unless there 
is a sense of possession, and with it of responsibility 
and limitation. So long as a young girl can go to a 
father or mother for everything she needs, she will 
have no knowledge of what debt means, no motive . 
for self-denial, no pleasure in giving—and, in conse- 
quence, no thought for others. Possessing nothing 
which she can strictly call her own, she is nbt called 
upon to recognize social and charitable claims, “and 
so unconsciously she becomes selfish. 

And this strict justice is a most valuable safeguard 
against self-deceit. There is scarcely anything about 
which people delude themselves and others so much 
as generosity. Ttis such a very dazzling, conspicuous 
virtue—so extremely pleasant in its exercise, and it 
produces such immediate results! It comes forth, 
as it were, full blown; whereas justice is buried in 
the ground, and when it does exhibit itself, does so 
often under a guise which is far from pleasing. 
Probably, # appears to be want of sympathy, and nig- 
gardliness, It is only as time goes on, and we see 
the full working of the two principles, that we per- 
ceive the trne nature of justice, and are compelled to 
own that without it real generosity cannot exist. - 
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When a man who owes another five hundred pounds, 
offers his creditor a present of fifty, and expects to 
be thanked for his generosity, the world cries scorn 
upon his folly ; but the same absurdity is carried out 
continually, on a small scale, in private relations, 
and the beginning of it may in almost all instances 
be traced to some wrong training in youth. 

Justice may be accepted in lieu of generosity, but 
generosity can never be received in lieu of justice. 
‘And for this reason, that it is not generosity at all. 
A generous person does what is just, and something 
beyond. A person who overlooks justice—takes away 
from A. in order to give to B.—and then entertains 
the delusion that he has made a sacrifice of some- 


: thing which was his own—this is simple falsity ; an 


untruth. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


EDUCATION IN JUSTICE AS THE ANTIDOTE TO PREJUDICE 
AND ILLIBERALITY. 


Bor truth working itself out in justice is not only the 
counteracting principle to selfishness, but to narrow- 


ness of mind, uncharitableness, want of sympathy. l 


The assertion is almost self-evident, and yet we are 
apt to make mistakes upon’ the subject. What 
many of us are tempted to do is to choose the duties 
which we like, and neglect those which we dislike. 
Or, even if it is no question of preference, to choose 
one or two which we think important, and to put 
others aside: so we become narrow and unsympa- 
thetic. . 

Now, this certainly is not in accordance with the 
example given us by our Blessed Lord, or with the 
teaching of His Apostles. Our Lord taught publicly, 
but He also taught privately. He spent whole 
nights in prayer, but in the daytime He mingled 
with crowds in cities, He lived apart with His 
disciples, nt He was present at the marriage feast, 
anddined at the table of the Pharisee. And, in like 
Tanner, in, the directions given by the Apostles to 
their converts, we find a careful inculeation of the 
duties following upon all the relations in which man- 
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s kind stand to each other. Sovereign and rulers; 
friends, children} ifferiors, the rich, the poor, all are 
mentioned; all have true claims, and, therefore, all 
must, in their degree, be noticed. 

It is this kind of education which alone can make 
young people large-minded. We sometimes find 
persons giving up all social intercourse because they 
desire to devote themselves more entirely to the good 
of their families :—a most excellent object, and if the 
world was peopled with the members of their own 
household, a most landable resolution. But as it 
happens that there are other persons to be considered, 
and other claims to be attended to, it will generally 
be found that the effect of such conduct is to create 
a spirit of narrow-mindedness, unable to understand 
or sympathize with anything beyond its own little 
sphere of» thought and action. So, again, people 
give themselves up to one kind of occupation, perhaps 
to some benevolent work; they devote all their 
thoughts to it, but they make great blunders, and the 
work proves a failure. Why? They have taken a 
one-sided view. They have shut themselves: out 
from the opinions and sympathies of the ordinary 
world, and, in consequence, are deficient in sound 
judgment. 

This may seem to contradict what has been pre- 
viously said as to being guided in education by the 
peculiar talents and idiosyncrasies of the individual. 
But it does not really do so. No doubtsit is right 
that persons, whether young or old, should, if pos- 
sible, devote themselves to the work for which they~ 
seem specially fitted, but it is also needful that some 
attention should, at the same time, be paid to other 
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duties in order to keep up a right balance, both of 
the mental and moral powers. ^ ° 
We occasionally hear of some yery small rent paid 
for a piece of ground, merely as a recognition of true 
ownership. So should it be with the duties arising 
from mutual relations. God claims them all from 
us in greater or less degree. If circumstances com- 
pel us to give the larger portion of our time to one 
claim, then what remains must be divided amongst 
those which are less imperative. But some notice 
must be taken of each. The shilling must be paid, 
though it may bè impossible for us to offer the 
pound. The rule can less easily be carried out with 
children than by grown-up persons, because the, 
sphere of employment of the young must, to a certain 
extent, be limited; but even with them it should 
never be forgotten, Study must not preciude some 
thought for the poor. Lessons must not be so en- 
grossing as utterly to prevent an attention to active 
home duties and social relations. But in all these 
things it is the tone of a house which educates, and 
one-sided or narrow-minded parents will make one- 
sided or narrow-minded children, let tutors © or 
governesses do what they may to counteract the evil. 
A high standard, a large view, a recognition of all 
claims, even though it may be impossible to give 
them more than a slight attention,—this it is which 
keeps the heart sympathetic and the hand open, and 
more especially makes the judgment sound. A right 
F: view of the relations of life,—and truth, and sound 
judgment, are inseparable, 
And, once more, truth and justice are the only 
support of true—the only safeguard against false— 
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liberality. This principle, taken in the abstract, is 
the idol of the present day, and its prevalent worship 
leads many to suppose that it is inconsistent with the 
maintenance of truth, Undoubtedly, in a number of 
cases, it is so. Liberality that admits everything to 
be true, which every one thinks true, does, in fact, 
deny the existence of truth altogether. But the 
world would not be so eager in its support of libe- 
rality if there were no admixture of good in it. 
Foolish and wicked as mankind are, they are not 
idiots or demons; they do not admire folly for folly’s 
sake, nor sin for sin’s sake. They may make grievous 
mistakes as to what is good, but it is because they 
believe that what they uphold really is good that 
they value it. 

And true liberality is good, because it is based 
upon truth and justice. Without negativing truth, 
it recognizes the fact that it may be viewed differently 
by different persons. We look at a landscape through 
an ordinary glass, and declare that the grass is green. 
Another person, without being aware of what he is 
doing, looks at it through a red glass, and says that 
jt is red. We are bound to uphold the truth, that 
the hue of the grass is what we know it to be. It 
would be an absurd liberality to profess to doubt the 
fact, because of the opposite assertion; but so it 
would be an injustice not to own that our opponent 
has a reason for his statement. As he looks at thp 
grass it is not green. His fault is not insstatng what ` 
he sees, but in maintaining the statement without 
referring to the testimony of other witnesses, and of 
his own experience, which would convince him that 


he is under a delusion. 
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Truth and justice imperatiyely demand that, in all 
contested cases, we should plate° ourselves in the 
position of the person opposed to us, and, before we 
begin to argue—much more to find fault—do our very 
utmost to see with his eyes, dnd view the subject 
according to his prejudices. This, we must remember, 
is not for a moment admitting that the truth which 
we are regarding has no independent existence apart 
from our idea of it (which is the false liberality so 
justly dreaded); it is only putting on another pair of 
spectacles through which to look at it. 

Children may be taught to do this just as much 
as their elders. But they will not readily acquire 
the lesson. Perhaps, in the ordering of God’s wisdom, 
it may be better that it should be rather a difficulty ; 
otherwise, with the tendency to exaggeration and 
misconception common to their age, they would be 
very likely to imbibe the idea that truth is nothing 
in itself, and that it does not signify whether what 
we believe is true, so long as we think it to be trne. 
An error of this kind may, as we learn from the 
analogy of nature, produce grave consequences, The 
man who grasps a knife believing it to be a stick, 
does not escape injury because his imagination de- 
ceived him; and false doctrine will lead to wrong 
practice, and, in consequence, to sorrow and suffering. 
But though it may be, and indeed is, most necessary 
to insist upon this objective existence of truth, es- 
peciallyoin early years, yet we shall find that, as 

yoting people grow up, it is equally necessary to 
© accustom them to consider it subjectively, or according 
to the view taken of it by different minds. And still 
more is this habit of viewing a question on all sides, 
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‘and understanding all the facts connected with it, 
needful in the affairs of common life. 

Hasty judgments, unkind imputations, angry 
words—all have their source in prejudice; pre- 
judgment—or judgment formed before the facts of a 
“case are known, and the view taken of it by others. 
is thoroughly considered. We are quite safe in en- 
forcing the exercise of such considerations—or, in 
other words, of justice,—in all childish or youthful 
quarrels or discussions, because we can never make 
young people too forbearing, or too patient and just, 
and unprejudiced, where their own personal interests, 
or their likings and dislikings, are concerned. If 
we can teach them to pause before they pronounce a 
judgment until they have heard what is to be said 
on the other side, we shall give them an invaluable 
lesson for*life. ‘There will be no fear, in such cases, 
of their denying the existence of right, because they 
are compelled to see that there is right, or-—more 
—wrong, on both sides. Moral truth is in 
this unlike revealed truth, that it has a witness in 
our own breasts which cannot be gainsaid. Two 
persons may dispute upon the doctrines of the 
Trinity or the Incarnation, and false liberality, 
judging between them, may say that each holds truth 
þecause each believes himself to do so. But suppose 
it to be a question of whether it was right, under 
certain circumstances, to kill a man, the bystander 
called upon to decide would not for a moment doubt 
that the act of murder was wrong, though he might 
be doubtful whether, in the special instance under” 
consideration, the act could be called murder. 

And if we can bring ourselyes to recognize the duty 
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of true liberality, its extent and its limitations; 
we shall have gained a valuable®arttidote to anxiety 
in our education of the young. Persons who 
form theories, and act upon °systems with their 


‘children, are often greatly disturbed by finding 


them suddenly upset by the events of life. Wishing 
to be wiser than Proyidence, they mark out for 
themselves a plan of life, which is (little though they 
think it) to be independent of Providence. They 
settlethemselves, perhaps, in a certain locality, because 
they wish their children to be brought up in Church 
principles, and believe that the religious teaching will 
be sound, and the society congenial. And so for a 
time it is, and the children never hear of erroneous 
doctrine, except as of something monstrous from 
which they must be guarded, and are never allowed 
to associate with any persons, but thoseawho agree 
with them. But unexpectedly the clergyman dies, 
the society changes, and the parents are in. despair. 
All their plans are set at nought; they must either 
move to some other place, which, perhaps, is out of 
their power, or they must expose their children to 
instruction and social intercourse which may unsettle 
their minds. What is to be done ? 

Surely, to own that God's teaching is wiser than 
man’s, and to submit to it. Let the children go to 
church, and hear what is said, and then show them 
at home why, and how, it is unsound. They will 
fearn ingthis way to distinguish truth in itself, from 
tritth as it is represented under distorted forms, and 
their convictions will be far firmer than if they had* 
never known the existence of error. And so also let 
them mix m the society which has gathered around 
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them, hear differences of opinion, see differences of 
manner, feel by ®xPerience the power and earnestness 
of minds nurtured in an atmosphere quite unlike 
their own. Some cherished prejudices may be 
shaken, some narrow views enlarged, and possibly— 
for there is no doubt a risk of such an evil—opinions 
which have been held sacred may become in their 
eyes less important than theyreally are. Butif such 
teaching and intercourse are sent in the ordering of 
God’s Providence, without effort or fault of our own 
(in which case, it would be unquestionably wrong), 
wo may not fear it. In the end it will work for good, 
much greater good than any system of ours, though 
the latter may be carefully considered and effectually 
* carried out. “L'homme propose, mais Dieu dispose.” 
‘And how shall man’s plans be wiser than God’s 
orderings? k 

There are dangers to which we may not dare to 
expose children voluntarily, but which, if placed in 
their path by God, must be intended for their 
good. 

To hold certain principles because some particular 
person holds them, and we have always been taught 
to believe that what he says is right, may serve us 
very well so long as we are under the influence of 
this individual, and so long also as he himself keeps 
in the right track. But experience teaches us that 
no human being, good and clever though he may be, 
js safe from fatal error; and our Blessed Jord espe- 
cially warns us to call “no one our Master upon 
earth; because One is our Master which is ne 


heaven.” 
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_ That conviction of truth alone is to be prized which 
can stand, though angels tempt ittd its fall. | 


“‘So spake the seraph Abdiel, faithful found 
Among thè faithless—faithful only he 
Among innumerable false ; unmoved, 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified, 

His loyalty he kept—his loye—his zeal : 
Nor number, nor example, with him wrought 


To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind, 
Though single.” 
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